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DRUIDA 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  snowy  waste  that  stretched  in  front  of 
the  sleigh  was  really  trackless.  The  doctor 
knew  that  the  horses  were  in  the  road  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smoothness  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
runners.  But  there  were  no  fences  to  separate  the 
track  from  the  level  prairie.  As  yet  the  snow  was 
only  fetlock  deep.  The  slight  wind  seemed  to  force 
it  downward  as  well  as  against  the  faces  of  the  two 
men  in  the  sleigh,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  down¬ 
ward  pressure,  with  the  nearness  of  the  grey  wall 
made  by  the  hurrying  flakes,  that  gave  the  doctor 
a  sense  of  partial  suffocation.  He  turned  his  head 
slightly  to  look  at  his  companion. 

He  experienced  at  once  the  shock  which  he  always 
felt  in  looking  at  Horsfall’s  hired  man.  Brown, 
his  name  was  said  to  be.  He  did  not  look  like  a 
hired  man.  Now,  muffled  in  his  sheepskin  jacket, 
his  clear-cut  chin  was  hidden,  and  the  full  lips  that 
showed  clean  white  teeth  when  he  smiled.  But  the 
doctor  could  see  his  high,  thin  nose,  the  edges  of 
the  nostrils  beginning  to  whiten  a  little  in  the 
intense  cold,  and  his  deep-set  brown  eyes,  sombre 
now  with  a  brooding  intensity  such  as  could  be  seen 
but  rarely  among  the  people  of  the  Stablesburg 
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community.  Brown  was  guiding  the  horses  care¬ 
fully  and  urging  them  constantly  on  with  per¬ 
sistent  vigilance.  But  this  seemed  merely  an  un¬ 
conscious  functioning:  the  man’s  attention  was 
centred  on  something  within  himself. 

The  doctor  studied  the  plush  robe  that  covered 
a  heavier  one  of  cowhide.  He  looked  out  into  the 
greyness  of  the  snowstorm.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  certain  radiance  of  humanity  in  this  silent  man 
beside  him,  in  contrast  to  the  elemental  inanima¬ 
tion  of  the  blizzard.  He  resolved  to  hazard  a 
remark.  He  had  long  desired  to  know  Horsfall’s 
hired  man. 

“You  must  not  have  found  much  company,  have 
you,  living  with  the  Horsfalls?” 

To  the  doctor’s  surprise,  as  his  companion 
glanced  at  him  before  replying,  his  face  flushed  a 
deep  red.  He  spoke  with  some  restraint.  “Well, 
of  course  they  haven’t  had  much  chance  for  edu¬ 
cation.” 

“Oh,  I  meant  among  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,”  the  doctor  answered  quickly,  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  construction  which  had  been  placed 
upon  his  question. 

“Oh,  I  get  on  with  them  all  right,  I  guess,” 
said  Brown. 

“I  know  you  do;  I  never  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary,  at  least.  But  I  mean — you  don’t  seem 
quite  like  the  ordinary  hired  man,  Brown.” 

It  was  out;  the  doctor  almost  wished  it  wasn’t, 
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for  his  companion  replied  rather  shortly,  “Well,  I 
can’t  help  that.” 

At  this  moment  he  pulled  the  team  sharply  to 
one  side,  so  that  the  swift,  keen  flakes  which  had 
been  driving  straight  in  their  eyes  now  struck  their 
right  cheeks. 

“What — ”  began  the  doctor.  Then  he  perceived 
a  tall  shape  a  little  greyer  than  the  greyness,  rising 
up  to  the  right  and  a  little  ahead. 

“Horsfall’s  grove,”  said  Brown.  A  moment 
later  they  were  abreast  of  the  trees,  and  the  shelter, 
in  contrast  to  the  exposure  they  had  been  expe¬ 
riencing,  gave  almost  a  sense  of  warmth.  The 
silence  of  the  road,  too,  was  succeeded  by  the 
persistent,  hissing  whistle  of  the  wind-driven 
flakes  through  the  cottonwoods. 

They  were  almost  against  a  barn  before  the  doc¬ 
tor  saw  it.  Turning  sharply  they  approached  a 
small,  low  house.  Brown  drove  close  to  a  raised 
back  stoop,  and  as  his  companion  stepped  out  he 
turned  the  team  and  sleigh  away. 

The  doctor  fumbled  for  the  door  and  entered. 
Within  the  steamy  kitchen  he  paused  to  pull  off  his 
fur  coat  and  mittens,  and  to  warm  his  hands  by  the 
big  cook-stove.  Then  he  strode  through  the  dark 
little  dining-room  into  the  front  bedroom.  A 
large,  dark-haired  woman  was  lying  relaxed  in 
the  high  bed,  her  face  white  and  tired,  her  eyes 
closed.  A  round-shouldered  old  woman  in  a  shawl 
sat  beside  the  bed  in  a  small  rocker,  bending  over 
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a  bundle  of  blankets.  She  looked  up  at  the  doctor 
■with  some  hostility.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  a  short,  big-bellied  man  with  a  greasy  red  face 
and  stubby  beard  came  forward,  holding  out  a 
pudgy  brown  hand. 

“Well,  Doc,”  he  cried  in  a  high-pitched  voice, 
“I'm  afraid  you’re  a  little  late.”  His  pale  blue 
eyes  with  their  prominent  whites  were  moist  with 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

“How  do  you  do,  Oscar?  I  guess  I  am.  But  I 
came  as  soon  as  your  man  got  there,  and  lie’s  a  good 
driver.” 

“Well,  Ma  Beck  was  a-gitting  along  pretty  good, 
but  Hillie  ’lowed  a  while  back  as  she’d  have  to  have 
you,  an’  so  Brown  he  set  out  right  away.” 

“Ja,  she  iss  so  touchy,”  the  old  woman  agreed 
crossly. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  opened  her  large  dark 
eyes  to  look  at  the  doctor,  and  raised  her  hand. 
He  stepped  past  the  husband. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Horsfall?”  he  greeted  her. 
“How  do  you  feel  now?”  He  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  gravely,  then  held  it,  his  finger  on  her 
pulse. 

“All  right,  I  guess,”  she  answered  slowly.  At 
this  moment  they  heard  the  kitchen  door  open  and 
some  one  enter.  “Tell  Ed  it’s  all  right,”  she  half 
whispered.  But  Horsfall  had  already  gone  on  that 
errand. 

“It’s  a  fine  baby  girl,”  they  heard  him  announc- 
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ing.  “They’re  both  in  fine  shape,  I  guess.”  There 
was  no  reply. 

An  hour  later  the  doctor  was  preparing  to  leave. 
“What’s  the  name  going  to  be?”  he  asked  casually 
as  he  stood  by  the  bed.  Mrs.  Horsfall  smiled  up  at 
him  before  replying.  She  was  lying  at  ease  now 
with  the  baby  in  the  crook  of  her  arm  beside  her, 
the  red  face  showing  from  its  swathing  of  flannel 
at  the  edge  of  the  blue  and  white  quilt  that  served 
as  a  coverlet. 

“Her  name  is  Druida,”  she  said  slowly. 

“What?”  said  Oscar  Horsfall  abruptly. 

“Was  fur  ein  Namen !”  exclaimed  Ma  Beck, 
entering  at  the  moment  from  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  smiled. 

“That’s  what  comes  of  reading  these  cussed 
books,”  began  Oscar  heatedly.  “That’s  a  hell  of — ” 

“Well,  I  guess  all  names  come  from  books  some¬ 
time,  didn’t  they?”  answered  Mrs.  Horsfall. 
“What  of  it?  I  guess  I  can  name  her  what  I 
please,  can’t  I?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to  have  no  kid  of  mine  har¬ 
nessed  with  a  crazy  name  like  that.  What’ll  folks 
say?”  persisted  Horsfall. 

The  doctor  felt  moved  to  mild  interference. 
“Oh,  I  don’t  think  every  one  should  be  named  just 
alike,  Mr.  Horsfall.  I  think  it’s  something  of  a 
distinction  not  to  have  to  copy  other  people  in 
such  a  matter.  That  seems  a  very  pleasing  name 
to  me.” 
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“Well,  maybe.  If  she’s  made  up  her  mind  to  it, 
there’ll  be  no  changing  it,  I  guess.” 

Ma  Beck  hobbled  back  to  the  kitchen,  muttering 
in  German  as  she  went.  The  doctor  could  hear  her 
still  muttering  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall.  She  smiled  up  at  him  with  quiet  gratitude 
in  her  big  eyes.  He  crossed  to  Horsfall  and  shook 
hands  with  him. 

“Well,  it’s  a  fine  girl,  Oscar.  And  your  wife 
seems  very  well,  considering  that  it’s  her  first  child 
and  so  late  in  life.” 

“Yes,”  said  Oscar,  expanding  under  the  doctor's 
approbation.  “Do  you  know,  we’d  about  given  up 
any  hopes  of  children?” 

“Well,  it  sometimes  happens  that  way,”  replied 
the  doctor.  He  saw  that  Oscar  would  be  best 
influenced  to  make  things  comfortable  for  his  wife 
by  further  flattery.  “Seems  to  me  you’ve  been 
fixing  up  the  place  quite  a  bit  since  I  was  here  last, 
Oscar,”  he  said.  He  looked  at  the  half  dozen 
healthy  plants  on  a  neatly  painted  rack  by  the 
south  window,  at  the  row  of  books  over  the  newly- 
varnished  organ,  at  the  inlaid  tray  on  the  old 
wash-stand. 

Horsfall  rubbed  his  hands  together  proudly. 
“Yes,”  he  was  beginning. 

“Those  are  Ed’s  books,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall. 

“That  so?”  said  the  doctor.  He  stepped  over  to 
the  organ  and  looked  at  them.  Kipling,  Hardy — 
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he  had  never  seen  these  in  Stablesburg,  though  he 
had  heard  of  them  in  the  world  outside.  Keats, 
Swinburne — those  names,  too,  were  but  dimly 
familiar.  He  congratulated  himself  on  having 
recognized  the  fact  that  Brown  was  no  ordinary 
hired  man. 

“Yes,”  Horsfall  was  saying,  “Brown  he’s  real 
handy  about  such  things.  He’s  always  puttering 
around  the  house  on  Saturdays  when  I  go  to  town, 
and  on  Sundays  when  I  feel  like  sleepin’.  Never 
had  a  man  like  him.” 

He  had  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  bed  and  nosv 
leaned  his  paunch  against  the  side  to  pull  down  the 
covers  a  bit  from  the  child’s  face.  As  the  doctor 
passed  out,  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Horsfall  was  looking 
at  her  husband  through  half-shut  eyes. 

In  the  kitchen  he  found  Brown  sitting  by  the 
stove,  staring  out  through  the  small  window  into 
the  whirling  mass  of  grey.  The  doctor  essayed 
to  give  a  few  instructions  to  Ma  Beck,  courteously 
worded  as  suggestions,  while  the  two  men  drew  on 
coats  and  mittens. 

“Are  you  ready  to  take  me  back  to  town?”  he 
asked. 

“Surely,”  answered  Brown  thoughtfully.  “You 
can  get  your  coat  on,  for  I  didn’t  unhitch — just 
drove  in  the  barn.” 

The  old  woman,  clattering  some  pans  at  the  cup 
board,  made  no  sign  that  she  had  heard  what  the 
doctor  had  said  to  her.  Brown,  stooping  to  buckle 
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an  overshoe  over  a  felt  boot,  suddenly  shot  at  her  a 
sentence  of  German.  She  spun  around  facing  him, 
her  small  blue  eyes  wide  open  in  her  brown  and 
roughened  face. 

“Spriehst  deutsch,  dann?”  she  exclaimed. 

Brown  answered  harshly,  again  in  German. 
She  turned  to  her  work  without  comment,  and  as 
the  two  men  started  out,  Brown  remarked,  “I  think 
she'll  do  well  enough,  Doctor.” 

The  drive  back  to  town  seemed  strangely  shorter. 
The  snowfall  was  gradually  slowing,  so  that  the 
outlines  of  the  prairie  landscape  became  visible — 
the  endless  bare  and  level  fields,  the  occasional 
square-cut  grove  blurred  by  the  slackening  snow 
and  the  coming  dusk.  With  the  wind  to  their 
backs  the  two  men  did  not  feel  the  cold.  The 
doctor  keenly  desired  to  learn  more  of  the  man  by 
his  side,  and  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask 
questions.  Indeed  he  felt  vaguely  that  he  ought 
to  apologize  for  having  sought  to  penetrate  the 
reserve  of  this  man  who  read  Keats  and  Hardy, 
could  inlay  a  tray,  and  yet  would  work  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month  for  Oscar  Horsfall. 

Brown  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the  same 
things ;  for  when  after  a  silent  drive  they  drew  up 
at  the  gate  of  the  cottage  in  Stablesburg  where  Dr. 
Thompson  and  his  sister  lived,  he  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “I  want  to  tell  you,  Dr.  Thompson,”  he 
began  hesitatingly,  “that  I  don’t  blame  you  for 
your  question  this  afternoon.  I  just  don’t  find  it 
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in  my  heart  to  explain.  I  hope  you’ll  understand, 
for  I  liked  the  way  you  treated  Mrs.  Horsfall.  I 
believe  she  will  always  have  a  friend  in  you.” 

He  turned  away,  and  as  Dr.  Thompson  walked 
up  the  path  to  his  door,  he  felt  a  sudden  sense  of 
worth  and  power,  as  though  a  high  responsibility 
had  been  placed  upon  him  by  some  one  far  superior 
to  himself. 

He  glanced  at  the  thermometer  as  he  opened  the 
door,  and  pulled  it  over  into  the  light  so  that  he 
could  see  the  reading.  “Hum ;  twenty  below !”  he 
exclaimed.  “Brown  will  have  a  bad  trip.” 

And  indeed  Brown  was  finding  that  evening’s 
drive  the  worst  of  the  day.  The  wind  had  risen 
markedly;  it  was  now  past  sundown,  and  as  the 
moon  had  not  yet  appeared,  the  driving  snow  made 
the  prairie  dark  and  savagely  uncertain.  The 
solitary  man  had  to  fight  the  effect  of  the  cold  on 
both  his  team  and  himself.  The  horses  had  al¬ 
ready  done  twenty-five  miles  since  noon,  and  they 
were  tired.  They  would  not  hurry,  and  they  kept 
veering  off  from  the  wind  into  the  open  prairie. 
As  the  road  was  but  slightly  elevated,  in  some 
places  not  at  all,  Brown  was  kept  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety  lest  he  find  himself  wandering  far  from 
the  track. 

At  the  same  time  the  cold  steadily  penetrated 
his  wraps,  numbing  his  muscles,  deadening  his 
brain.  He  threw  his  arms  about,  beat  his  breast, 
tried  to  warm  his  hands  by  sitting  on  first  one, 
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then  the  other.  But  it  was  only  by  sheer  will  that 
he  resisted  the  creeping  cold  until  at  last  the  moon 
rose  high  enough  to  show  the  country,  and  he 
found  himself  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Horsfall 
grove.  He  turned  off  on  the  prairie  and  drove 
directly  toward  it. 

He  could  see  the  dark  L-shaped  mass  of  half- 
grown  cottonwoods,  lying  west  and  north  of  the 
buildings,  with  the  barn  crouching  in  the  very 
corner  of  the  L.  A  few  rods  south  of  it  a  light 
shone  from  the  window  of  the  house.  Brown’s 
eyes  warmed  as  he  looked  at  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  drove  up  to  the  barn  and 
opened  the  big  doors.  A  lantern  was  sitting  in 
the  entry-way  of  the  granary,  and  as  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  the  horses  Oscar  Horsfall  came  out  past 
it,  rubbing  his  mouth.  He  brushed  against  Brown, 
mumbling  something  about  being  too  happy  to  get 
his  chores  done  yet.  As  he  passed,  Brown  caught 
the  smell  of  whiskey.  His  face  went  white,  but 
he  bent  to  unbuckle  the  breast-straps  without 
speaking.  When  he  returned  from  putting  the 
hay  in  the  mangers,  a  few  minutes  later,  and  took 
down  the  milk  pail,  Horsfall  was  again  in  the 
granary. 

An  hour  later  Brown  pushed  back  his  half- 
emptied  plate  of  ham  and  potatoes  at  the  kitchen 
table,  motioned  for  Ma  Beck  to  remove  the  dishes, 
and  went  into  the  sitting  room.  Oscar  Horsfall 
was  sprawled  in  a  rocking-chair  by  the  small 
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centre  table,  snoring  irregularly,  and  sweating. 
He  was  still  clad  in  fur  cap,  sheepskin  jacket,  and 
felt  boots. 

By  dint  of  prodding  and  lifting  Brown  got  him 
into  the  small  bedroom  adjoining,  stripped  off  his 
outer  garments,  and  covered  him  up  on  the  bed. 
He  slept  thickly. 

Brown  then  stepped  quietly  into  the  inner  room. 
Mrs.  Horsfall  and  the  baby  Druida  were  asleep. 
He  crossed  to  them,  pulled  back  the  flannel  blan¬ 
ket  from  the  baby’s  face,  and  looked  intently  at 
it  for  fully  a  minute.  Then  he  covered  it  as  before 
and,  stooping  over,  lightly  kissed  the  sleeping 
woman  on  the  forehead.  She  did  not  stir  or 
waken,  and  he  passed  gently  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II 


IT  was  yet  dusk  when  Brown  plodded  down  the 
path  toward  the  barn  one  morning  early  in  the 
following  May.  He  drove  the  cows  through 
the  muddy  lane  from  the  narrow  pasture  that  edged 
the  “draw”  north  of  the  Horsfall  grove.  His  high, 
thick  shoes  were  wet  with  dew  as  he  followed  them 
into  the  mucky  barnyard.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  started  for  the  house  with  two  full  pails 
of  milk.  Oscar  Horsfall  was  backing  a  spring 
wagon  from  a  low  shed  near  the  barn. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  to  that  sale  today,  since  the  seedin’ 
and  spud  plantin’s  all  done,”  he  remarked. 

“Yes,  the  seeding’s  all  done,”  agreed  Brown, 
without  stopping. 

Far  to  the  east  a  broad  red  band  was  widening 
and  lightening.  The  misty  air  of  dawn  w*as  grey 
and  sweet.  A  few  hens  came  from  their  coop  ad¬ 
joining  the  wagon  shed  and  began  to  peck  about 
the  door.  Nearer  the  house  Mrs.  Horsfall  was 
crouching  before  a  large  box.  In  a  moment  she 
straightened  up,  and  a  score  of  half-feathered 
chicks  came  careering  past  her  full  blue  skirts, 
elevating  their  small  bare  wings  and  stretching 
their  necks.  After  them  fussed  a  yellow  hen,  her 
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feathers  fluffed,  her  head  lowered.  Above,  a  few 
blackbirds  called  gratingly  in  the  tops  of  the  cot¬ 
tonwoods,  where  already  the  sun  struck  the  shining 
leaves  and  white  twigs. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  watched  Brown  as  he  entered  the 
house.  He  strained  the  milk  into  the  large  tin 
cylinder  of  the  “gravity  separator,”  wrashed  his 
hands  carefully  at  the  wash-stand,  and  passed  on 
into  his  own  room.  She  poured  some  pancake 
batter,  already  mixed,  on  the  hot  griddle,  and  in  a 
few’  minutes  a  pile  of  brown  pancakes  began  to 
rise  on  the  plate  set  carefully  on  the  warming-oven 
shelf.  Presently  Horsfall  entered.  At  once  his 
wife  poured  black  coffee,  from  a  pot  standing  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  into  heavy  ironstone  cups, 
and  carried  this  and  the  cakes  which  were  ready 
to  the  oilcloth-covered  table  in  the  next  room. 
Brown  appeared  at  once,  and  W'hen  Mrs.  Horsfall 
had  finished  frying  the  last  of  the  cakes,  the  men 
were  nearly  through  eating. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  to  that  sale  today — where  Joe 
Myers  died — his  widow’s  selling  out — down  by 
Solon — guess  you  know  him,  Hillie,”  Horsfall 
announced  between  mouthfuls. 

“Yes,  I  knew  him,”  the  woman  replied.  “Ain’t 
anything  you  want  to  buy,  is  there?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  might  see  something. 
I  might  pick  up  a  cow  or  two.” 

“The  pasture’ll  be  short  enough  as  it  is,  come 
August.” 
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“Well,  anyhow,  I  like  to  get  away  a  little — been 
sticking  so  close  at  the  seedin’  and  spuds.” 

Mrs.  Horsfall  did  not  reply.  As  her  husband 
pushed  back  his  chair,  Brown  spoke. 

“I  guess  I’ll  trouble  you  for  my  check  today,” 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Horsfall’s  hand  stopped  for  a  moment,  hold¬ 
ing  a  bite  of  pancake  impaled  on  her  fork  before 
her  lips.  Then  she  went  on  eating. 

“Why — ”  began  Horsfall. 

“You  know  I  told  you  I  would  be  leaving  when 
the  seeding  was  over.  There’s  not  enough  work 
now,  anyway.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  git  along  all  right,”  Horsfall  answered 
hastily.  “How  much  you  got  coming?” 

“Four  months,”  said  Brown  promptly. 

“Where’s  the  check  book,  Hillie?  I’ll  have  to 
stop  in  town  an’  see  if  I  got  that  much.  Here,  you 
fill  it  out.”  He  got  a  long  narrow  check  book  and 
a  stubby  pencil  from  a  bureau  drawer  in  the  next 
room.  The  drawer  squeaked  as  he  closed  it,  and 
in  a  moment  the  child  on  the  large  bed  began  cry¬ 
ing  loudly.  Mrs.  Horsfall  rose  hastily. 

Brown  filled  out  the  check,  and  Horsfall  sat 
down  to  sign  it,  his  fat,  roughened  fingers  clutch¬ 
ing  the  stubby  green  pencil  tightly  and  his  head 
turning  to  one  side. 

“Well,  I  got  to  be  starting,”  he  remarked  as  he 
handed  the  slip  of  paper  to  Brown  and  rose,  leav¬ 
ing  the  check  book  and  pencil  on  the  table  by  his 
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plate.  He  put  on  a  tight  grey  coat  and  a  felt  hat, 
and  started  out. 

“Remember  you’ll  have  the  chores  to  do  to¬ 
night.”  Brown  raised  his  voice  a  trifle  emphati¬ 
cally.  “My  month  was  out  three  or  four  days  ago, 
and  I’m  leaving  today.” 

Horsfall  paused,  sobered.  “I  hadn’t  thought  of 
your  going  so  sudden.” 

“I  told  you  early  in  the  spring  that  I’d  be  pulling- 
out  then  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  seeding.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  you  did.  Well,  if  you  happen  to 
change  your  mind  just  let  me  know.  I’ll  always 
have  a  place  for  you.”  He  pulled  on  his  hat  and 
walked  briskly  toward  the  barn. 

Brown  sat  quietly  by  the  table  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  Then  he  rose  and  began  piling  the  dishes 
and  carrying  them  to  the  kitchen.  In  a  moment 
Mrs.  Horsfall  came  out  of  the  bedroom,  carrying 
a  large,  dark-eyqd  baby  in  a  pink  calico  dress  on 
one  arm,  her  own  blue  wrapper  pulled  loosely  over 
her  breasts. 

“Don’t  do  that,  Ed — the  last  day  you’re  here. 
I  can’t  bear  it.”  She  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the 
table  and  leaned  her  head  on  one  arm,  her  large 
shoulders  shaking  with  choking  sobs. 

Brown  set  down  the  cups  he  was  carrying  and 
stood  beside  her,  passing  his  long  fingers  gently 
over  her  hair.  “Don’t,  Hilda  woman — I’m  sorry — 
but  I  told  you  how  it  is.” 

The  child  looked  on  with  large  solemn  eyes. 
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“I  know,  Ed — I  know — but  I  hadn’t  made  myself 
think  of  its  being  so  soon.  I  can’t  realize  it’s — 
today.” 

“Well,  lie  got  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  that  sale. 
He’ll  have  to  stop  at  the  bank,  now,  and  they’ll 
scare  him  out  of  buying  things  he  doesn’t  need.” 

“Yes.” 

At  this  moment  the  spring  wagon  rattled 
away  from  the  barn  and  down  the  lane  toward  the 
road.  Mrs.  Horsfall  straightened  up  and  the  two 
watched  it,  her  hand  reaching  up  to  her  shoulder 
to  find  his  there. 

“It’s  mean  of  me  to  take  on  so,”  she  said;  “I 
know  you  can’t  stay  here  always.  It  ain’t  for  my¬ 
self  I  was  crying,  so  much — it’s  a  lot  to  have  had 
you  for  two  years.  But  it’s  for  her.  I  wish  she 
could  know  you.” 

Brown  winced  and  stiffened.  “You  know  that 
couldn’t  be,  Hilda — the  way  it  would  have  to  be 
wouldn’t  do.  She’s  a  part  of  me  that  I’ll  have  to 
leave  for  you  to  take  care  of.  Hilda,  you’ll  think 
that,  won’t  you?” 

He  ran  his  rough  palm  lightly  over  the  baby’s 
fuzz  of  black  hair,  and  turned  away.  “I’m  going 
to  hoe  up  that  garden  for  you,”  he  said  abruptly, 
and  was  gone. 

Though  the  ground  was  sticky,  he  did  not  stop 
the  steady,  nervous  strokes  of  the  hoe  for  an  hour. 
His  face  and  hands  were  dripping  and  his  blue  shirt 
showed  wet  where  it  was  pulled  against  his  body  as 
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he  bent  at  the  hoeing.  Finally  he  straightened  up 
at  the  end  of  a  row,  and,  selecting  a  sprout  the 
thickness  of  his  forefinger  from  a  group  that  had 
grown  on  the  stump  of  a  cut  cottonwood,  he  whit¬ 
tled  a  spade-shaped  cleaner  for  his  hoe.  As  he 
scraped  the  mud  from  the  blade  he  rolled  it  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers  into  little  balls,  staring  mean¬ 
while  down  the  garden  rows  to  where,  on  beyond, 
the  young  wheat  showed  delicate  green  in  the  slight 
hollows  left  by  the  seeder  disks.  But  as  he  rolled 
the  mud  it  began  to  crumble,  and  he  threw  it  in 
broken  bits  to  the  ground. 

Thereafter  he  worked  more  slowly,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  clean  the  hoe,  and  hilling  up  each  plant 
with  utmost  care,  as  though  it  were  to  receive  no 
more  attention  for  the  entire  season.  It  was  fully 
noon  when  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

“Got  anything  for  a  hungry  man?”  he  inquired 
with  an  effort  at  joviality. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  was  twisting  the  edge  of  her  apron, 
her  face  working. 

“Oh  Ed,”  she  cried,  “I  ain’t  got  a  thing,  an’  here 
you  been  working  all  morning.  I  was  putting  the 
baby  to  sleep,  and  then  I  just  got  to  thinking,  and 
seemed  I  didn’t  care  whether  there  was  any  dinner 
got  or  not.  I’m  sorry,  Ed.” 

“Pshaw,”  he  laughed  at  her.  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  little  picnic,  then — just  what  we  can  find 
in  the  cupboard?” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  sat  down  together  to  a 
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plate  of  cold  pork,  bread  and  butter,  plum  jam  in 
a  small  earthen  pitcher,  and  glasses  of  milk.  They 
ate  rather  silently,  the  man  preoccupied,  the  woman 
repentantly  pressing  on  him  the  slender  bill 
of  fare.  Neither  ate  much,  and  in  but  a  little  while 
Brown  rose  and  went  to  his  room.  He  remained 
there  nearly  an  hour.  When  at  last  he  emerged  he 
carried  a  small  bundle  tied  in  newspaper. 

“I'm  not  going  to  try  to  take  the  books,”  he  said. 
“They’re  too  heavy ;  and  they’re  yours  anyway, 
Hilda,  and  maybe  sometime  she’ll  want  to  read 
them.” 

“Oh  Ed,  I’m  so  glad!”  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  “All  of  them?  I  most  thought  I’d  ask  you 
to  leave  one  or  two  for  her,  but — ” 

“And  there’s  some  little  trinkets  I’m  going  to 
leave — they’re  not  much,  but  maybe  you’ll  like 
them — ” 

She  took  his  arm  and  led  him  back  into  the  tiny 
bedroom.  There  on  the  white  runner  of  the  wash- 
stand  lay  a  little  pile  of  jewellery — a  pair  of  plain 
gold  cuff  buttons,  a  large  silver  ring  set  with  a  car¬ 
buncle,  a  small  gold  coin  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  a  gold  ring  with  a  black  seal.  Mrs.  Horsfall 
lifted  them  tenderly  one  by  one  and  laid  them  in 
her  big  red  hand.  Then  suddenly  she  threw  her 
arm  about  his  shoulders  and  drew  him  close  against 
her  for  a  moment.  He  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
forehead,  then  pushed  her  gently  away. 
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“I’m  going  to  hoe  out  those  early  potatoes,”  he 
announced.  “He’ll  never  do  it.” 

“Oh,  don’t  bother,  Ed,”  she  began,  but  he  was 
gone.  Smiling,  she  entered  the  kitchen  and  be¬ 
gan  to  work  about  the  stove,  building  a  fire  and  get¬ 
ting  out  pans  and  utensils.  At  last  she  began  to 
hum  a  tune. 

Brown  worked  feverishly  at  the  potatoes,  stop¬ 
ping  only  now  and  then  to  look  at  his  watch.  But 
the  rows  were  long  and  the  patch  was  wide,  and 
it  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  he  left  the  hoe  by 
the  garden  gate  and  walked  hurriedly  to  the  house. 
His  shirt-sleeves  were  wet  and  dirt-stained  from 
wrists  almost  to  shoulders,  and  his  hands  and  face 
were  grimy.  As  he  bent  over  his  basin  at  the  wash- 
stand  he  noted  the  cloth  laid  over  something  on 
the  work-table,  the  pots  and  pans  on  the  stove. 
Mrs.  Horsfall  was  in  her  bedroom.  When  he 
emerged  from  his  room  a  few  minutes  later,  in  a 
clean  shirt  and  loose  black  coat,  he  found  the  table 
set,  and  mashed  potatoes,  fried  pork,  creamed 
beans,  and  cherry  pie  steaming  on  it.  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall  stood  beside  her  chair,  her  dark  cheeks  flushed 
with  excitement,  her  red  hand  smoothing  a  clean 
white  apron  on  her  hip,  and  baby  Druida  smiling 
on  her  arm  in  a  freshly  ironed  white  dress  edged 
with  myriad  ruffles. 

“We  wanted  you  to  have  something  before  your 
walk,”  she  said. 
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“Oh,  Hilda,  you’re  too  good  to  me!”  Brown’s 
face  was  red  and  then  suddenly  white.  But  he  sat 
down  and  ate  heartily,  while  Mrs.  Horsfall,  eating 
nothing,  heaped  his  plate. 

“I  wish  you’d  tell  me  about  Druida,”  she  began. 
“Shall  I  ever  let  her  know — ?” 

“You’ll  have  to  decide,  I’m  afraid,  Hilda.  If 
she’s  the  kind  of  girl — well — when  the  time 
comes,  you’ll  know.  But  if  she  ever  asks  you,  tell 
her  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  I  will.  Do  you — do  you  suppose  you  might 
ever  come  to  see — her,  Ed?” 

“Hilda,  I  don’t  know  that  I  could  stand  it,  nor 
you.  I’d  come  to  see  you.  I’ll  see.  I — if  I’m 
still  alive — I  don’t  know,  Hilda.” 

He  rose,  grasped  his  bundle  and  his  hat,  and 
turned  to  face  her.  She  stood  looking  at  him 
with  proud  strength,  held  the  sleepy  baby  for  him 
to  kiss,  kissed  him  long  and  hotly  on  the  mouth, 
and  watched  him  go  without  a  tremor.  But  when 
he  had  passed  the  window  and  started  down  the 
lane,  she  carried  Druida  into  the  front  bedroom 
and  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed.  Lying  down  her¬ 
self  so  that  she  could  watch  the  retreating  figure, 
she  gave  the  child  her  breast.  She  lay  quietly 
for  a  time,  and  the  baby,  satisfied,  threw 
her  plump  arm  above  her  head  and  fell  asleep. 
But  when  Brown  had  turned  from  the  lane  into 
the  road  and  passed  finally  from  her  sight,  the 
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woman  buried  her  face  in  her  arms  and  cried  chok¬ 
ingly,  her  long  shuddering  sobs  shaking  the  bed. 
Finally  she  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke  it  wras 
in  the  darkness  soon  after  sunset,  to  hear  the  spring 
wagon  jolting  toward  the  barn.  “He’s  home,”  she 
thought,  and  lay  quiet,  putting  off  the  time  when 
she  must  rise  to  meet  him  and  give  him  his  sup¬ 
per.  She  waited  a  long  time,  and  heard  noises 
from  the  barn — the  grind  of  the  sliding  door,  the 
lowing  of  the  cows.  But  still  Oscar  did  not  come. 
She  noticed  that  now  the  moonlight  was  beginning, 
and  as  she  rolled  over  to  look  out  at  it  she  saw  a 
slender  figure  going  down  the  lane,  silhouetted 
black  against  the  radiance  of  the  rising  moon.  She 
sprang  from  the  bed. 

Outside  the  house,  she  saw  the  tongue  of  the 
spring  wagon  projecting  from  the  shed.  As  she 
passed  she  heard  a  dull  buzzing  sound.  Crossing 
to  the  wagon  she  found  her  husband  lying  at  full 
length  in  the  bottom,  his  head  under  the  seat,  snor¬ 
ing  softly.  She  prodded  him,  but  he  only  stirred 
uneasily.  He  stank  of  whiskey. 

She  hurried  on  to  the  barn.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  entry  she  could  hear  the  horses  crunching  their 
oats,  and  feel  the  hay  that  stuck  out  of  the  mangers. 
Above  the  granary  door  a  dull  glimmer  of  light 
proved  to  be  the  milk  pail,  warm  from  its  contents 
of  milk. 

She  turned  and  stumbled  from  the  barn.  She 
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wanted  to  see  him — to  thank  him  for  this — she 
wanted  him  once  more.  She  broke  into  an  awk¬ 
ward  run  that  took  her  breath.  She  felt  herself 
sweating,  and  knew  that  her  black  hair  was  uncoil¬ 
ing  in  the  yellow  moonlight.  She  slowed  to  a  walk, 
then  ran  again.  But  when  she  reached  the 
end  of  the  lane  and  looked  up  the  road,  she  could 
not  see  him.  He  was  lost  in  the  vague  uncertainty 
where  the  grey  track  ended.  She  called  his  name 
once,  but  there  was  no  answer.  As  if  in  mockery, 
the  light  breeze  from  the  south  brought  her  faintly 
the  long-drawn  whistle  of  a  train ;  and  then  she  saw 
the  evening  Limited,  a  chain  of  yellow  lights, 
moving  very  slowly  as  it  seemed,  far  off  at  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  away  from  Stablesburg  toward  the 
west. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  school  room  was  filled  with  a  subdued 
medley  of  noises:  the  squeak  of  a  seat,  the 
shuffle  of  tired  feet  in  shoes,  the  scrape  of  a 
slate  pencil,  a  cautious  whisper.  Behind  and  be¬ 
neath  all  was  the  many-tongued  voice  of  the  wind 
that  in  May  blows  steadily  for  days  and  days 
across  the  scores  of  dead  level  miles  along  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Although  all  the  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  room — that  from  which 
the  wind  came — were  closed  and  locked,  the 
stiffly-starched,  dingy  curtains  moved  continu¬ 
ously,  as  though  handled  by  unseen,  feeble  fingers. 

One  window  on  the  north  was  open,  giving  a 
glimpse  under  the  out-blown  curtain  of  miles  of 
deep  green  wheat,  just  tall  enough  to  begin  to 
blend,  from  the  clearly  defined  seeder  rows,  into  a 
solid  carpet.  One  or  two  squarish  groves  loomed 
pale  green  above  the  fields.  Beyond,  the  sky  was 
grey  at  the  horizon,  blazing  blue  above. 

Suddenly  a  clear,  musical  whistle  sounded  out¬ 
side  the  window,  and  a  young  girl  passed  by,  carry¬ 
ing  a  rusty  bucket  full  of  water,  her  virginal  figure 
erect  and  graceful  in  the  full  blue  dress.  Across 
her  shoulders,  tensed  with  the  strain  of  her  load, 
were  blown  two  heavy  black  braids. 
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From  the  teacher’s  desk,  slightly  elevated  at  the 
front  of  the  room,  Lina  Hansen  looked  up  abruptly 
as  the  whistle  passed  the  window.  Her  thick, 
blunt  nose  was  shiny,  and  her  colourless  hair  frowsy 
about  her  ears.  Her  small  mouth  remained 
slightly  open  all  the  time,  exposing  two  large  up¬ 
per  teeth. 

Druida  entered  the  room  quietly  and  walked 
straight  up  the  aisle  in  the  centre,  placing  the  pail 
of  water  carefully  on  a  small  shelf  near  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desk.  Above,  beside  a  granite  basin,  hung 
a  battered  dipper  and  a  dirty  roller  towel.  As 
she  turned  toward  her  seat,  her  heavy  shoes  left 
faint  traces  on  the  floor.  Miss  Hansen  jerked 
her  thick  body  to  a  standing  posture. 

“Look  at  that  mud!”  she  exclaimed. 

Druida  started,  and  turning  quickly  looked 
dumbly  at  her  tracks. 

“Wha’ d’  yuh  mean,  trackin’  in  mud  like  that?” 
insisted  the  teacher  angrily. 

Druida  raised  her  head  and  looked  full  at  the 
teacher’s  face.  “You  told  me  to  get  the  water,” 
she  said  slowly.  “You  know  it’s  all  muddy  around 
the  pump  where  the  boys ’ve  been  playing.” 

“Shut  your  mouth!”  A  violent  red  rose  under 
the  roots  of  the  scraggly  hair  on  Miss  Hansen’s 
neck,  and  mounted  until  it  covered  her  whole 
round  face.  “Go  an’  git  the  mop  an’  clean  it  up. 
An’  don’t  let  me  have  no  back  talk  from  you, 
Droodie  Horsfall.”  She  emphasized  cruelly  the 
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unlovely  contraction,  and  a  snicker  swept  over  the 
room. 

Druida’s  head  went  up.  Eyes  bright  and  face 
flaming,  she  got  the  mop  from  the  closet  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  rubbed  the  tracks  from  the 
floor,  leaving  a  large  spot  cleared  of  dust. 
Whispers  hissed  about  her,  necks  were  craned,  and 
as  she  passed  back  down  the  aisle  one  squat,  red- 
haired  urchin  thrust  out  a  furry  pink  tongue. 

Before  she  had  regained  her  seat  the  teacher 
called  sharply:  “Seventh  readin’  come  on  up  and 
recite.”  Five  girls  about  Druida’s  size  popped 
from  their  seats  and  scrambled  to  the  front 
benches.  While  Druida  fished  in  her  desk  for  the 
book,  the  teacher  stood  with  one  fist  on  her  hip, 
glaring.  The  child  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle,  re¬ 
garding  the  teacher’s  angry  face  with  level  eyes. 
Miss  Hansen  dropped  abruptly  and  heavily  into  her 
seat.  “Carla,  you  read,”  she  ordered. 

A  slim,  colourless  girl  with  red  pigtails  rose  im¬ 
mediately  and  began  to  rattle  meaninglessly 
through  the  lines.  By  some  strange  but  character¬ 
istic  vagary  of  the  textbook  makers,  these  imma¬ 
ture  children  of  German  and  Scandinavian  immi¬ 
grants  were  “interpreting”  a  passage  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “The  Holy  Grail” :  “Part  black  part  whit- 
tened  with  the  bones  of  men  not  be  crost  save  where 
some  ancient  king  had  built  a  way.  Where  link’d 
with  many  a  bridge  a  thousand  piers  run  into  the 
great  sea.  An’  Galleyhad  fled  along  them  bridges. 
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By  bridge  and  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  be 
crost.” 

“That’ll  do,”  interrupted  the  high-pitched  nasal 
voice  from  the  desk.  “What  is  ‘crost’?” 

“Gotten  over.” 

“Correct.  What  is  ‘piers’?” 

Silence. 

“Same  as  bridges.  Next.” 

So  the  recitation  proceeded.  When  Druida’s 
turn  came,  in  her  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
teacher  pointedly  called  on  Carla  to  “Read  the  rest, 
yuh  read  so  good.” 

The  members  of  the  class  nudged  each  other, 
with  side  glances  at  Druida,  and  the  whispering 
behind  increased  in  volume. 

“What  is  ‘breviary’?”  inquired  Miss  Hansen 
when  Carla  had  finished.  No  hand  was  raised  but 
Druida’s.  “It’s — a  kind  of  a  book,”  the  teacher 
explained  hastily.  “And  what  is  ‘thorpe’?”  She 
blundered  on.  Again  Druida  was  the  only  volun¬ 
teer.  Miss  Hansen  fumbled  for  a  definition. 
Druida  held  her  hand  quietly  above  her  head, 
watching  the  teacher  with  a  certain  cool  curios¬ 
ity.  “It’s — it’s  a  kind  of  a  woods,”  she  announced 
stubbornly.  Druida  smiled. 

The  teacher  jerked  her  rumpled  skirt  and  reached 
blindly  to  her  desk  for  another  book.  “Fifth  spell¬ 
in’,”  she  cried  harshly,  suppressed  tears  in  her 
voice.  Druida  led  the  way  back  to  the  seats,  still 
smiling. 
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An  hour  later  the  roomful  was  dismissed.  Some 
struck  out  down  the  clean-blown  prairie  road  at 
once,  while  three  or  four  clustered  about  the 
teacher’s  desk.  Druida,  in  a  close-fitting  blue  cap, 
her  small  tin  dinner-pail  in  one  hand  and  a  battered 
book  in  the  other,  set  out  alone.  The  squat,  red- 
haired  boy  yelled  at  her  “Hey,  Droodie,  had  tuh 
scrub  the  floor!”  She  did  not  turn,  and  he  picked 
up  a  clod  and  hurled  it  after  her.  It  fell  short  of 
the  mark,  and  he  contented  himself  with  yelling 
“Droodie  Horsfall !  Droodie  Horsfall !”  as  he  scam¬ 
pered  after  the  others. 

A  few  rods  from  the  schoolhouse,  Druida’s  road 
dipped  into  a  swale,  partially  hiding  it  from  view. 
Looking  back  to  see  that  she  was  not  observed, 
Druida  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  road,  ran  eagerly 
along  the  shallow  ditch  for  a  few  rods,  and  dropped 
to  her  knees  before  a  small  hole  in  the  low  bank. 
Excitedly  she  pried  at  the  lid  of  her  dinner-pail. 
“Come,  bunny!”  she  cried  softly.  “Maybe  I  can 
feed  you  before  the  others  come  along,  if  you 
hurry.”  She  carefully  laid  a  small  piece  of  but¬ 
tered  bread  at  the  opening  and,  leaning  her  head 
over  it,  called  softly,  “Come,  bunny ;  come,  bunny.” 
In  a  moment  two  round  bright  eyes  shone  out  at 
her,  and  a  half-grown  striped  gopher  came  into 
view.  He  seized  the  bread  as  though  to  pull  it 
back  into  the  hole.  But  as  she  sat  motionless, 
talking  to  him,  her  large  black  eyes  soft  and  lumi¬ 
nous,  he  gradually  came  out  and  sat  upright  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  burrow,  nibbling  at  the  bread  like  a 
squirrel  at  a  nut. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  frightened  whistle  and  dived 
into  the  hole.  Druida’s  face  drew  into  sharp  lines 
as  she  sprang  up.  A  big  boy  was  running  down 
the  hill  toward  her,  with  a  bucket  half-full  of  water. 
Behind  came  two  girls  of  Druida’s  size,  and  the 
teacher. 

“Miss  Hansen  says  we  kin  drown  out  that  gopher 
o’  yourn,  Droodie,”  the  boy  shouted.  “We  seen 
you  foolin’  with  him  last  night,  an’  she  says  ‘go 
an’  drown  him  out !’  ” 

Druida  stood  silent.  The  boy  came  within  a  few 
feet  of  her,  then  stopped.  Something  in  her  white 
face  and  smouldering  eyes  held  him.  When  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  low. 

“Go  away,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  I  guess  not,”  he  began. 

“Go  away!”  she  cut  in. 

“I  guess  I  kin  drown  him  out  if  Miss  Hansen  says 
I  kin.”  His  tone  was  defensive. 

“I  say  you  can't!”  Druida  flung  the  words  out 
sharply. 

The  group  of  girls  and  the  teacher  approached 
slowly.  Miss  Hansen  appeared  to  lag.  “Why 
don’t  you  go  ahead  an’  drown  out  that  gopher, 
Harry?”  she  finally  inquired,  forcing  a  grin.  “You 
know  they’re  bad  for  the  crops.” 

Harry  waited,  but  Druida  remained  silent  and 
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motionless.  “She  says  she  ain’t  goin’  to  let  me,” 
Harry  finally  ventured. 

“Nonsense!  Go  ahead!” 

Harry  approached  the  hole,  the  bucket  splashing 
against  his  overall-clad  legs,  his  white  hair  blowing 
under  his  shapeless  cap. 

“Go  away!”  Druida  had  suddenly  leaned  for¬ 
ward  like  a  tense  spring,  her  eyes  blazing.  Harry 
started  and  retreated.  One  of  the  girls  giggled. 
Harry  slowly  reddened  under  his  freckles,  but  he 
did  not  move  toward  the  hole. 

Miss  Hansen’s  mouth  widened.  Her  breath 
came  fast ;  she  glared  at  the  girl  on  the  bank,  and  as 
Druida  faced  her,  she  flushed  dull-red.  “Come  on 
an’  leave  the  little  fool  with  her  nasty  gopher-hole, 
then,”  she  mumbled.  Druida’s  lips  curved  into  a 
triumphant  smile.  The  teacher  bit  her  lip,  made 
as  though  to  speak,  then  hurriedly  led  the  group 
on  across  the  draw  and  up  the  rise  on  the  other 
side.  Druida  watched  them,  still  smiling.  But 
as  they  receded  the  smile  gradually  passed  and 
left  her  face  drawn  and  white,  tragic  in  its  tense¬ 
ness.  The  figures  disappeared.  Suddenly  the 
girl  threw  herself  down  on  the  young  prairie  grass 
of  the  bank  and  buried  her  face  in  her  arms,  her 
body  shaking  with  sobs.  For  a  long  time  she  lay 
there,  crying  violently,  twisting  sometimes  from 
side  to  side.  At  last  she  grew  quiet,  raised  her¬ 
self,  and  rubbed  her  face  with  her  dusty  apron,  so 
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that  hex*  finely-chiselled  features  were  smudged  as 
well  as  teai’-staiued.  She  leaned  over  the  hole  and 
whispered  brokenly  to  the  gopher,  but  he  did  not 
appear.  She  glanced  apprehensively  toward  the 
rapidly  lowering  sun,  then  picked  up  her  pail  and 
book  and  ran  aci’oss  the  unploughed  praii’ie  toward' 
the  north. 

It  was  easy  going  over  the  short,  tender  grass, 
for  the  prairie  had  been  burned  over  in  the  spring, 
and  Druida  alternated  running  with  rapid  walk¬ 
ing  until  she  reached  the  fence  of  charred  posts 
and  two  bai’bed  wires  which  marked  the  limits  of 
the  Horsfall  pasture.  As  she  crawled  under  the 
fence  and  struck  into  a  cow-path  beyond,  she 
noticed  two  stems  of  mai’sh-marigold  blossoms  in  a 
pool  where  the  stream  that  flowed  down  the  draw 
widened  for  a  few  yards.  She  scrambled  down 
the  steep  bank  and  stood  deliberating  a  moment. 
The  edge  of  the  pool  was  boggy  and  uncertain, 
but  these  were  the  first  flowers  of  the  season.  A 
broken  fence-post  lying  beside  the  cow-path  a  few 
x’ods  away  seemed  to  solve  her  difficulty.  She  ran 
and  picked  it  up,  trudged  back,  and  laid  the  post 
carefully  across  the  mud.  Edging  her  way  out 
very  gingerly,  she  reached  one  of  the  clusters, 
pulled  it  out  of  the  water,  and  twisted  off  its  thick 
stem.  Leaving  the  other,  she  regained  the  path 
and  ran  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  down  the  long 
narrow  pasture  toward  the  L-shaped  grove. 
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It  was  dusk  as  she  circled  the  barn.  The  cool, 
clean  kitchen  was  dark  as  she  entered,  and  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  stove.  Druida  lighted  a  tall  oil 
lamp.  She  placed  her  marigolds  in  a  glass  fruit- 
jar,  on  the  centre  of  the  work  table,  where  her 
mother  would  see  them  at  once.  She  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  range,  washed  her  face  and  hands,  then 
stepped  to  the  door  to  look  out.  She  saw  a  form 
moving  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  grove,  and  heard 
the  bump  of  bricks  against  the  boards  and  the 
frightened  squawk  of  young  fowls.  It  was  a  nightly 
function,  this  shutting  up  of  the  chickens.  Pres¬ 
ently  Mrs.  Horsfall  approached  the  circle  of  light 
from  the  door.  Druida  saw  that  her  percale  work 
dress  was  marked  with  dirt,  and  the  pocket  was 
torn  open.  Her  large  face  was  haggard,  and  her 
eyes  glared  unseeingly.  Druida  shrank  back  into 
the  kitchen.  She  glanced  anxiously  at  the  mari¬ 
golds,  but  her  mother  was  already  entering  the 
door. 

“Them  hawks’s  been  at  my  chickens  again.”  Mrs. 
Horsfall  spoke  heavily,  almost  accusingly.  “Got 
three  o’  the  white  ones  today — and  after  I  went  to 
all  the  trouble  to  start  ’em  early —  What’s  this?” 
She  thrust  the  marigolds  toward  Druida.  “What 
you  mean  dirtying  up  a  clean  jar  with  them  fool 
flowers?  Go  an’  throw  them  out  this  minute  an’ 
wash  the  jar.  Ain’t  I  got  work  enough  as  it  is — ?” 
She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  when  Druida  returned, 
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her  towsled  head  was  on  her  arms  and  her  big 
shoulders  were  shaking  with  sobs.  “Oh,  Oh !”  she 
moaned. 

Druida  hung  back  uncertainly,  then  ventured 
over  to  lay  a  timid  hand  on  her  mother's  arm. 

“I’m  sorry,  mama,  about — ”  she  began. 

“Git  out,  I  don’t  want  nobody  around!’’  The 
woman  rose,  her  face  flushed  and  wet  with  tears, 
her  eyes  wild.  She  thrust  her  way  past  Druida 
and  stumbled  into  the  next  room.  A  moment  later 
Druida  heard  the  lock  click  in  the  bedroom  door. 
The  girl  sighed.  Without  hesitating  she  donned 
a  large  apron,  got  some  potatoes  from  a  box  by  the 
cupboard,  and  began  peeling  them. 

Half  an  hour  later  Oscar  Horsfall  entered  the 
kitchen,  scuffling  noisily.  He  glanced  around  the 
room.  “So  your  ma’s  off  agin,  is  she?”  he  re¬ 
marked,  washing  himself  rapidly  at  the  basin  in 
the  corner,  and  sputtering  through  his  grey  beard, 
stained  brown  around  the  mouth. 

Druida  did  not  reply.  She  placed  the  boiled 
potatoes  and  warmed-over  beans  on  the  table,  and 
they  sat  down  in  silence. 

“Seems  to  me  this  ain’t  much  of  a  supper,”  Hors¬ 
fall  remarked  finally,  finishing  his  second  plateful. 
“Seems  to  me  a  girl  o’  your  size  might  git  a  better 
meal.  Why  was  ye  so  late  home?” 

“I  hurried,”  Druida  replied. 

He  did  not  speak  again.  After  filling  himself 
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he  sat  smoking  a  pipe  while  Druida  cleared  the 
table.  While  she  was  washing  the  dishes,  Druida 
heard  him  rise,  yawn,  and,  crossing  to  the  door  of 
the  down-stairs  bedroom  which  he  shared  with  his 
wife,  rap  smartly.  There  wTas  no  reply.  He 
pounded  vigorously.  From  within  came  a  muffled 
“Git  out!”  Muttering  curses  under  his  breath, 
Horsfall  kicked  open  the  door  from  the  dining 
room  to  the  “front  room”  and  threw  himself  on  the 
“spare  bed.”  Before  Druida  was  ready  to  climb 
the  steep  stairs  to  her  tiny  chamber,  he  was  snoring 
heavily. 

As  she  undressed  she  planned  her  morning’s 
work.  She  would  rise  early,  fry  ham,  eggs,  and 
potatoes  for  breakfast.  There  would  be  the  chick¬ 
ens  to  let  out  and  feed  and  water,  too.  The  next 
day  was  Saturday,  so  that  she  could  stay  at  home 
and  get  dinner.  She  would  watch  for  hawks.  She 
would  have  baked  potatoes — boiled  ham — and  so 
she  fell  asleep. 

The  morning’s  program  went  as  she  had  planned. 
But  at  eleven  o’clock  Oscar  Horsfall  came  stum¬ 
bling  into  the  kitchen. 

“Where’s  yer  ma?”  he  demanded. 

“She  ain’t  been  out  yet,”  Druida  answered. 

“Damn  it  all,  ain’t  she  goin’  to  git  up  at  all?” 

“I  don’t  know,  pa.  You  know  how  she  is  some¬ 
times.” 

“  ’S  dinner  ready?” 
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“Why,  no;  it’s  only  eleven  o'clock —  I’ll  hurry 

“Why  in  hell  ain't  it  ready?  I  want  to  go  to 
town.  Don't  you  know  I  allays  go  to  town  a  Satur¬ 
day?  You  damn  little  fool,  you’re  as  bad  as  she 
is.” 

He  clumped  down  the  stoop,  leaving  Druida 
white  and  trembling.  Presently  the  spring  wagon 
clattered  past  the  house  and  down  the  track  toward 
the  road,  the  horses  lashed  into  a  clumsy  gallop. 
Druida  ate  a  fewT  mouthfuls,  then  went  out  into  the 
grove  for  a  long  afternoon — part  of  the  time  clean¬ 
ing  chicken  coops,  but  for  the  most  part  playing 
energetically  with  a  few  pet  chickens  and  little 
enclosures  of  cottonwood  twigs,  or  lying  back  idly 
on  a  sloping  coop,  gazing  up  into  the  marvellous 
blue  of  the  sky. 

She  knew  Horsfall  would  not  be  home  until  late. 
Accordingly  she  brought  the  cows  up  early,  did  the 
milking,  filled  the  mangers  and  the  feed-boxes  for 
the  horses,  and  trudged  wearily  to  the  house  with 
the  heavy  pails.  Her  mother  had  been  in  the 
kitchen  to  eat,  and  had  left  a  plate  and  cup  on  the 
table.  Druida  fixed  the  milk  in  the  “gravity 
separator,”  pumping  and  carrying  six  pailfuls  of 
cold  water  for  the  purpose.  Then  she  drank  some 
of  the  milk,  and  ate  heartily  of  the  bread  and  cold 
potatoes  before  going  to  bed. 

She  wras  awakened  some  time  later  by  an  angry 
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voice  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “Droodie! 
Droodie!”  it  was  calling.  She  recognized  Hors¬ 
fall's  tones,  unusually  thickened,  and  knew  that 
he  was  drunk. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“Come  down  here  an’  git  me  a  lunch,  and  be 
damn  quick  about  it!  Why  in  hell  didn’  you  fix 
me  no  supper?  Think  I  wan’  to  starve?  Come  on 
now,  don’  waste  no  time.” 

She  hurried  down  stairs,  barefooted,  in  her  loose 
night-gown,  her  heavy  eyes  wide  and  frightened. 
He  followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  stood  over  her 
while  she  tremblingly  poured  out  cream,  built  a 
fire  with  the  kindling  she  had  got  for  the  morning, 
heated  coffee,  and  warmed  potatoes.  His  eyes  were 
red,  his  face  flushed  and  bloated. 

Finally  he  lurched  into  the  sitting  room.  “Bring 
it  in  here !’’  he  yelled.  There  was  a  stir  in  the  bed¬ 
room.  As  Druida  placed  the  food  before  him  he 
seized  the  heavy  coffee  cup. 

“Where  in  hell’s  the  meat?”  he  roared,  raising 
the  cup.  “Hike  out  to  the  cave  and  git  some,  you 
lazy  little  slut,  or  I’ll  smash  your  mug.” 

The  bedroom  door  burst  open  and  Mrs.  Horsfall 
ran  suddenly  out.  She  wTas  still  in  her  grey  work 
dress,  now  crumpled  and  shapeless,  and  her  black 
hair  was  in  tangles  on  her  shoulders.  She  rushed 
at  Horsfall  and  struck  the  cup  with  her  flat  hand, 
dashing  the  scalding  contents  over  his  arm.  “What 
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do  you  mean?”  she  blazed.  “You  drunken  beast!” 
She  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  on  his  mouth  with 
her  half-clinched  fist,  then  hauled  him  to  his  feet 
and  pushed  him  into  the  front  room.  She  jerked 
shut  the  door  and  locked  it.  Then  without  glanc¬ 
ing  at  Druida  she  returned  to  the  bedroom. 
Druida  blew  out  the  light  and  climbed  the 
stairs. 

The  next  morning  her  mother  was  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  breakfast  wThen  Druida  came  down. 
She  had  already  done  the  chores  at  the  barn.  But 
she  did  not  speak,  going  about  her  work  mechani¬ 
cally  as  though  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 
When  her  husband  appeared  she  upbraided  him  for 
his  drunkenness  the  night  before,  and  he  replied 
defiantly.  They  broke  the  silence  throughout  the 
day  only  in  mutual  abusiveness  that  hurt  Druida 
worse  than  it  could  have  if  it  had  been  directed  at 
her.  But  they  both  ignored  her. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Horsfall  left  the 
house.  Driven  by  mere  physical  uneasiness,  she 
went  out  to  walk  in  the  grove  and  the  fields.  She 
wandered  down  the  narrow  pasture,  and  as  she 
turned  to  come  back  the  sunset  wras  brightening. 
A  great  crimson  and  yellow  blaze  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  climbed  against  the  softening  blue  of  the 
sky.  She  walked  slowly,  her  eyes  lighting  with  the 
exaltation  of  the  swift  climax  of  colour.  She 
stopped  for  a  moment,  half  turning,  fancying  she 
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really  heard  the  quiet  voice  of  him  who  had  taught 
her  to  see  the  sunset.  Then  her  eyes  misted  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  She  hurried  back  toward 
the  house,  her  big  body  shaking  with  the  heaviness 
of  her  breathing.  As  she  neared  the  stoop  she 
passed  the  withered  stem  of  marsh  marigolds, 
lying  where  Druida  had  thrown  it  two  nights  be¬ 
fore.  She  caught  it  up  and  pressed  it  to  her 
breast,  a  great  sob  racking  her.  Druida  was  build¬ 
ing  a  fire  in  the  range. 

“Oh,  little  daughter,  little  daughter,”  she  cried 
brokenly,  dropping  on  her  knees  beside  the  stove 
and  catching  the  child  in  her  arms.  “Can  you  for¬ 
give  mama?” 

Druida  hugged  her  neck  tightly  and  burst  into 
tears.  “Oh  mama — mama — I  knew  you  couldn’t 
help  it — but  mama!” 

She  could  say  no  more.  The  big  woman  rose, 
held  the  girl  squeezed  tightly  in  her  arms  like  a 
baby,  kissing  her  feverishly.  Then  she  placed  her 
on  the  high  stool  by  the  stove. 

“Will  you  sit  here  and  talk  to  mama,  while  she 
gets  supper?” 

Swiftly  she  assembled  materials  for  a  meal  of 
unusual  elaborateness.  Cans  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  opened.  With  incredible  speed  she 
mixed  the  ingredients  of  a  cake.  All  the  while  she 
talked,  questioned  Druida  about  the  school,  the 
teacher,  the  lessons.  Oscar  Horsfall  entered,  and, 
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observing  what  was  going  on,  refrained  from  com¬ 
ment.  But  be  washed  himself  with  unusually  dili¬ 
gent  splashing  and  puffing.  Finally  they  sat  down 
at  the  well  filled  table  with  its  clean  white  cloth. 

As  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  carried  to  the 
kitchen  Mrs.  Horsfall  blew  out  the  kitchen  lamp. 

“I’ll  do  the  dishes  in  the  morning,”  she  remarked. 
“I  want  to  finish  that  dress  tonight.” 

“Oh  mama,  my  dress?”  Druida’s  happiness  was 
complete. 

“Yes,  it’s  ready  to  fit,  and  I  want  you  to  have  it 
for  school  tomorrow.” 

“For  school !  Oh,  goody !” 

Presently  the  fitting  of  the  sheer,  blue-flowered 
lawn  was  completed,  and  Hilda  Horsfall  sat  down 
to  the  steady  working  of  her  fine,  even  seams,  while 
Druida  climbed  the  stairs  happily,  still  warm  with 
a  long  hug  from  her  mother’s  big  arms  and  even 
an  awkward  good-night  kiss  from  Oscar  Horsfall. 

Long  after  Druida’s  happy  visioning  of  the  girl¬ 
ish  triumph  of  the  morrow  had  been  replaced  by 
sound  slumber,  Mrs.  Horsfall  toiled  steadily.  She 
blinked  now  and  then  at  the  yellow  kerosene  light, 
but  she  worked  on  until  the  last  button  was  in 
place.  Then  she  laid  the  dainty  garment  carefully 
over  her  arm  and,  slipping  off  her  shoes,  climbed 
the  stairs  as  softly  as  she  could.  Druida  lay  half 
in  the  moonlight,  her  clean-cut  face  turned  toward 
the  window.  It  looked  mature  and  old  in  the  clear 
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light  and  shadow.  Mrs.  Horsfall  laid  the  dress  on 
a  chair  beside  the  bed  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  sleeping  girl.  Her  eyes 
were  blinded  by  hot  tears  as  she  felt  her  way 
back  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  IV 


IT  was  a  golden  morning  in  early  September 
that  greeted  Hruida’s  eager  look  from  her  win¬ 
dow.  This  was  the  “big  day’’  of  the  county 
fair  at  Stablesburg,  and  she  was  to  go  Avith  Bud 
Madsen  for  the  whole  day.  It  AA’as  her  first  trip  of 
the  soi’t,  though  she  had  been  seventeen  the  preced¬ 
ing  winter.  Mrs.  Horsfall,  looked  down  on  as  she 
was  by  her  neighbours,  had  proved  more  strict  than 
they  in  her  surveillance  of  her  daughter’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  young  farmers  and  farmhands 
of  her  acquaintance.  Or  perhaps  the  mother’s 
terrible  moods  of  despondency  had  kept  boys  away ; 
or  perhaps  Druida  herself  was  the  cause — a  young 
Dane  who  had  worked  at  the  Horsfall  farm  during 
harvest  had  reported  that  both  the  women  were 
“uncertain  an’  hasty.”  At  any  rate,  Druida’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  escorts  had  been  confined  to  a  few  com¬ 
munity  parties  and  sleighrides.  She  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “fast  set”  which  was  professedly  the 
despair  and  secretly  the  pride  of  the  community. 

Small  wonder  then  that  she  looked  forward  to 
this  day,  that  her  movements  were  unusually  rapid 
and  decisive  as  she  clothed  herself  and  combed  her 
heavy  black  hair.  Her  thoughts  were  less  on  Bud, 
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lier  escort,  however,  than  on  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  fair,  the  races  and  fireworks,  the  automobile 
in  which  she  was  to  ride. 

Her  mother  was  already  in  the  kitchen  frying 
pancakes  and  potatoes.  Druida  passed  through 
and  out  of  doors,  stopping  at  the  red  iron  pump 
to  fill  a  pail  of  water  for  the  chickens.  A  dozen 
sparrows  of  some  migrant  variety  were  chirping 
among  the  dusty  green  leaves  of  the  towrering 
cottonwoods,  which  were  filled  with  light  by  the 
sun,  just  well  above  the  horizon.  The  level  beams 
fell  along  the  miles  of  stubble  fields,  the  gold  of 
which  had  greyed  a  little  since  the  harvest.  The 
air  was  crisp  with  the  night-chill  that  almost  never 
fails  to  come,  in  the  Valley,  and  seemed  to  have  the 
pungency  and  tang  of  liquor.  Druida  filled  her 
lungs  happily.  It  was  a  fine  day. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  sat  silently  watching  her  daughter 
as  she  packed  the  lunch  from  the  viands  spread  out 
on  the  kitchen  table :  a  fried  chicken ;  a  huge  brown 
cake  baked  by  Druida  the  day  before;  thick  sand¬ 
wiches  with  meat  and  others  with  jelly  between  the 
layers  of  bread;  a  jar  of  cucumber  pickles  and 
another  of  beets.  The  sombre  eyes  of  the  woman 
dwelt  on  the  lines  of  Druida’s  body,  with  its 
straight  litheness,  its  vague  angularities,  its  un¬ 
fulfilled  suggestion  of  amplitudes  and  dignities. 
She  noted  the  firm,  easy  step  in  the  new  shoes, 
the  deftness  of  the  hands  that  fitted  the  white  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  market  basket  just  as  Bud’s 
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shining  Ford  whirled  noisily  around  the  yard  and 
came  to  a  sudden  choking  stop  before  the  door. 
Mrs.  Horsfall  rose.  Druida  hastily  fitted  her  big 
white  hat  before  the  small  mirror  and  drew  on  her 
gloves — elbow  length  gloves  of  white  kid,  her  first 
kid  gloves,  her  mother’s  gift  after  a  “moody  spell” 
a  fewT  weeks  before.  Her  mother  was  looking  at 
her  now  with  tragic  eyes  as  she  took  the  basket 
from  the  table. 

“Cornin’  out  an’  see  Bud,  mama?”  she  asked. 

“I  can’t,  Druida — I'm  all  dirt.”  Mrs.  Horsfall’s 
voice  was  low  and  choking.  She  seized  Druida’s 
gloved  hand  in  her  big  red  fingers  and  looked  into 
her  eyes  dumbly,  an  agony  of  admonition  strug¬ 
gling  to  find  words. 

Druida’s  face  sobered.  She  looked  steadily  into 
her  mother’s  twisting  face,  her  full  lips  steady. 
“Don’t  you  worry  about  me,  mama,”  she  said 
clearly,  and  kissed  the  hot  face.  Her  mother 
gripped  her  fingers  tight,  then  turned  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  stumbled  toward  her  room.  As 
Druida  turned  to  the  front  door,  she  heard  the 
latch  click.  She  sighed  as  she  stepped  out  into 
the  sunlight.  Bud  wTas  standing  by  the  car,  erect 
in  his  cheap  grey  suit  and  sailor  straw.  He 
grinned  joyously  and  opened  the  back  door  of  the 
car  for  her  to  place  the  basket  of  lunch  under  a 
blanket.  “Gee,  ’s  all  that  lunch?”  he  inquired. 
Druida  laughed.  He  admired  vaguely  the  white¬ 
ness  of  her  even  teeth,  the  dark  sheen  of  the  coil  of 
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hair  on  her  neck,  the  depth  of  her  bosom,  and  the 
tapering  round  of  her  long  arms. 

As  Bud  was  starting  the  engine,  Oscar  Horsfall 
came  shambling  from  the  cow  barns,  with  manure- 
daubed  overalls  and  bristly,  pimpled  red  face. 
“Got  room  fer  a  passenger?”  he  hailed  them. 

Bud  hesitated,  but  Druida  answered  promptly : 
“You  know  Annie  and  Lars  are  goin’  with  us.  I 
thought  you  were  goin’  to  plough  today.” 

“Oh,  I  ’spect  I  c’n  walk — or  stay  home  an’  slave 
same  as  always,  eh?”  He  stood  sneering  as  Bud 
climbed  in  and  the  Ford  abruptly  clattered  away. 

Druida’s  vexation  did  not  last  even  the  half-mile 
of  swift  motion  through  the  cool  air  to  the  Ander- 
sons’  grove-girdled  yard,  where  trim  slender  Annie 
and  her  hulking  white-haired  escort,  bearing 
another  market  basket,  climbed  into  the  back  seat 
of  the  Ford.  They  whirled  off  to  the  muffled  bark¬ 
ing  of  dogs  shut  in  the  coalhouse;  the  rest  of  the 
Anderson  family  had  already  started  to  the  fair. 

Thereafter  no  thought  of  her  parents  disturbed 
Druida’s  enjoyment  of  the  drive  to  Stablesburg. 
They  passed  numerous  carriages  and  wagons, 
packed  with  children  who  hailed  them  jovially  or 
enviously  as  the  case  might  be.  The  straight,  wide 
road  had  been  graded  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fieldr,  to  prevent  block¬ 
ading  by  snowdrifts  in  winter.  Down  its  smooth 
surface  the  light  car  flew  easily,  leaving  a  plume 
of  dust  to  settle  on  the  unfenced  yellow  stubble  and 
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the  strips  of  rich  brownish-black  ploughed  land. 
Miles  away  across  the  level  floor  of  the  Valley  the 
horizon  glowed  like  a  silver  rim  of  the  blue  bowl 
of  the  sky.  Against  it  the  groves  of  farms  made 
misty  blots  of  brown.  Along  the  highway  stretched 
fields  of  yellow-green  and  blue-green  alfalfa, 
alternating  with  more  frequent  fields  of  stub¬ 
ble:  the  pearly  grey  of  rye,  the  old  gold  of  oats, 
the  stone-brown  of  flax.  Dull,  shapeless  piles  of 
straw  cornered  the  stubble.  Totato  fields  that  had 
grown  up  to  smartweed  and  mustard  had  been 
gashed  by  the  four-horse  diggers.  A  few  potatoes 
left  by  the  pickers  glistened  white  in  the  long  black 
furrows. 

Druida's  eyes  glowed  as  she  watched.  She  had 
never  seen  the  country  in  this  way  before — unrolled 
so  swiftly  in  brilliant  panorama.  A  keen  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  of  the  goodness  of  life, 
mounted  within  her.  She  was  conscious  of  Bud’s 
strong,  clean  body  beside  her,  of  his  easy  mastery 
of  the  humming  car,  of  his  frank  happiness.  For 
a  little  while  she  thought  that  this  ride  must  last 
for  ever;  it  seemed  in  itself  a  fulfilment,  a  realiza¬ 
tion.  Her  eyes  grew  misty  with  happiness. 

The  stream  of  vehicles  thickened  as  they  neared 
the  town.  Other  cars  appeared,  almost  all  Fords. 
At  last  they  halted  at  the  curb  in  the  congested 
street,  nearly  a  block  from  the  fairground,  and  Bud 
went  on  to  get  the  tickets  while  the  others  waited. 
Druida  looked  curiously  at  the  low  houses,  with 
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their  bare  windows  and  grassless  yards,  which 
lined  the  uneven  board  sidewalk.  From  the 
fairground  ahead  arose  a  medley  of  sounds — the 
squawk  of  toy  horns,  raucous  voices  shouting 
undistinguishable  words,  jangling  music,  and 
cutting  across  all  these  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  merry-go-round. 

Presently  Bud  returned  with  the  tickets, 
manoeuvred  the  car  into  the  line  of  vehicles,  and 
with  starts  and  hitches  drove  finally  to  the  gate, 
where  he  delivered  the  red  cards  to  a  distraught  old 
man  with  a  badge  and  a  heavy  cane.  As  they 
passed  through  the  high  board  archway,  the  din 
seemed  suddenly  multiplied  fourfold.  The  flat, 
treeless  fairground  opened  before  them,  streaming 
with  white-clad  women  and  children  and  hurrying 
men.  Two  rows  of  stands,  tents,  and  booths  edged 
a  wide  lane  of  trampled  grass  that  led  to  a  tall  shed 
of  unpainted  boards — the  grandstand.  Bud  turned 
the  car  sharply  to  the  right,  and  they  passed 
along  a  row  of  closed  stalls,  also  unpainted,  in 
front  of  which  men  in  shirt-sleeves  polished  har¬ 
ness  or  adjusted  bandages,  seated  on  boxes  among 
the  bales  of  straw  and  blankets  and  the  gleaming 
red  and  black  sulkies.  Druida  wondered  what  was 
in  the  bottles  that  lay  sunning  on  the  sides  of  the 
yellow  piles  of  litter. 

Another  turn,  and  they  crossed  the  grounds  to 
find  a  place  in  the  line  of  vehicles  against  a  wire 
stretched  parallel  to  the  race  track,  a  few  yards 
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from  the  fence  that  bordered  it.  As  they  drew  up 
with  a  jerk,  two  harness  horses,  hobbled  and 
bandaged,  white  with  lather,  flashed  by,  their 
drivers  crouching  on  the  light  sulkies  above  their 
flying  heels.  Druida  drew  in  her  breath  with  a 
sharp  exclamation  of  delight.  “Oh,  race  horses ! 
I  love  them !”  she  cried. 

“It  ain’t  a  race  yet,”  Lars  informed  her.  It  was 
perhaps  his  third  speech  that  morning.  Bud 
smiled  tolerantly. 

Immediately  the  two  couples  started  up  the  lane 
of  booths  which  began  near  their  car  and,  inter¬ 
secting  the  lane  from  the  gate,  passed  on  beyond 
the  grandstand,  paralleling  the  race  track. 

First  Bud  bought  lemonade  for  the  crowd — ice 
cold,  sour  water  dipped  in  heavy  glasses  from  a 
galvanized  bushel  basket  in  which  a  few  slices 
of  lemon  were  swimming.  The  red-faced,  greasy 
young  man  in  the  soiled  white  apron  served  them 
indifferently,  pocketed  Bud’s  quarter,  and  went 
on  yelling — “Lem-nade!  Ice  cold  lem-nade!”  to 
the  children  in  the  carriages  and  cars  along  the 
track.  Further  up  they  came  to  a  tent  presided 
over  by  a  slender,  dark-eyed  man  with  oily  hair 
and  olive  skin,  in  a  faultlessly  pressed  linen  suit. 
He  leaned  over  a  pulpitlike  box  on  a  little  plat¬ 
form  and  addressed  them  in  a  pleasantly  ingrati¬ 
ating  voice : 

“Wouldn’t  you  young  people  like  to  see  my  show 
now — before  the  tent  becomes  crowded?  Later  on 
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there  will  be  so  many.  And  now  I  will  make  you 
a  special  price — the  four  for  fifty  cents — regular 
price  fifteen  cents  straight — that’s  right.”  They 
stared  uncertainly  at  a  faded  banner,  representing 
a  savage  of  hippopotamuslike  proportions  and  a 
slender  lady  with  a  long  brown  beard.  They  found 
themselves  ushered  by  an  impassive  negro  between 
walls  of  brown  canvas,  and  suddenly  in  the  presence 
of  a  tubby  mass  of  flesh,  covered  by  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  skin.  The  mass  shifted  to  disclose  a  shapeless 
face  with  vague  yellow  eyes,  edged  with  stiffly  arti¬ 
ficial  black  whiskers.  “Where’s  the  bearded  lady?” 
Bud  started  to  ask  the  negro  attendant,  but  he  had 
returned  to  the  door.  “Are  you  the  whole  show?” 
he  then  addressed  the  mass  of  flesh.  A  film  of  an¬ 
noyance  seemed  to  pass  over  the  yellow  eyes,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  It  was  cool  and  yet  close  in 
the  tent.  Druida  shuddered,  and  they  stumbled 
back  outside. 

Beyond  the  grandstand,  at  the  end  of  the  row  of 
booths,  was  the  merry-go-round.  “Time  fer  a  ride 
or  two  before  dinner,”  suggested  Bud.  They 
climbed  on  at  the  next  stop.  There  were  many 
empty  seats,  and  Druida  mounted  a  small  black 
pony.  Bud  stood  beside  her,  watching  the  gloved 
hands  that  held  the  reins.  “You’re  lookin’  fine 
today,  Druida,”  he  ventured  shyly,  not  looking  up 
at  her.  She  blushed  and  did  not  answer. 

“Not  much  of  a  crowd  here  yet,”  he  remarked 
finally,  when  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  long  ride 
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stopped.  “Be  more  fun  this  afternoon  when  yuh 
have  to  scramble  for  seats.”  They  stepped  off  and 
stood  in  an  uncertain  group. 

“What  shall  we  do  till  dinner-time,  anyhow?” 
Annie  was  a  bit  petulant. 

“I  feel  like  it’s  dinner-time  already,”  Lars  vol¬ 
unteered. 

“I  want  to  see  the  exhibits,”  Druida  announced. 

“Aw  gee,  no,”  Annie  protested. 

“Well,  you  don’  have  to  go,”  Bud  assured  her. 

“Oh,  I  s’pose  we  might  as  well  if  you’re  goin’.” 

So  they  made  the  rounds  of  the  stinking  barns 
and  sheds  writh  the  fat-rumped  cattle,  the  round 
hogs  and  huddled  sheep.  Druida  looked  at  the  an¬ 
imals  with  real  interest,  and  the  keen-eyed  farmers 
in  little  knots  among  the  stalls  and  pens  stopped 
their  talk  and  watched  her  as  she  passed.  “You 
know  a  lot  more  about  the  stock  than  Lars,”  Bud 
whispered  as  they  left  the  sheep  barn  to  pass  along 
the  horse  stalls. 

Druida  laughed  writh  pleasure.  “Oh,  I  just  know 
what  looks  good  to  me,”  she  answered. 

“You’re  a  natural  judge,  I  guess.” 

“I  just  know  how  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
shaped.” 

A  brown  trotting  mare  stuck  her  nervous  head 
from  a  box  stall  as  they  passed,  and  Druida  stopped 
to  stroke  her  quivering,  silky  nose.  Noticing  them, 
a  big,  heavy-set  man  in  grey  overalls  and  pink  shirt 
slouched  toward  them  from  his  folding  chair  under 
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a  faded  awning  in  front  of  an  empty  stall.  “Better 
keep  away  from  that  door,”  he  advised  un¬ 
pleasantly.  “She’s  likely  to  bite  you.” 

The  mare  neighed  softly,  following  the  group 
with  her  big  brown  eyes  as  they  passed  on,  and 
Druida  looked  back  regretfully.  “I  guess  the 
man’s  more  dangerous  than  the  horse,”  she  confided 
to  Bud. 

They  hurried  through  the  noisy,  ill-smelling 
poultry  house,  past  the  rows  of  pumpkins  and  beets 
in  the  vegetable  hall,  and  into  an  octagonal  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  “floral  hall.”  Here  Annie 
suddenly  became  interested  in  the  exhibits  of  quilts, 
crocheted  lace,  and  the  like,  and  pressed  her  small 
face  against  the  netting  barrier  in  the  effort  to 
study  patterns.  Druida  glanced  curiously  at  a 
cluster  of  dauby,  characterless  water-colours  that 
formed  the  “art”  exhibit,  and  passed  by  the  quilts 
and  doilies ;  but  her  eyes  lit  up  at  sight  of  pyramids 
of  reddish-purple  plums  and  yellow  apples  on  small 
paper  plates,  making  spots  of  pure  colour  against 
the  slate-grey  shelves. 

From  the  floral  hall  they  took  the  shortest  cut 
to  their  car,  passing  behind  the  row  of  stands  and 
near  a  small,  unpainted  building  labelled  “women.” 
As  they  passed  it  a  little  child  toddled  out  the  lat¬ 
tice-screened  door,  pursued  by  an  angry  feminine 
voice :  “Come  back  here,  Buddy,  till  yer  buttoned 
up.”  His  little  trousers  were  flapping  about  his 
ankles,  and  his  plump  body  was  bare  from  waist  to 
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knees.  At  sight  of  him  Lars  burst  into  a  broad 
guffaw,  and  Annie  giggled  shrilly,  swerving  against 
her  escort  as  she  stumbled  over  the  uneven  ground. 
Bud  had  taken  Druida’s  arm,  and  now  he  remarked 
that  the  wind  was  coming  up.  Druida,  looking 
sidewise  at  him,  saw  that  he  had  reddened  a  little 
at  Lars’  and  Annie’s  outburst.  But  there  was 
nothing  else  in  his  face  except  frank  amusement. 
As  she  walked  straight  on,  across  the  ground  pitted 
with  holes  of  tent  stakes  of  former  years,  Druida 
smiled  happily.  She  pressed  Bud’s  fingers  ever  so 
slightly,  between  her  arm  and  side. 

After  the  dinner  with  its  seasoning  of  lukewarm 
pop  drunk  from  the  bottles,  Annie  and  Lars  crossed 
the  track  to  witness  a  ball  game,  while  Druida  and 
Bud  found  seats  in  the  grandstand  for  the  races. 

Already  the  big  frame  structure — a  bank  of  low 
board  benches  under  a  sagging  roof — was  filled 
with  people.  Bud  guided  Druida  to  the  top  tier  of 
seats,  where  a  fresh  wind  blew  through  the  build¬ 
ing  under  the  roof.  By  turning  they  could  look 
through  netted  openings  over  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  fairground.  Druida  was  fascinated.  She 
had  never  looked  down  upon  a  crowd  before.  The 
space  between  the  rows  of  stands  was  packed  with 
people,  the  white,  pink,  and  blue  dresses  of  girls 
and  women  mingled  with  the  greys  and  browns  and 
blacks  of  men  and  boys  in  a  tangled  mosaic  of  ever- 
shifting  colours.  The  hoarse  shouts  of  the  side¬ 
show  barkers  and  refreshment  vendors  came  up  to 
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her  blurred  by  the  hum  of  thousands  of  voices,  and 
punctuated  now  and  again  by  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  merry-go-round.  As  she  watched,  and  listened 
to  the  eager,  careless  voices  of  those  directly  be¬ 
neath  her,  Druida  felt  a  great  warmth  of  happiness 
arising  from  the  thousands.  “I  believe  I  like 
people,  Bud,”  she  said  quietly. 

He  smiled  understanding^.  “It’s  a  happy 
crowd,”  he  agreed. 

They  turned  to  watch  the  horses,  three  or  four 
of  which  were  now  on  the  track  warming  up  for  the 
first  heat.  They  flashed  past  the  grandstand  at 
top  speed,  their  swift  legs  gleaming  in  the  pour  of 
white  sunlight  on  the  dirt  track.  Slowing  up,  they 
jogged  back  slowly,  the  drivers  oblivious  of  the 
crowd,  watching  the  track,  glancing  covertly  at 
other  horses. 

At  last  the  bell  began  to  clang  in  the  little  square 
building  across  the  track — the  judges’  stand.  Five 
trotters  drew  together  up  at  the  turn  and  charged 
down  the  stretch  toward  the  grandstand.  But 
they  were  not  together  as  they  passed  under  the 
wire,  and  the  bell  called  them  back  again  and  again. 
“I  like  that  grey  horse,”  Druida  confided.  “Isn’t 
he  a  beauty?” 

“I’m  backing  the  little  bay  mare,”  Bud  an¬ 
nounced. 

After  a  half-dozen  false  starts  the  horses  got 
away,  in  what  seemed  to  Druida  no  better  order 
than  they  had  achieved  before.  It  was  only  a  few 
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breathless  moments  until  they  were  around  the 
half-mile  track.  The  little  bay  was  behind  and 
obviously  tired.  “I  guess  you  were  right  about 
that  grey,”  Bud  told  Druida. 

“He  was  the  only  one  the  driver  was  holding  back 
when  they  passed  just  now,”  she  asserted  proudly. 

“But  he  has  too  far  to  go.  He  was  clear  at  the 
outside.” 

They  could  see  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  oval 
track  the  horses  were  stringing  out.  But  at  the 
turn  the  first  three  drew  together  and  thundered 
down  toward  the  wire  almost  abreast.  They  sped 
by  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust.  There  was  consulta¬ 
tion  in  the  judges’  stand,  comparison  of  watches. 
Then  an  auctioneerlike  bellow  announced :  “First 
heat  of  the  2 :  20  trot.  Black  Knight,  first.  Archi¬ 
bald,  second.  The  Deacon,  third.  Ruby  M.,  dis¬ 
tanced.  Time  2 : 24*4.” 

“I  think  your  grey  is  Archibald,”  said  Bud.  “He 
made  a  fine  race.  Maybe  he'll  win  the  next  heat.” 

Shrill  yells  arose  from  the  mass  of  people  flank¬ 
ing  the  baseball  diamond,  over  in  the  middle  of  the 
oval  enclosed  by  the  track.  “Would  you  rather 
go  over  there  with  Annie?”  Bud  queried. 

“No  indeed,  I’d  rather  stay  here.” 

“So  would  I.  This  is  a  good  place.”  They 
turned  again  to  watch  the  streaming  crowds,  not  at 
all  depleted,  seemingly,  by  the  subtractions  for 
grandstand  and  bleachers. 

The  next  race,  a  pacing  event,  had  only  three 
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entrants.  “It’s  a  cooked-up  affair,”  Bud  an¬ 
nounced,  as  the  horses  got  away  evenly  at  the 
second  trial.  A  minute  later  they  passed  the  grand¬ 
stand  on  the  first  lap,  their  long,  powerful  legs 
swinging  like  pistons.  In  the  same  position  they 
finished  the  mile.  There  was  little  applause. 
“We  want  a  race !”  some  one  yelled. 

The  trotters  came  on  again,  the  little  bay  absent. 
The  grey  was  in  second  position.  Again  there  was 
long  manoeuvring  for  a  start.  When  at  last  the 
starting  judge  yelled  “GO !”  Druida  leaned  forward 
indignantly.  “He  was  behind !”  she  exclaimed. 
“Clear  behind !”  Two  or  three  men  near  them 
turned  and  grinned  at  her  indulgently. 

When  the  horses  passed  the  stand  on  the  first  lap, 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  grey  was  “in  a  box”;  one 
sulky  was  in  front  of  him  and  one  on  each  side, 
and  all  four  horses  were  being  driven  hard.  A 
burning  oath  drifted  up  from  the  flying  mass  of 
flesh  and  harness.  All  together  they  fled  down  the 
far  side  of  the  oval  and  drew  to  the  turn.  The 
people  rose  to  their  feet.  “He’s  clear  outside,” 
Druida  cried.  “He’s  coming — he’s  coming!” 
Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd,  increasing 
to  an  incoherent  roar  as  with  a  mighty  rush  of 
speed  the  four  horses  flashed  under  the  wire  almost 
abreast.  The  hum  of  arguing  voices  filled  the 
stand,  wdiile  the  judges  conferred  lengthily.  There 
was  a  breathless  hush  when  at  last  the  bell  tapped 
for  attention.  “Second  heat,  2 : 20  trot.  Black 
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Knight  wins  the  heat  and  race.”  A  roar  of  cheers. 
“Archibald,  second.”  A  louder  roar,  in  which 
Druida  and  Bud  joined  wholeheartedly.  “The 
Deacon,  third.  Time  2 : 21  flat.  This  ties  the 
track  trotting  record.”  Pandemonium  again — 
shouts,  whistles,  cries  of  “let  ’em  go  again !” 

The  pacers  received  scant  attention.  People  be¬ 
gan  to  file  out  of  the  grandstand.  “Shall  we  go?” 
Bud  asked.  “There’s  only  a  running  race  left.” 

“The  ball  game  isn’t  over  yet,”  Druida  objected. 
“Let's  wait  and  see  the  running  race.”  She  rose  to 
her  feet  to  rest  a  moment,  gazing  over  the  slope  of 
people.  Around  the  judges’  stand  was  a  black 
mass  of  men.  “They’re  betting  on  the  running 
race  over  there,”  Bud  told  her.  Presently  the 
horses  were  led  on,  blanketed  and  blindfolded:  a 
rawboned  grey,  a  small  wiry  black,  and  a  big  chest¬ 
nut  stallion.  The  jockeys  followed.  One,  the 
rider  of  the  chestnut,  was  a  plump  negro  boy  in 
mussy  silk  tights.  The  rider  of  the  grey  was  a  slim, 
middle-aged  man  in  overalls. 

The  horses  pranced  and  struggled  to  be  free. 
Mounted  at  last  and  sidling  toward  the  wire,  they 
were  off  in  an  instant.  “It’s  just  a  half-mile  run,” 
Bud  told  Druida.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
three  horses,  close  together,  neared  the  turn.  The 
crowd  stood  up.  Men  on  the  quarter-stretch 
climbed  the  fence,  leaned  far  out. 

Suddenly  a  chorus  of  angry  yells  went  up  from 
the  edge  of  the  grandstand  toward  which  the  horses 
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were  approaching.  The  black  flashed  under  the 
wire  an  easy  winner.  Ten  lengths  behind  was  the 
labouring  chestnut,  the  little  negro  crouched  oyer 
his  withers,  plying  a  heavy  whip  furiously,  his 
eyes  rolling,  his  face  ashy.  Behind  came  the 
rawboned  grey,  the  rider  reeling  in  his  saddle, 
his  face  a  splash  of  streaming  blood.  The  horses 
were  stopped  almost  under  the  wire.  Furious 
voices  arose.  “He  rode  out  on  me!”  the  negro’s 
shrill  scream  cut  through  the  increasing  uproar. 
Then  with  a  crash  of  boards  and  squealing  of 
wires  the  quarter-stretch  fence  gave  way  and  the 
crowd  of  men  surged  out  on  the  track.  The  negro 
slipped  through  a  hole  at  the  corner  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  and  ran  across  the  fairground.  The  crowd 
swept  after  him.  Shouts  of  “Get  him !  Get  the 
nigger!”  merged  into  an  angry,  incoherent  roar 
as  men  from  the  grandstand  and  the  crowd  outside 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  They  crashed  over  the  tent- 
ropes  and  through  lemonade  stands.  Tripped  by 
stakes,  some  fell  and  were  trampled  upon. 
Screams  of  women,  wails  of  children  arose  in  the 
wake  of  the  black  wave.  Through  the  narrow  space 
between  the  poultry  house  and  the  floral  hall  the 
mob  poured  in  a  swift,  solid  stream. 

At  the  edge  of  the  line  of  horse-stalls  a  huge 
man  in  grey  shirt-sleeves  confronted  them,  bran¬ 
dishing  a  pitchfork.  “He  ran  up  that  way — to  the 
cattlesheds !”  he  bellowed.  The  mob  turned  and 
swept  down  the  line  of  stables,  snatching  ropes 
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and  halters,  in  full  cry  now.  Their  noise  was 
gradually  dissipated  among  the  corridors  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  barns.  Suddenly  like  a  flash  of 
light  the  little  negro  emerged  from  the  stall  be¬ 
hind  the  grey-shirted  man,  and  ran  out  of  the  main 
gate  of  the  fairground. 

Druida  leaned  back  against  the  netting.  She 
felt  suddenly  very  tired.  “I’m  not  sure  that  I 
like  people  so  well  after  all,  Bud.”  She  smiled 
wanly. 

“You’re  tired,”  he  told  her.  “You’re  all  white. 
Let’s  go  back  to  the  car.”  He  held  her  arm  gently 
as  they  descended  the  emptying  range  of  benches. 
In  the  car,  Druida  leaned  back  against  the  seat 
and  closed  her  eyes.  For  a  little  while  she  relaxed 
utterly,  letting  the  waves  of  sound  sweep  over  her 
meaninglessly,  inattentive,  her  mind  a  blank.  In 
a  few  minutes  Annie  and  Lars  came  trailing  in 
from  the  ball  ground,  excited  and  communicative 
as  to  the  score  and  plays.  Annie  was  flushed  and 
sweaty.  The  back  of  her  pink  dress  was  smudged 
where  she  had  sat  on  the  ground. 

Bud  piloted  the  erratic  Ford  out  of  the  fair¬ 
ground  and  through  side  streets  to  the  business 
part  of  town,  drawing  up  at  last  at  the  curb  oppo¬ 
site  the  New  Columbia,  Stablesburg’s  one  hotel. 
They  crossed  the  dusty,  unpaved  street  and  passed 
through  a  screen  door  into  a  narrow  room  with 
a  row  of  chairs  on  either  side  and  a  battered 
counter  in  front.  A  thick-armed  man  in  shirt-sleeves 
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was  counting  change  in  a  cigar  box  on  the  counter. 

“Come  fer  supper?”  he  inquired  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  half-smoked  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

“Sure  have,”  said  Bud. 

“Ladies  go  in  there.”  He  jerked  a  dirty  thumb 
toward  a  closed  pine  door. 

Entering,  Druida  found  herself  in  a  linoleum- 
floored  room  with  low  ceiling  and  a  mass  of  house- 
plants  that  absorbed  the  light  from  the  single  large 
window.  Two  rocking-chairs  with  doilies  on  the 
backs  were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table 
of  elaborate  design,  bearing  a  conch  shell  with  a 
miniature  lake  and  forest  painted  on  its  lip,  and  a 
flat  volume  of  “Spanish-American  War  Pictures.” 
In  the  comer  were  a  china  pitcher  and  bowl  on 
a  wash-stand. 

When  they  had  removed  a  little  of  the  dust 
from  their  faces  the  girls  returned  to  the  outer 
room.  Bud  and  Lars  were  wmiting  awkwardly  by 
the  counter.  Through  another  pine  door  they  en¬ 
tered  a  bare,  rectangular  room  with  six  large 
tables.  This  too  had  a  low  ceiling  and  a  linoleum- 
covered  floor.  One  of  the  tables  was  topped  with 
yellow  oilcloth ;  the  others  had  white  cotton  cloths. 

Presently  a  plump  girl  in  a  black  dress  and 
white  apron  entered  through  a  swinging  door  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  She  filled  four  heavy  glasses 
at  a  large  painted  tank  with  a  faucet,  fished  squares 
of  butter  from  a  crock  of  water,  and  sorting  out 
a  handful  of  silverware  approached  them  non- 
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chalantly.  Druida  saw  that  her  apron  and  collar 
were  very  neat  and  clean  and  her  face  and  neck 
were  daintily  powdered.  Druida  felt  red  and  mussy 
and  uncomfortable.  The  girl  spoke  low  and  easily, 
in  a  practised,  indifferent  voice:  “Ham  an’  eggs, 
beefsteak,  pork  chops,  corn  beef  an’  cabbage.” 
When  they  had  all  voted  for  beefsteak,  she  saun¬ 
tered  away. 

Druida  kept  studying  the  girl  during  the  meal. 
She  seemed  so  self-contained,  so  sure  of  herself. 
Druida,  not  yet  quite  past  the  stage  of  incom¬ 
plete  bodily  control,  of  violent  self-consciousness, 
envied  her,  and  fancied  she  saw  association  be¬ 
tween  the  girl’s  work  and  this  admirable  aplomb. 
It  was  a  new  experience  to  be  waited  on,  to  have 
the  dessert  served  in  a  separate  course,  and  Druida 
enjoyed  it  to  the  fullest. 

After  an  hour  of  hazardous  driving  up  and  down 
the  main  streets,  crowded  with  vehicles  and  con¬ 
fetti-strewn  crowds,  they  returned  to  the  fair¬ 
ground  for  the  fireworks.  The  prairie  sunset  lasts 
long,  and  it  was  late  before  the  sky  had  darkened 
sufficiently  for  the  display  of  rockets,  Roman 
candles,  and  “set  pieces.”  Druida’s  fatigue  had 
vanished  under  the  stimulus  of  the  dinner  at  the 
New  Columbia,  and  she  responded  to  the  play  of 
lights  and  colours  with  deep  and  silent  joy.  Bud 
was  quiet,  too.  Annie  alone  babbled  on. 

The  ride  home  was  a  trying  one  for  Druida. 
Lars,  in  the  back  seat,  was  a  bit  intoxicated  by 
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the  day’s  excitement  and  sensation,  and  insisted 
on  holding  Annie  on  his  lap  in  the  bounding  Ford. 
When  their  kisses  grew  noisy,  Bud  drove  faster. 
At  last  they  were  deposited  with  their  basket  at  the 
Anderson  place,  and  Bud  and  Druida  went  on 
alone.  When  they  had  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
first  trees  of  the  Horsfall  grove,  Bud  slowed  the 
car,  but  Druida  drew  away  from  him  and  he  drove 
slowly  on  to  the  edge  of  the  yard.  There  he 
stopped.  The  place  lay  bare,  white,  and  perfectly 
silent  under  the  moon.  He  turned  to  her  and 
spoke  hesitatingly,  his  voice  husky.  “I  guess  you 
think  I  was  goin’  to  try  to  do  what  Lars  did, 
maybe.  I  guess  I  had  thought  of  that,  but  after 
today  I  know  you  ain’t  that  kind.  An’  I  don’t 
want  to  be  that  kind  either,  Druida.” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  in  the  broken  light 
under  the  cottonwoods.  His  clean,  boyish  face  was 
earnest.  “I’d  like  awful  well  to  have  you  think 
well  o’  me,  Druida,”  he  urged.  “The  guys  told 
me  you  was  stiff,  an’  you  are  different — an’ — I  wish 
you  could  think  I  was  different,  too — Druida.” 

“I  do,  Bud,”  she  said  simply. 

“An’  you’ll  go  with  me  again?” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to — whenever  I  can.”  A  shadow 
crossed  her  face. 

“An’ — maybe,  Druida — do  you  suppose  some¬ 
time — ?”  He  laid  his  big  hand  gently  on  her 
gloved  arm.  She  drew  away  a  bit. 

“We  must  wait,  Bud,”  she  decided.  “We  think 
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we’ve  known  each  other  quite  a  while.  But  we 
don’t  really  know  ourselves.  I  don’t  know  what’s 
in  me  or  what  I'm  going  to  be  or — anything.  And 
I  don’t  know  you  yet,  Bud.” 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  think  I — I  do  want  you  to 
think  well  of  me,  Druida.” 

A  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  her  and  she 
trembled.  He  looked  at  her,  troubled  and  plead¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  broken  laugh  she  threw  her  gloved 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  lightly  on 
the  forehead  with  hot  soft  lips.  Then  before  he 
could  move  she  opened  the  door  of  the  car,  fled  to 
the  house,  and  entered.  He  watched  dumbly,  wait¬ 
ing  in  breathless  hope  that  she  might  return.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  from  the  house. 
Finally  he  carried  her  basket  to  the  step,  set  it 
down,  paused  irresolutely,  and  then,  entering  the 
car,  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  V 


ON  a  March  night  many  weeks  later,  Dru- 
ida  lay  awake  listening  to  a  heated  argu¬ 
ment  in  her  parents’  downstairs  room. 
They  had  returned  very  late  from  a  trip  to 
Stablesburg.  For  once  Oscar  Horsfall  had  come 
home  sober,  and  his  wife  was  in  one  of  those 
periods  of  mental  exhilaration  which  Druida  had 
learned  to  welcome  for  their  brightness  as  well 
as  to  dread  for  the  tits  of  morbid  melancholy 
which  succeeded  them. 

It  had  developed  that  Mrs.  Horsfall  had  called 
on  Dr.  Thompson  to  consult  him  about  some  mi¬ 
nor  ailment,  and  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  her 
to  invite  the  Farmers’  Club  to  meet  at  her  home. 
The  club  was  a  new  organization  in  the  Horsfall 
community,  just  finishing  its  first  winter’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  doctor  had  been  instrumental  in  its 
inception,  and  remained  a  member  in  a  supervi¬ 
sory  capacity.  The  Horsfalls  had  attended  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  meetings,  in  each  case  at  the  doctor’s 
personal  invitation.  But  for  Mrs.  Horsfall  to  in¬ 
vite  the  club  to  her  home  was  indeed  something 
new.  Druida  could  not  remember  any  social  gath¬ 
ering  at  her  home.  The  Horsfalls  were  not  mem- 
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hers  of  the  country  church  on  the  road  to  Stables- 
burg:  its  people  were  Norwegian,  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  were  conducted  in  that  language.  And  until 
the  founding  of  the  club  there  had  been  absolutely 
no  social  gatherings  in  the  neighbourhood  except 
those  connected  with  the  church. 

Druida  had  attended  the  club  meetings  with  her 
parents.  On  these  occasions  she  had  visited  a 
little  with  old  schoolmates,  from  whom  she  had 
seemed  strangely  to  grow  away  since  her  school 
days  had  ended ;  and  she  had  listened  to  uninter¬ 
esting  lectures  on  potato  growing  and  the  di¬ 
seases  of  wheat,  and  to  talks  on  Americanism  by 
various  local  divines.  Her  mother  had  stated  that 
the  speaker  for  the  meeting  at  their  home  was  to 
be  a  teacher  from  the  Normal  College  at  Eiverton, 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

The  argument  now  going  on  in  the  room  below 
dealt  with  the  question  of  finances.  It  was  char- 
acteristic  of  Mrs.  Horsfall  that,  having  decided 
impulsively  to  invite  the  club  to  her  home,  she 
should  determine  to  carry  the  matter  through  in 
the  most  creditable  manner  possible.  She  must 
have  a  new  rug  and  some  new  wall-paper ;  and  she 
must  have  new  dresses  for  Druida  and  herself. 
Oscar  Horsfall  demurred.  There  might  be  money 
enough  for  the  rug  and  the  wall-paper.  But  he 
would  have  to  buy  wheat  for  spring  sowing, 
seed  potatoes :  there  was  no  money  for  dresses. 

“When’s  Druida  had  one,  I’d  like  to  know?”  her 
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mother  demanded  hotly.  “She  stays  at  home  and 
does  more  work  than  you  do,  or  any  girl  ought  to, 
and  no  complaint.  And  she’s  going  to  have  a  new 
dress  for  this  meeting.  It’s  too  little  I’ve  ever  done 
for  her.”  And  she  sobbed  chokingly. 

“Well, — ”  Oscar  hesitated. 

There  was  no  more  audible  talk.  Druida  lay 
for  a  long  time  awake,  wide-eyed  and  thoughtful. 
She  was  girl  enough  to  be  delighted  about  the 
new  dress,  and  woman  enough  to  sense,  and  wonder 
at,  the  remorse  which  underlay  her  mother’s  broken 
speech. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  hurried  breakfast  by 
lamplight,  the  two  women  drove  a  team  of  the  work 
horses  to  Stablesburg.  In  the  cluttered,  barn¬ 
like  store  Mrs.  Horsfall  soon  chose  a  plain,  in¬ 
expensive  rug  and  a  simple  wall-paper,  and  a  dress 
for  herself  of  fresh  gingham  with  a  narrow  brown 
stripe.  But  she  handled  over  piece  after  piece  of 
goods  before  she  found  one  that  suited  her  for 
Druida :  a  soft,  light  silk  of  dull  garnet.  Druida’s 
eyes  lighted  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  the  shim¬ 
mering  stuff.  “Gee,  that'll  make  up  stunnin’  fer 
her,”  the  interested  saleswoman  remarked,  looking 
a  second  time  at  the  girl’s  erect  figure.  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall  did  not  hesitate  at  the  price.  She  fingered 
a  tattered  book  of  patterns,  bought  black  lace  and 
ribbon  for  trimming,  fine  sheer  cloth  for  lingerie, 
new  black  shoes  with  buttons,  even  silk  stockings. 

A  big  box  of  groceries  completed  the  load,  and 
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the  two  women  drove  slowly  homeward,  munching 
a  belated  luncheon  of  cheese  and  cookies.  They 
talked  little.  Mrs.  Horsfall's  mind  was  busy  with 
plans  for  the  two  weeks  until  the  great  event  of 
the  meeting.  Druida  was  content  to  watch  the 
bare,  frozen  fields  as  they  drove  along,  thinking 
vaguely  of  the  new  dress.  The  air  was  raw  and 
filled  with  presentiment  of  storm.  Yet  the  level 
land  was  intensely  colourful  in  a  subdued  key. 
The  black  of  the  fall  ploughing,  the  brown  of  stub¬ 
ble,  the  rusty  red  of  grasses  and  scrub  willows,  were 
all  alike  infused  with  vividness.  The  cottonwood 
groves  massed  warm  grey  against  the  blue  slate  of 
the  sky.  Druida  was  very  happy  as  they  drove 
in,  along  their  own  grove,  to  confront  the  stables, 
flanked  by  manure  piles,  and  the  low  brown  house. 

The  days  that  followed  were  filled  with  feverish 
activity  for  the  two  women.  Together  they  cleaned 
the  whole  house,  and  papered  the  two  front 
rooms  of  the  lower  story.  Later  they  baked  cakes 
and  cookies  and  fried  doughnuts  for  the  inevitable 
hearty  “lunch”  which  was  always  served  after  the 
program.  They  would  serve  no  inferior  “boughten 
things.”  At  the  last  a  double  baking  of  Mrs. 
Horsfall’s  finest  bread  went  into  mountains  of 
white  sandwiches. 

Druida  learned  a  new  admiration  for  her  mother 
as  these  preparations  went  forward  swiftly  and 
methodically.  The  older  woman  was  patient,  pains- 
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taking,  wonderfully  effective.  And  every  night,  by 
the  yellow  lamp,  she  worked  on  Druida’s  dress. 
She  sewed  the  fine,  even  seams  hour  after  hour, 
never  pausing,  her  big  fingers  swift  and  accurate. 
There  were  careful  fittings.  When  at  last  the 
dress  and  all  its  accessories  were  finished,  Druida 
must  be  taught  a  new  way  to  put  up  her  coils  of 
fine  black  hair.  It  was  the  last  night  but  one  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  when  Mrs.  Horsfall  began  on  her 
own  dress. 

None  the  less,  she  was  a  handsome  woman  as 
she  welcomed  her  neighbours  that  cold,  drizzly 
evening:  her  dark  cheeks  coloured  warmly  with 
the  excitement,  her  black  eyes  bright,  her  new  frock 
fresh  and  most  becoming.  Eyes  of  men  and  women 
followed  Druida  as  she  showed  the  girls  where  to 
put  their  wraps,  or  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  push 
back  a  bubbling  coffee  pot;  and  she  flushed,  and 
walked  a  tififle  awkwardly.  She  caught  snatches 
of  talk — “a  late  spring” — “open  up  in  earnest  now” 
— “soon  time  to  start  seeding.”  It  was  after  eight 
o’clock  and  the  neighbours  had  all  assembled, 
crowding  the  small  rooms  with  the  smell  of  wet 
clothing,  perspiration,  and  cheap  tobacco,  when  a 
buggy  wheel  ground  against  the  back  porch,  and 
two  men  entered. 

A  slender,  pale-cheeked  young  fellow  in  a  light 
overcoat  advanced  hesitatingly,  peering  through 
big  glasses  misted  by  the  steam  in  the  kitchen. 
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Behind  him  was  a  thick,  white-haired  man  in  a 
fur  coat,  whose  gentle  voice  Druida  recognized  as 
Doctor  Thompson’s. 

“Mrs.  Horsfall,”  he  was  saying,  “and  how  are 
you  this  evening?  This  is  Mr.  Willoughby,  our 
speaker  for  tonight.” 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  Druida,  will  you  show 
the  gentlemen  where  to  put  their  wraps?  This  is 
my  daughter,  Mr.  Willoughby.” 

Mr.  Willoughby  had  now  removed  the  misted 
spectacles,  and  stood  holding  them  before  him  in 
one  hand,  his  hat  in  the  other.  He  acknowledged 
the  introductions  with  slight  bows.  Druida  walked 
ahead,  with  burning  cheeks,  between  rows  of  mas¬ 
culine  feet  which  were  not  withdrawn,  and  indi¬ 
cated  already  overburdened  hooks  in  the  stairway. 
Willoughby  followed  dubiously.  He  stumbled 
over  one  huge  shoe,  and  was  beginning  a  profuse 
apology  when  the  doctor  broke  in  jovially.  “Leave 
them  out  there  for  me  to  step  on,  Joe,  and  you’ll 
be  sorry!”  The  talk  began  again,  and  Druida 
escaped  to  the  kitchen,  her  heart  beating  wildly, 
a  dim  resentment  at  Willoughby’s  awkwardness 
tilling  her. 

The  meeting  began  at  once.  A  brisk,  dark  man 
in  a  shiny  black  suit  thumped  with  a  book  on  the 
dining-room  table.  “We  will  begin  with  a  song,” 
he  announced.  “Number  twTenty-four.”  A  half- 
dozen  worn  songbooks  were  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  young  ladies  in  the  parlour. 
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One  young  lady  mounted  the  slippery  oak  stool  by 
the  organ  and,  after  fumbling  the  stops  and  swells, 
began  to  play  with  great  spirit.  But  as  the  tune 
proved  to  be  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  no 
one  knew  more  than  a  few  lines  of  the  words ;  and 
as  the  organ  wheezed  mournfully,  failing  alto¬ 
gether  on  some  of  the  high  notes,  the  song  was  not 
markedly  successful.  As  the  first  verse  ended  the 
chairman  announced  abruptly,  “Next  will  be  the 
minutes.” 

The  organist  did  not  hear  the  announcement. 
She  began  the  second  stanza  with  renewed  vigour, 
her  thin  knees  pumping  up  and  down  under  her 
pink  skirt.  After  a  bar  or  two,  missing  the  voices, 
she  glanced  around ;  and  perceiving  the  shut  books, 
she  stopped  abruptly  and  slipped  from  the  stool  to 
the  accompaniment  of  much  giggling  from  the 
women  and  guffaws  from  the  men. 

The  president  pounded  the  table.  “Sadie  likes 
to  play,  don’t  she?”  he  remarked  facetiously. 
“Well,  now  we’ll  have  the  minutes.” 

A  lanky,  long-haired  man  with  spectacles  rose 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  approached  the  light. 
He  read  very  slowly  from  a  small  composition 
book:  “Meeting  of  the  Pelican  Township  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  March  9,  home  of  Mr.  Stefansson.  Called 
to  order  by  Press  Stover.  Address  on  Palestine 
by  Rev.  Cockrun  of  Wells  City.  Adjourned  to 
March  23.” 

“Any  corrections?”  inquired  the  president  belli- 
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gerently,  while  the  lanky  man  remained  standing, 
staring  mildly  about  the  circle.  “The  minutes  is 
approved.”  The  lanky  man  retreated  to  his  cor¬ 
ner.  “Any  business?  Anybody  got  a  motion  to 
make?”  A  pause.  “Next  meeting  will  be  down 
at  my  place.  Everybody  be  sure  and  come.  Last 
meeting  of  the  year.  Now  we  will  have  the  speech 
for  this  time.”  He  fumbled  in  a  vest  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  sheet  of  paper,  many  times  folded. 
Bending  toward  the  light  he  examined  it  closely, 
then  straightened  up.  “Me  an’  Doc  wTrote  over  to 
the  Normal  School  for  a  speaker,  an’  they  sent 
us — ”  (scanning  the  paper) —  “Mr.  Leonard  Wil¬ 
loughby,  an’  he  is  to  speak  on”  (again  the  paper)  — 
“  ‘Ideals  in  Country  Life’.” 

Willoughby  rose  in  his  place,  stepped  behind  his 
chair  and  began  to  speak  rather  rapidly.  He 
started  with  a  mildly  funny  story  which  elicited  a 
few  titters  from  the  women  in  the  front  room  and 
a  chuckle  from  Dr.  Thompson.  Then  he  went  on 
with  a  division  of  his  lecture  called  “Physical 
Ideals.”  He  spoke  of  fences,  of  kitchen  equipment, 
of  painting  the  barn.  He  even  referred  very  cir¬ 
cumspectly  to  the  matter  of  outdoor  toilets  and 
sewage  disposal.  The  silence  grew  tense,  faces 
reddened.  There  was  genuine  relief  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  care  of  machinery,  and  of  live  stock. 

His  manner  soon  grew  easy  and  accustomed. 
He  spoke  with  a  slightly  unfamiliar  accent  which 
was  attractive  to  Druida,  listening  from  the 
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kitchen  door.  His  voice  had  a  mild  professorial 
drone  which  was  overcome  as  he  became  increas¬ 
ingly  earnest.  He  spoke  of  social  ideals — the  up¬ 
building  of  the  community  life — and  finally  of  per¬ 
sonal  ideals :  of  honest  work,  of  tolerance  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  the  development  of  the  best  in  oneself. 
The  lecture  ended  with  an  appeal  for  education — 
in  the  home  and  outside  it — by  personal  efforts — 
in  any  way  that  education  could  be  secured.  Wil¬ 
loughby  fancied  that  he  might  influence  some  young 
man  or  woman  present  to  read  a  book  or  subscribe 
to  a  magazine,  or  even  to  come  to  the  Normal 
School.  He  believed  in  what  he  was  saying;  and 
he  put  all  of  his  not  negligible  endowment  of  elo¬ 
quent  utterance  into  the  appeal. 

He  sat  down  to  a  perfunctory  clapping  of  hands. 
The  stolidity  of  the  men  was  untouched.  Their 
talk  of  crops,  and  the  chatter  of  the  women  in  the 
next  room,  rose  at  once.  But  Druida,  preparing 
the  lunch  in  the  kitchen,  poured  coffee  into  the 
shining  tin  cups  with  trembling  hands.  It  seemed 
that  the  final  message  of  the  lecture  had  been  all 
for  her.  It  made  concrete  and  immediate  all  the 
unexpressed  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  years 
since  she  had  finished  the  country  school.  Her 
eyes  were  troubled,  brilliant,  preoccupied,  as  she 
passed  sandwiches  and  pickles  to  the  rows  of  men. 
She  looked  shyly,  almost  with  awe,  at  Willoughby 
as  she  paused  before  him.  His  manner  was  easier 
now.  He  was  chatting  with  the  doctor,  while  the 
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lanky  secretary  was  painstakingly  writing  down 
with  a  pencil  the  title  of  his  address.  He  smiled 
at  Druida  as  he  accepted  one  of  the  fat  white 
sandwiches,  and  watched  her  as  she  moved  down 
the  line  of  men.  “Who  is  that  girl?’’  he  asked  the 
doctor,  almost  involuntarily. 

“Mrs.  Horsfall’s  daughter,’’  Dr.  Thompson  an¬ 
swered.  “You  met  her  when  you  came  in.”’ 

“Oh  yes ;  I  could  hardly  see  her  then,  without  my 
glasses.  Fine  looking  girl.’’ 

“She  is  a  fine  girl,”  the  doctor  answered  warmly. 
“And  her  mother  is  a  fine  woman.  I  have  known 
her  for  many  years,  though  I  don’t  see  her  often.” 

“They  don’t  get  to  town  very  frequently?” 

“No.” 

Willoughby  busied  himself  with  his  sandwich, 
and  presently  accepted  another  from  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall’s  plate.  “I  didn’t  eat  much  supper,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  In  a  few  minutes  he  remarked,  “Queer 
name,  that  girl  has.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon — ” 

“I  say  that  girl  has  a  queer  name.” 

“Yes.  Druida.” 

“I  had  never  heard  it  before.” 

“Neither  had  I — until  Mrs.  Horsfall  spoke  it.” 
The  doctor’s  round  face  grew  serious. 

A  little  later  he  rose  and  made  his  way  to  the 
kitchen.  Bud  Madsen  had  just  led  out  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  three  strapping  young  fellows  to  “help  pass 
things.”  Two  of  them  were  lugging  a  washbasket 
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full  of  doughnuts  and  cookies  around  the  rooms. 
Bud  was  alone  with  Druida  in  the  kitchen,  watch¬ 
ing  her  cut  cake.  “You’re  lookin’  fine  tonight,” 
the  doctor  heard  him  say,  shyly.  She  reddened 
and  smiled  happily  as  she  gave  him  the  plates  of 
cake.  The  doctor  turned  back  to  find  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall,  chatting  animatedly  among  the  women.  “I 
must  be  going  on  now,”  he  told  her.  “I  suppose  I 
am  to  leave  Mr.  Willoughby  in  your  care  until  train 
time  tomorrow,  as  is  customary?” 

“Certainly,  we’ll  be  glad  to  have  him  stay. 
Didn’t  he  give  a  fine  talk?”  She  rose  and  got  the 
doctor’s  coat,  followed  him  to  the  door.  He 
pressed  her  hand  warmly. 

“I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening,”  he  said. 
“I  am  so  glad  you  decided  to  invite  the  club.” 

“So  am  I,”  she  told  him  simply. 

The  neighbours  lingered  for  the  second  round  of 
coffee,  and  until  all  the  cake  and  most  of  the  dough¬ 
nuts  were  gone.  Finally  they  began  to  start  away. 
Warmed  by  the  food  and  talk,  the  women  crowded 
around  Mrs.  Horsfall,  pressing  her  with  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  invitations,  even  including  the  silent 
Druida  in  the  latter.  Bud,  in  clean  muffler  and 
snug  mackinaw,  departed  with  his  older  sister. 
At  last  only  Willoughby  and  Oscar  Horsfall  were 
left  in  the  close,  smelly  dining  room. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  left  the  door  open  after  the  last  of 
the  guests.  “Come,  Druida,”  she  said  to  the  girl, 
who  was  busying  herself  with  soiled  dishes  in  the 
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kitchen.  “We’ll  tend  to  all  this  later.”  They 
entered  the  dining  room  and  took  chairs  near  the 
men,  wearily  enough.  “I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  your  lecture,”  Mrs. 
Horsfall  began.  “I  liked  it  best  of  all  we’ve  had 
this  year.” 

“I  liked  it  very  much  too,”  Druida  found  herself 
saying. 

Willoughby  brightened  gratefully.  “I  am  indeed 
glad,”  he  said.  Lines  of  fatigue  showed  about  his 
eyes  and  in  his  forehead. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  rose.  “I  think  you  must  be  very 
tired,  after  your  long  drive  and  all,”  she  remarked. 
“I’ll  get  your  room  ready.” 

“I  am  tired,”  he  admitted.  “It  happens  to  be 
only  two  weeks  until  term  examinations,  and  we 
are  working  extra  hard.”  He  turned  to  Druida 
as  her  mother  entered  the  bedroom.  “Do  you  at¬ 
tend  school  in  Stablesburg?”  he  inquired. 

“Oh  no,”  Oscar  Horsfall  answered  for  her. 
“That’s  too  fur  away.  But  she  finished  the  eighth 
grade — took  it  twict.  She  ’uz  the  youngest  one  in 
her  class.  She’s  only  eighteen  now.  Droodie’s 
bright,  she  is.” 

The  girl  reddened  uncomfortably  and  looked 
down,  and  Willoughby  smiled.  “Are  there  any 
students  at  the  Normal  School  from  this  neighbour¬ 
hood?”  he  asked  Oscar  Horsfall. 

“Oh  yes — the  Stover  girls — they  went  there. 
They’re  both  teachin’  now,  though,  I  guess.” 
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“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  know  them.  I  came  to  the 
Normal  School  only  this  year.” 

“New  this  year,  eh?  Where’d  yuh  come  from?” 

“From  Illinois.” 

“Oh,  back  east,  eh;  well,  how  do  you  like  the 
west?” 

“We  don’t  call  Illinois  east,  there,”  Willoughby 
stated ;  “but  it  is  a  good  many  miles  east  of  here,” 
he  added. 

“Sure.  That’s  east.  My  folks  come  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Illinois  is  east  of  that,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  Willoughby  admitted,  and  glanced  at  the 
girl.  He  surprised  frank  appraisal  in  her  eyes. 
At  this  moment  Mrs.  Horsfall  reentered. 

“If  you  please  to  come  this  way,”  she  told  him, 
indicating  the  doorway,  “this  will  be  your  room 
while  you  are  with  us.” 

He  entered  the  “front  bedroom.”  It  showed  no 
sign  of  the  recent  visitation  of  women  and  small 
children.  The  floor  was  clean,  the  bed  smooth 
and  inviting.  A  shaded  lamp  burned  on  the  small 
painted  table.  Behind  it  was  a  row  of  books. 

Willoughby  glanced  at  the  titles  as  he  tugged 
at  his  collar.  Astonished,  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  moved  the  lamp  aside  for  a  better  view: 
Matthew  Arnold’s  “Poems”  and  “Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism”  ;  “The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge”  and  “The  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Native” ;  “Atalanta  in  Calydon” ; 
“Essays  of  Elia” ;  “The  Earthly  Paradise” ;  “Treas¬ 
ure  Island”  and  “Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
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Books” ;  Keats’  Toems ;  and  a  smaller  volume  which 
proved  to  be  the  Rubaiyat. 

Willoughby  read  the  list  a  second  time  in  pro¬ 
found  amazement.  He  had  made  several  lecturing 
ti’ips  for  the  Normal  School.  Never  before  had  he 
found  in  a  farm  home  a  good  book,  except  the  Bible 
or  a  school  text  of  some  classic,  and  occasionally,  in 
a  Scandinavian  or  German  household,  a  few  in  the 
native  tongue. 

He  examined  the  volumes  closely,  one  by  one. 
They  were  of  English  manufacture,  some  of  them 
first  editions.  They  showed  evidence  of  much  use, 
'but  no  abuse.  And  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each,  written 
in  a  firm,  bold,  slightly  awkward  hand,  was  the 
name  “Druida.” 

He  finished  undressing  more  slowly,  fingering 
the  books  now  and  again.  At  last  he  blew  out  the 
lamp  and  raised  the  window.  In  the  cool,  clean 
bed  he  was  soon  asleep. 

Meanwhile  Druida  and  her  mother  carried  some 
of  the  crowded  chairs  from  the  dining  room  into 
other  parts  of  the  house,  swept  crumbs  and  mud 
from  the  floor,  and  quietly  washed  such  of  the 
dishes  as  would  be  needed  for  the  morning  meal. 

Then  Mrs.  Horsfall  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  and 
drew  on  her  big  over-shoes.  “You  run  along  to 
bed,”  she  told  Druida  with  an  unaccustomed  kiss. 
“I’m  going  out  for  a  breath  of  air.” 

Druida  laid  her  dress  carefully  over  a  chair, 
washed  her  face  and  hands  in  the  cold  water  from 
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her  pitcher,  and  lay  down  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  physical  tiredness.  Her  mind  dwelt  eagerly  on 
the  events  of  the  evening,  particularly  on  Willough¬ 
by’s  address.  But  drowsiness  overcame  her  before 
her  mother  reentered  the  house,  her  coarse  dark 
hair  beaded  with  moisture,  and  prodded  her  sleep¬ 
ing  husband  from  his  place  by  the  fire. 

In  the  morning  it  was  quite  light  wThen  Wil¬ 
loughby  awoke.  A  steady  rain  was  falling  outside. 
He  dressed  hurriedly  and  entered  the  dining  room. 
Mrs.  Horsfall  rose  from  her  chair  by  the  window 
and  greeted  him  with  a  smile.  “I’m  afraid  I've 
kept  you  waiting,”  he  began,  noting  the  spotless 
white  cloth  and  the  silver  carefully  laid  for  four. 

“Oh  no,  we’re  not  in  a  hurry  this  morning.” 

Druida  came  in  from  the  kitchen  to  say  good 
morning,  and  a  moment  later  Oscar  Horsfall  came 
stamping  from  the  barn  with  a  bucket  of  milk. 
They  were  soon  seated,  and  Willoughby  found  him¬ 
self  consuming  a  surprising  quantity  of  the  steam¬ 
ing  oatmeal,  savory  cakes  and  sausage,  and  black 
coffee.  Horsfall  grumbled  a  bit  about  the  weather, 
and  finally  remarked :  “Doubt  if  I  could  git  yuh 
to  Stablesburg  in  time  for  the  forenoon  train, 
roads  are  so  bad.  Guess  I’ll  take  yuh  over  to 
Gumbo  on  the  north  branch,  after  dinner,  and  yuh 
can  take  the  evenin’  train  down  to  Riverton  from 
there.  ’Ll  that  suit?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Willoughby  promptly.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  back  for  today’s  classes  anyway.” 
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When  he  had  filled  himself  Horsfall  went  out, 
still  grumbling,  to  “finish  the  chores.”  Druida 
began  to  clear  the  table,  and  Willoughby  found 
himself  speaking  to  Mrs.  Horsfall  of  the  matter 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

“I  was  interested  in  the  books  which  I  noticed 
in  the  room  last  night,”  he  began. 

“Yes,  those  are  Druida’s  books.”  Mrs.  Hors¬ 
fall’s  voice  showed  her  pleasure.  “She  loves  to 
read.” 

“Those  are  excellent  books.  For  a  girl  of  her 
age  and  training  to  enjoy  them  is  very,  very  ex¬ 
ceptional.”  He  glanced  toward  the  kitchen, 
where  Druida  was  washing  dishes  behind  a  closed 
door. 

“She’s  read  them  all,  over  and  over.” 

“Mrs.  Horsfall” — Willoughby  nervously  stroked 
the  leaf  of  a  geranium  in  the  window.  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  think  me  impertinent.  But  I  can’t 
help  wondering  if  your  daughter  would  not  like  to 
come  to  the  Normal  School.  I  think  she  is  the 
sort  we  need  there.” 

Mrs.  Horsfall  was  silent. 

“I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,”  he  said  at  last.  “I 
do  not  mean  just  the  Normal,  necessarily — some 
other  school  might  be  better — but  we  offer  high 
school  work — •” 

“Don’t  apologize,  Mr.  Willoughby — I  am  glad 
you  spoke.  I  have  known  that  she  ought  to  go  to 
school — I  have  tried  not  to  admit  it,  I  am  afraid.” 
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She  rose  suddenly  and  crossed  the  room,  her  large 
face  tense  in  the  struggle  for  self-control.  Return¬ 
ing,  she  sat  near  Willoughby  and  spoke  earnestly. 
“Tell  me  about  the  school,”  she  urged.  “Would 
she  have  a  chance  to  have  books  there,  and  to  know 
other  girls  like  herself?  Could  she  enter  with  only 
eighth  grade  training?  How  long  is  the  course? 
And  would  it  take — much  money?” 

“I  am  not  sure  about  her  meeting  many  girls 
like  herself,  Mrs.  Horsfall ;  I  believe  your  daughter 
is  exceptional — she  must  be.  About  the  course — 
we  have  a  department  especially  for  those  who 
have  had  only  eighth  grade  work,  and  I  believe 
your  daughter  would  soon  make  up  her  prepara¬ 
tory  work  and  be  ready  for  the  collegiate  courses. 
And  as  to  expenses — the  tuition  is  free,  and  a 
great  many  girls  work  for  a  big  part  of  their  living 
expenses.” 

“Do  you  really  believe  Druida  is  exceptional?” 
questioned  the  mother  eagerly. 

“I  know  she  is,  or  she  would  never  read  Hardy 
and  Keats,”  Willoughby  answered.  “You  see,  I 
teach  English,  and  I  know  something  about  the 
reading  ability  of  folk  of  her  age.”  He  went  on  to 
describe  the  dilferent  courses  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  and 
to  explain  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  which,  although  it  was  only  fifteen 
miles  away  across  the  prairie,  she  had  little  more 
than  heard.  He  found  in  her  a  passionate  willing¬ 
ness  to  accede  to  his  suggestions,  based  apparently 
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in  remorse  for  neglected  dut}7 ;  and  lie  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  his  speech  had  been  extraordinarily  effect¬ 
ive. 

Druida  was  called  in,  and  her  mother  told  her 
almost  brokenly  of  what  they  had  been  talking. 
She  was  silent,  a  great,  uncertain  joy  shining  in 
her  face.  Presently  Mrs.  Horsfall  rose  and  ex¬ 
cused  herself.  A  few  minutes  later  Willoughby 
caught  sight  of  her  in  overshoes  and  jacket,  plod¬ 
ding  determinedly  through  the  mud  toward  the 
barn. 

“It  was  the  sight  of  your  books  which  first  led 
me  to  speak  to  your  mother  about  this  matter,” 
he  remarked.  “You  have  some  good  books.” 

“I  am  glad  you  think  so,”  she  said  softly. 

“You — chose  them  remarkably  well,”  he  haz¬ 
arded. 

“Mama  gave  them  all  to  me.”  Her  mind  was 
filled  with  the  memory  of  the  strange,  passion-filled 
solemnity  of  that  time  when  her  mother  had  come 
into  her  room  at  dawn,  her  dress  draggled  from 
an  all-night  tramp  in  the  field  after  a  period  of 
fearful,  half-insane  melancholy.  She  had  taken 
Druida  downstairs  in  her  nightgown,  wide-eyed 
and  fearful  in  the  sudden  arousal  from  sleep,  yet 
reassured  by  her  mother’s  tenderness,  and  had 
shown  the  girl  these  books  in  a  bureau  drawer 
which  she  had  kept  locked  and  had  never  opened 
in  Druida’s  presence  before.  She  had  made  the 
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child  write  her  name  in  each  of  the  books,  and 
promise  to  “read  them  and  love  them.” 

Willoughby  noticed  her  abstraction.  He  won¬ 
dered  for  a  moment — but  no,  there  was  no  pretend¬ 
ing  to  false  knowledge  in  such  a  face.  There  was 
a  real  mystery  here,  for  manifestly  the  names  of 
the  books  had  meant  little  to  Mrs.  Horsfall.  But 
they  were  here,  and  the  girl’s  love  of  them  was  a 
fact. 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  which  you  like 
best?” 

“Two  of  the  most  unlike,  I  expect :  ‘The  Return 
of  the  Native’  and  ‘Keats’  Poems.’  ” 

“Oh — you  like  Keats?” 

“I  do — very  much.” 

“Which  poems,  especially?” 

“The  Odes — and  maybe  ‘St.  Agnes’  Eve.’  ” 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  “The  ‘Ode  to  Autumn’ 
is  my  favourite,”  he  said  at  last.  She  did  not  re¬ 
ply.  “I’m  afraid  we  shouldn’t  have  much  to  teach 
you,  in  the  English  department  of  the  Normal 
School,”  he  went  on.  “I  haven't  a  single  student 
who  has  read  Keats.” 

“Oh,  but  there  is  so  much  I  want  to  read: 
Shakespeare  and  Chatterton  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Marlowe,  and  all  the  other  books  of 
Stevenson  and  Morris  and  Hardy.” 

“There  are  others  you  will  like,  too.  We 
haven’t  a  large  library ;  still,  there  are  lots  of  good 
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books.  And  I  have  some  of  my  own  I  shall  want 
you  to  use.” 

Oscar  Horsfall  and  his  wife  entered  the  house 
presently,  to  find  Druida  and  Willoughby  talking 
happily  with  the  pile  of  books  on  the  table  between 
them.  Oscar  had  been  appealed  to  along  the  line 
of  his  vanity.  His  girl  should  be  the  first  of 
her  age  to  go  to  the  Normal  School  from  the 
Stablesburg  community,  and  he  was  ready  to  capit¬ 
ulate.  On  only  one  point  was  he  obdurate: 
“Droodie  must  work  for  her  board.” 

Willoughby  was  voluble  with  promises.  He 
would  secure  her  a  place  to  work,  would  send  a 
catalogue,  would  speak  to  the  president  about  her. 

The  rain  stopped  before  noon,  and  after  a  hearty 
dinner  Willoughby  drove  away  down  the  cotton¬ 
wood  lane  with  Oscar  Horsfall  in  the  open  spring 
wagon.  He  looked  back  along  the  muddy  track 
and  saw  the  two  women  in  their  gingham  dresses, 
watching,  standing  on  the  stoop  of  the  low  brown 
house  under  the  grey  cottonwood  boughs  which 
threshed  against  a  windy  sky.  The  picture  seemed 
to  assume  a  peculiar  quality  of  vividness  that  held 
him.  By  an  effort  he  turned  from  it,  his  face  grown 
serious  with  an  emotion  he  could  not  understand, 
to  talk  with  Horsfall  for  four  miles  about  the 
weather  and  the  roads. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TOWARD  dark  the  rain  began  again.  Oscar 
Horsfall  did  not  return.  Druida  and  her 
mother  did  the  chores,  wading  through  the 
muck  of  the  barnyards.  When  the  cows  had  been 
milked  and  fed  and  the  mangers  filled  for  the 
horses,  they  entered  the  house,  lighted  the  kitchen 
lamp,  and  ate  a  cold  meal  of  “left-overs.”  Druida 
tried  to  talk,  but  her  mother  answered  only  in 
monosyllables.  Her  dark  eyes  were  averted, 
smouldering.  When  she  had  eaten,  she  seated  her¬ 
self  stolidly  by  the  half-cold  stove  in  the  unlighted 
dining  room,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  h^r  head  bowed. 
So  Druida  left  her. 

Sometime  in  the  night  the  girl  was  awakened  by 
angry  voices.  She  saw  Oscar  Horsfall  and  her 
mother,  and  the  team  and  the  spring  wagon,  in  the 
circle  of  light  cast  by  a  lantern  on  the  drizzle  and 
mud-puddles.  There  was  one  saloon  at  Gumbo,  as 
well  as  a  store  and  a  depot,  and  after  leaving  Wil¬ 
loughby  to  wait  for  the  train  Horsfall  had  very 
evidently  gone  to  the  saloon;  for  in  dismounting 
from  the  wagon  he  fell  over  the  wheel  at  full  length 
in  the  mud.  As  he  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  a  well- 
directed  blow  of  his  wife’s  fist  sent  him  down, 
again. 
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“You  dog!”  slie  screamed.  He  pulled  himself 
up  and  slunk  whimpering  toward  the  house.  Mrs. 
Horsfall  turned  to  the  team.  Druida  saw  her  lift 
the  lantern  and  peer  at  the  horses.  They  were 
plastered  with  mud  and  sweat,  their  flanks  heaving, 
their  heads  held  low.  The  woman  unhitched  hur¬ 
riedly,  let  them  drink  a  little  at  the  brimming 
trough,  and  led  them  to  the  barn.  She  did  not  re¬ 
appear  for  some  time,  and  when  she  did  Druida 
heard  her  moaning  as  she  plodded  through  the 
muddy  barnyard  toward  the  house. 

Druida  was  up  early  in  the  morning.  She  began 
preparations  for  breakfast,  then  went  out  to  do  the 
chores.  She  found  one  of  the  horses  lying  down  in 
the  stall,  groaning  and  swinging  his  head  from  side 
to  side.  She  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

“Pa!”  she  called,  “Pa!  Prince  is  sick.”  There 
was  no  response.  She  called  again  and  pounded 
on  the  door. 

“Leave  me  alone!”  answered  Oscar  Horsfall’s 
voice,  muffled  by  bedclothes. 

“Prince  is  sick,  I  tell  you!” 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it!”  Presently  he  came 
shambling  out,  however,  and  tottered  toward  the 
barn.  Druida  made  pancakes  and  coffee.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  returned.  “Had  too  much  feed 
last  night,”  he  growled.  “You  women  always  put 
too  much  feed  in  the  boxes.  Don’t  want  no  break¬ 
fast,”  he  added,  noting  the  pancakes.  “Where’s 
your  ma?” 
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“In  the  front  room,  I  suppose,  if  she  ain’t  with 
you.” 

He  proceeded  grumbling  into  the  bedroom,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Druida  heard  him  snoring  again. 
She  ate  a  few  bites  and  drank  some  coffee,  then 
put  on  boots  and  jacket  and  did  the  chores.  She 
carried  a  pail  of  lukewarm  water  to  the  sick  horse, 
and  he  drank  thirstily.  “I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
doctor  you,  Prince,”  she  told  him,  brushing  the 
mud  from  his  neck  and  roughened  shoulders.  His 
big,  soft  eyes  looked  appealingly  at  her  as  she 
moved  away.  An  hour  later  she  found  him  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  stall,  gaunt  and  shaken,  shivering.  She 
put  a  blanket  over  him,  adjusting  it  carefully. 
By  mid-forenoon  he  was  nipping  at  his  hay.  Mean¬ 
while  Druida  finished  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
kitchen,  scouring  every  dish,  pot,  and  pan  and 
putting  each  in  its  place.  As  she  worked,  her  mind 
was  filled  with  thought  of  possible  word  from  Wil¬ 
loughby.  It  seemed  unlikely,  though  it  was  not 
wholly  impossible,  that  she  would  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  him  that  day.  Probably  it  would  not 
come  until  the  morrow — but  she  resolved  to  go  to 
the  mailbox  as  soon  as  the  mail  would  be  there.  At 
about  eleven  o’clock  she  filled  the  kitchen  range, 
closed  the  draughts,  and  started  up  the  lane.  It 
had  stopped  raining,  and  seemed  to  be  clearing. 
Huge  masses  of  grey  cloud  moved  swiftly  across 
the  low  sky.  The  fenceless  fields  on  either  hand 
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were  dead  black,  the  trunks  of  the  cottonwoods 
warm  grey. 

The  mail-carrier’s  cart  was  still  in  sight  down 
the  road,  bobbing  dismally  on  the  rough,  grassy 
track  at  one  side  of  the  highway.  With  quickened 
heart-beat  Druida  drew  from  the  galvanized  iron 
box  two  letters  and  a  pamphlet,  all  addressed  to 
herself.  She  tore  open  first  the  envelope  bearing 
the  inscription  “L.  A.  Willoughby”  beneath  the 
printed  name  of  the  school.  The  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  irregular,  round  hand  with  heavy, 
straight  ascending  and  descending  strokes,  and 
Druida  was  obliged  to  stand  still  in  the  mud  and 
read  it  carefully : 

“Dear  Miss  Horsfall: 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  things  seem  most  favourable  for 
your  coming  to  the  Normal  School  if  you  so  desire.  One 
of  the  girls  employed  at  my  boarding-house  is  leaving 
school  at  the  end  of  the  present  term ;  and  the  proprietress, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  has  told  me  that  you  may  have  her  place 
if  you  wish  it.  I  cannot  say  that  the  work  is  light,  as 
there  are  twenty  boarders, — all  faculty  members — and 
two  girls  do  all  the  serving  and  dishwashing.  For  this 
they  receive  their  board  and  room,  including  heat,  light, 
and  laundry  privilege.  If  you  wish  to  accept  the  place 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  advise  me  at  once. 

“I  have  spoken  to  President  McIntyre  about  you,  and 
he  earnestly  hopes  that  you  can  come  on  for  the  spring 
term.  He  is  writing  to  you  and  is  sending  a  catalogue 
of  the  school. 
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“With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  the  members 
of  your  family,  I  am 

“ Cordially  Yours, 

“Leonard  Willoughby.” 

The  other  letter  was  typewritten  under  an  en¬ 
graved  letterhead :  Riverton  Normal  School, 
James  Kirk  McIntyre,  D.  D.,  President.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  Druida  and  the  hope  that  she 
might  come  to  the  Normal  School  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  “fourth  or  spring  term,  beginning  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  this  letter,”  and  was  signed  in  a 
neat,  careful  script,  “J.  K.  McIntyre.”  Druida 
wondered  what  the  symbol  “M.S.”  down  in  one 
corner  might  mean. 

The  catalogue  was  little  more  than  an  illus¬ 
trated  folder,  with  small  pictures  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  a  portrait  of  the  president — a  firm,  kindly 
face  of  a  man  of  sixty.  Druida  stumbled  along 
the  muddy  lane  toward  home,  studying  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  trying  to  understand  the  announcements 
relating  to  “courses  of  study.”  As  she  neared  the 
house  she  was  startled  by  a  shout  from  Oscar  Hors¬ 
fall.  “Hurry  up  here!  What  do  you  mean,  run- 
nin’  off  to  the  mailbox  this  way?  Don’t  you 
suppose  I  want  anythin’  to  eat?” 

“Oh,  Pa,”  she  began,  running  toward  him,  “I’ve 
got  word  from  Mr.  Willoughby.” 

“Shut  up — an’  get  me  some  dinner.” 

Without  attempting  to  reply,  Druida  prepared 
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and  set  on  the  table  a  meal  of  fried  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  cold  doughnuts,  and  coffee.  As  soon  as  Hors¬ 
fall  began  eating  she  tiptoed  to  the  door  of  the  front 
room,  and  rapped  softly.  There  was  no  reply,  and 
she  called  “Mama !”  There  was  a  stir  within,  and 
her  mother  came  slowly  across  the  floor  to  unlock 
the  door.  Her  face  was  sodden  and  tear-stained, 
her  eyes  bleared. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  asked  dully. 

“I  got  word  from  Professor  Willoughby,  mama, 
the  best  word.  He’s  got  a  place  for  me  to  work 
already !” 

Mrs.  Horsfall's  face  had  drawn  into  hard  lines. 
Her  black  eyes  flared  at  sight  of  Oscar  Horsfall 
at  the  table.  “What  did  you  say?”  she  inquired 
thickly. 

Druida  repeated  patiently.  Her  mother  walked 
unsteadily  into  the  room  and  sat  heavily  in  a  low 
chair.  “I  guess  you  better  give  up  that  idea,  Dru¬ 
ida,”  she  said  dully.  “You  might  as  well  give  up 
trying  to  be  anything.  We  don’t  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing.  We’re  low  down.  I  ain’t  a-going  to  have  you 
working  for  your  board,  an’  wearing  cheap  clothes, 
an’  all  the  girls  looking  down  on  you.  You’ll 
have  to  give  it  up.” 

Oscar  Horsfall  looked  up  defiantly  and  spoke 
with  his  mouth  full.  “There  ain’t  going  to  be  no 
money  to  buy  board,  nor  any  more  clo’es,  that’s 
damn  sure,”  he  told  them. 

Druida  sat  down  quietly.  Her  cheeks  were 
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white,  her  heart  was  pumping  desperately.  She 
fought  for  self-control;  harsh  phrases  rang  in  her 
mind.  “I  wouldn’t  mind  the  work,  mama,  nor 
wearing  my  old  clothes,”  she  urged  brokenly.  “It 
means  so  much  to  me — the  chance  to  go — ’’ 

“You’re  too  good  to  stay  at  home  and  work  for 
me,  are  you?”  Oscar  Horsfall  sneered  harshly. 
“Want  to  go  off  and  be  a  fine  lady — spend  all  my 
money  fer  clo’es  and  books.” 

Druida  faced  him  blazing:  “What  you  spent 
for  whiskey  last  night  would  be  almost  as  much 
as  I  need.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  vile  oath,  pushing 
the  table  half-way  over.  “Talk  back  to  me,  will 
you,  you  lazy  slut !  If  my  house  ain’t  good  enough 
fer  you,  go  then!  Clear  out!  Git  out  and  stay 
out!” 

Druida  rose  to  face  him,  turned  to  her  mother. 
The  woman  sat  silent,  stolid,  watching  grimly. 
“Won’t  you  help  me  to  go,  mama?”  the  girl  pleaded 
wildly.  “Don’t  you  want  me  to  go?” 

The  stolid  mask  vanished.  “Oh,  I  can’t  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  you.”  She  choked,  her  eyes  suddenly  fill¬ 
ing  with  tears.  “I  ain’t  nothing — nothing — go  or 
stay,  I  don’t  care — it’s  nothing  to  me — I  can’t  help 
you — oh  dear — oh  dear!” 

With  a  wild  gesture  of  despair  she  stumbled  back 
into  her  room.  As  Druida  started  to  follow,  the 
door  was  thrust  shut  and  locked.  “Mama,  mama !” 
she  pleaded.  There  was  no  response.  She  leaned 
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against  the  door,  her  eyes  burning,  her  body  shaken 
with  sobs.  Oscar  Horsfall  laughed.  Swept  by 
an  uncontrollable  passion  she  fled  past  him  to  the 
stairs  and  up  to  her  room.  For  a  little  time  she 
lay  on  her  bed  with  clenched  hands  and  flexed 
knees,  crying  with  deep,  racking  sobs.  Gradually 
she  regained  her  control.  Willoughby’s  words 
gleamed  in  her  mind,  “Be  true  to  yourself — your 
best  self — that  is  your  highest  duty!”  With  clear¬ 
ing  mind,  she  saw  only  one  thing  to  do.  She  lay 
quiet  for  a  little  while,  planning.  Perhaps  she 
could  get  work  in  Stablesburg  to  pay  for  a  few 
clothes,  for  registration  and  school  supplies. 
Presently  she  arose,  bathed  her  face  and  eyes,  and 
drew  a  long  pasteboard  box  from  beneath  her  bed. 
It  contained  her  winter  coat,  now  two  years  old. 
She  would  wear  or  carry  this,  and  pack  her  other 
belongings  in  the  box.  Bapidly  she  assembled  her 
few  aprons  and  dresses,  her  undergarments  and 
stockings,  the  new  shoes.  She  added  two  towels 
she  herself  had  made.  There  would  be  room,  she 
decided,  for  one  or  two  of  her  books.  She  put  on 
the  most  presentable  of  the  percale  dresses,  drew 
on  her  coat,  and  walked  downstairs,  the  box  under 
her  arm.  Horsfall  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She 
rapped  gently  at  her  mother’s  door.  There  was  no 
reply.  “Mama,”  she  called  softly,  “Mama!”  She 
fancied  as  she  listened  that  she  could  hear  heavy 
breathing,  but  her  mother  did  not  answer.  She 
found  a  tablet  and  a  pencil,  sat  down  at  the  dining 
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table  and  wrote  a  hasty  note,  and  thrust  it  under 
the  door.  Then  she  wrote  more  carefully  a  letter 
to  Willoughby,  and  sealed  it  in  a  stamped  envelope. 

Her  books  were  in  the  locked  room.  Well,  she 
would  go  without  them.  She  tied  up  the  box  with 
heavy  cord,  thrust  some  bread  and  doughnuts  into 
her  coat  pocket,  and  drew  on  her  overshoes  and 
knitted  cap.  Outside  she  saw  the  fresh  tracks  of 
the  spring  wagon  in  the  mud.  Horsfall  had  gone 
to  town.  Prince  whinnied  from  the  barn,  and  she 
carried  him  two  pails  of  water,  and  filled  the  man¬ 
ger  with  hay.  Then  she  tramped  down  the  lane, 
posted  her  letter  in  the  mailbox,  and  took  the  road 
toward  Stablesburg,  her  box  under  her  arm. 

The  sky  was  spotless  blue  now,  with  a  jewel-like, 
persistent  radiance.  The  sun  that  she  faced  as  she 
turned  south  was  dazzling  and  warm.  She  took 
off  her  coat  and  carried  it.  A  strong  wind  from 
the  south  blew  her  skirts  and  the  coat  about  her, 
and  made  walking  difficult.  But  the  wind  held  an 
undeniable  perfume  of  far-away,  greening  pastures 
and  budding  woodlands.  Presently  Druida  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  had  no  dinner,  and  ate  her 
bread  and  doughnuts  hungrily. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DRUIDA  tramped  steadily,  taking  a  slanting 
course  across  the  unfenced  fields  now  and 
again  to  shorten  her  course.  The  sun  was 
still  an  hour  or  two  above  the  horizon  when  she 
reached  the  edge  of  town  and,  following  back 
streets,  made  her  way  to  the  New  Columbia. 

A  short  man  in  a  black  sateen  shirt,  with  dirty 
hands  and  an  oily  face,  stared  at  her  over  the  pine 
counter. 

“I  want  a  place  to  wrork,”  she  told  him. 

He  studied  every  line  of  her  figure  in  silence. 
“' What’s  yer  name?”  he  finally  inquired. 
“Druida  Horsfall.” 

“What?” 

“Druida  Horsfall.” 

“Where’d  yuh  come  from?” 

“Seven  miles  out  in  the  country.” 

“Country  girl,  eh?  Can  yuh  wash  dishes?” 

“I  certainly  can.” 

“Well,  yuh  can  stay  here  tonight.  Don’t  know 
as  we  can  hire  yuh  steady.  Bring  yer  box  up¬ 
stairs.” 

She  followed  him  up  a  narrow  stairway,  down 
a  tunnel-like  hall  with  a  worn  red  carpet,  and  into 
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a  tiny  room  in  which  her  head  almost  bumped  the 
ceiling. 

“  ’S  one  of  the  help’s  rooms.  Put  on  a  dark  dress 
an’  come  down  to  the  kitchen.” 

He  strode  off  down  the  corridor,  leaving  the  door 
open.  She  pushed  it  shut,  finding  that  it  would 
not  lock,  and  looked  about  her.  The  room  con¬ 
tained  a  wooden  cot  with  a  little  pile  of  dirty  bed¬ 
ding  on  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  washbowl  sitting 
on  a  single  chair.  A  small  square  window,  hinged 
on  the  side,  opened  on  a  black  tar-paper  roof,  al¬ 
most  flat,  crowded  by  the  branches  of  low  grey  box- 
elders.  Through  these  Druida  could  see  the  bare, 
litter-strewn  back  yard  of  the  hotel.  Beyond  were 
the  towering  steel  walls  of  a  grain  elevator;  be¬ 
yond  these,  shining  rails ;  and  beyond  these  a  level 
black  field. 

Druida  hurried  into  another  dress,  changed  her 
shoes,  and  retraced  her  way  cautiously  through  the 
tunnel-like  hall.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  thick 
man  met  her.  “Kitchen  right  back  here,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  leading  her  through  a  narrow,  foul-smell¬ 
ing  passage.  In  the  grimy  kitchen  a  boy  and  a 
slatternly  old  woman  turned  to  stare  at  her.  They 
were  seated  on  a  bench  peeling  potatoes  from  a 
tub  into  big  iron  kettles. 

“This’s  the  new  dishwasher,  Mrs.  Hoxie.”  The 
thick  man  closed  the  door  without  further  words 
and  disappeared. 

The  boy  laughed.  He  was  a  haggard,  twisted 
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little  fellow  of  uncertain  age.  The  woman  wore  a 
slate-grey,  loose  wrapper  over  full,  heavy  skirts. 
Her  grey  hair  was  stringy  about  a  colourless, 
wrinkled  face  with  dull  blue  eyes. 

“Can  I  help  you  with  the  potatoes?”  Druida  of¬ 
fered,  advancing. 

“Some  pans  over  there  you  can  scrape  out,  I 
guess.  Billy,  build  a  fire.” 

“Bet  yer  neck,  ye  old  bastard,”  the  boy  replied 
pleasantly.  “Say,  Kid,”  to  Druida,  “them’s  the 
boys’ll  stink  you  up” — indicating  the  heap  of  fry¬ 
ing  pans,  half  tilled  with  congealed  grease. 

Certainly  they  smelled  bad,  thought  Druida. 

“Warm  ’em  up  on  the  stove,”  Mrs.  Hoxie  told 
her  in  a  colourless  voice.  “Run  the  grease  into 
that  there  can” — indicating  a  smudgy  coffee  can. 
“Then  scour  ’em  out  with  paper.  Don’t  use  no 
water  or  soap  on  ’em.” 

The  boy  was  proceeding  to  build  the  fire,  accom¬ 
panying  the  process  with  a  stream  of  the  worst 
language  Druida  had  ever  heard.  She  had  known 
profanity — and  uglier  things — from  Oscar  Hors¬ 
fall,  and  small  boys  at  the  country  school.  But 
this  grimy  youngster  was  incomparably  proficient 
in  the  vocabulary  of  filth.  He  sensed  Druida’s 
shocked  response,  though  she  tried  to  conceal  it, 
and  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  old  woman  was 
apparently  unaware  that  there  was  anything  un¬ 
usual  in  his  manner  of  speech. 

Presently  the  outside  door  of  the  kitchen  was 
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thrust  open,  and  a  plump  girl  in  a  bright  red  cap 
and  green  coat  entered.  Druida  recognized  the 
waitress  of  the  fall  before. 

“Gosh,  Jim,  look  who’s  here,”  Billy  sang  out 
as  she  entered.  He  indicated  Druida  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  of  the  coal-scuttle.  “This  here’s  the  new  dish- 
licker.  She’s  so  nice  she — ”  and  here  he  indulged 
in  a  characterization  which  brought  a  vivid  flush 
to  Druida’s  face,  and  doubled  “Jim”  with  laughter. 

“Oh  heck,  Billy,  you  make  me  laugh,”  she  said 
shrilly.  Billy  tried  to  black  her  cheek,  as  he 
dragged  the  coal-scuttles  to  an  open  trap  door. 
The  girl  swung  past  Druida  and  the  old  woman 
without  speaking,  thrust  open  a  swinging  door 
with  practised  elbow,  and  disappeared  into  the 
dining  room.  Presently  she  reentered,  tying  a 
soiled  white  apron  about  her  fat  hips,  and,  secur¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  battered  silver  from  trays  in  a 
cupboard,  went  out  again. 

By  this  time  the  potatoes  were  boiling  fiercely, 
the  little  old  woman  was  stirring  the  malodorous 
cabbage  which  was  being  warmed  over  from  the 
noon  meal,  and  the  boy  was  sawing  a  big  slice  of 
steak,  unrolled  on  its  paper,  into  irregular  hunks, 
a  huge  knife  in  his  dirty,  claw-like  fingers.  “Hold 
still,  you  sluttinly  old  bull,”  he  advised  it. 

Druida  had  finished  the  pans  at  last,  and  Mrs. 
Hoxie  filled  two  of  them  with  steak  ready  for  fry¬ 
ing.  “Git  the  cold  ham  out  o’  that  cupboard,”  she 
told  Druida,  “an’  put  it  on  the  table  ready  with  a 
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knife,  an’  slice  one  o’  them  big  yeller  onions  as 
thin  as  yon  can.” 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  dining  room, 
a  scraping  of  chairs,  a  medley  of  loud  voices,  then 
a  shrill  laugh  from  Jim.  A  moment  later  Druida 
heard  her  practised  monotone:  “Beefsteak,  col’ 
ham,  bacon  ’n  eggs.”  Druida  leaned  sickly  against 
the  greasy  work-table,  her  mind  recoiling  from 
memories. 

Jim  reentered  the  kitchen.  “Five  steak,”  she 
yelled,  and  proceeded  to  slice  a  piece  of  ham  on  a 
plate.  The  old  woman  pushed  one  of  the  big  skillets 
over  the  fire,  and  the  meat  at  once  began  to  sizzle 
briskly.  Billy  and  Druida  dished  the  slimy  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  half-cooked  potatoes  into  heavy 
chipped  side-dishes  from  a  rack  on  the  wall.  Pres¬ 
ently  Jim  piled  the  whole  lot  on  a  big  tray  and 
carried  it  out,  her  heels  thumping.  Another  de¬ 
tachment  of  diners  was  announced  by  the  shuffling 
and  scraping,  and  then  another.  The  second  and 
third  skillets  of  steak  began  to  fry.  Billy  showed 
Druida  where  the  pies  were  kept — on  greasy  open 
shelves  under  a  work-table  where  cockroaches 
darted — and  she  placed  one  of  each  kind — raisin, 
mince,  and  apple — on  the  table  for  slicing.  Then 
Jim  came  in  with  a  tray  full  of  soiled  dishes  and 
slid  them  with  a  clatter  on  a  wide  shelf  sloping 
into  a  low,  deep  sink. 

“Here’s  where  you  get  yours,  old  high-heels,” 
Billy  said  exultantly  to  Druida.  He  filled  the 
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sink  half  full  of  scalding  water,  emptied  half  a  box 
of  washing  powder  into  it,  and  grinningly  told  her 
to  “go  to  it.”  She  began  to  clean  the  dishes,  the 
refuse  falling  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf  into  an 
overflowing  garbage  box  below,  and  to  pass  them 
one  at  a  time  through  the  hot  water,  laying  them 
on  the  crude  rack  on  the  other  side  where  Billy 
seized  and  dried  them  and  banged  them  into  the 
racks.  Druida’s  head  rang  with  the  circling 
smoke,  the  clatter,  the  yells  of  Jim  and  Billy. 

Suddenly  the  thick  dark  man  thrust  his  way  into 
the  room,  a  bundle  of  meat  under  his  arm,  puffing 
furiously  at  a  cigar.  “Get  a  hustle  on  now,”  he 
told  them.  “The  five-twenty’s  late  an’s  going  to 
stop  here  forty  minutes  to  wait  fer  the  flyer. 
There’ll  be  a  gang  fer  supper!” 

The  old  woman  tumbled  the  rest  of  the  potatoes 
into  the  pots,  and  waddling  to  a  cupboard  brought 
back  a  half-gallon  of  sauerkraut  which  she  stirred 
into  the  depleted  kettle  of  cabbage.  The  boss  un¬ 
rolled  his  package  of  steak  and  with  incredible 
swiftness  sliced  it  into  the  hot  skillets.  Then  he 
came  over  beside  Druida. 

“Got  to  have  more  dishes,”  he  growled.  “You 
stick  to  the  washin’.” 

With  deft  fingers  he  scraped  the  refuse  from  the 
plates  and  saucers,  and  sent  them  in  a  steady 
stream  into  the  sink.  Druida  had  to  plunge  her 
hands  and  forearms  into  the  water.  It  seemed 
to  cook  them,  but  she  bit  her  lips  and  worked  on. 
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The  hot,  soapy  water  splashed  into  her  face.  Out¬ 
side  ,she  could  hear  the  people  trooping  into  the 
dining  room,  scuffling  and  laughing.  There  was 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes  of  violent  exertion,  in 
which  she  pitted  her  strength  to  the  task  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  dishes  as  fast  as  they  came  into  the  sink. 
Then  all  at  once  the  dishes  and  the  boss  were  gone, 
and  Mrs.  Hoxie  was  asking  her  not  unkindly, 
“Want  some  steak  for  your  supper?  Guess 
there'll  be  a  little  left.” 

They  sat  down  at  a  work  table,  the  old  woman 
silent,  Billy  loquacious  and  hungry.  Druida 
could  eat  only  a  few  mouthfuls.  Then  for  two 
hours  she  bent  over  the  sink,  washing  the  rest  of 
the  dishes,  the  silver,  the  glasses,  the  kettles  and 
the  pots,  scouring  the  pans.  As  Jim  ate  a  lei¬ 
surely  supper,  Billy  bantered  her  about  fat  travel¬ 
ling  men,  until  the  old  woman  called  him  to  take 
a  hand  at  the  dish-wiping.  At  last  Mrs.  Hoxie  re¬ 
marked,  “Guess  that’s  all,”  and  shuffled  off  up¬ 
stairs.  Druida  followed  her  in  utter  physical  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  floor  seemed  to  sag  beneath  her  as 
she  walked  down  the  narrow  hall.  She  thrust 
open  the  square  window,  spread  out  the  bedding 
on  the  cot,  and  lay  down  without  undressing.  She 
was  asleep  almost  immediately. 

She  was  awakened  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
a  cautious,  uncertain  hand  at  her  door.  Starting 
up,  she  saw  the  door  pushed  a  little  way  open. 
Then  from  beyond  on  the  hall  stairway  came  Jim’s 
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shrill  laughter  and  a  coarse  guffaw.  Instantly 
the  hand  was  withdrawn  and  quick  steps  retreated 
down  the  hall.  Druida  hurriedly  leaned  the  one 
chair  as  a  brace  against  the  door,  sliding  her  cot 
to  secure  it  in  place.  She  heard  Jim  and  her 
companion  enter  a  room  apparently  adjoining  her 
own.  The  light  was  switched  on,  and  obscene 
shadows  filmed  the  littered  back  yard.  There  were 
loud  voices.  But  Druida  lay  down  again,  and  was 
soon  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IT  was  nearly  night  when  Mrs.  Horsfall  sat  np 
on  her  tumbled  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  swaying  elms.  A  great  wind  had 
come  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  now  it  was  pounding 
from  the  south  against  the  house,  shaking  the 
doors,  rattling  the  windows,  and  beating  the  roof 
with  low  branches  of  the  towering  trees.  Mrs. 
Horsfall  had  heard  Druida’s  knock  and  call,  but 
had  remained  silent  in  an  agony  of  self-abnegation. 
She  had  not  noticed  the  slipping  of  the  note  under 
the  door.  Later  on  she  had  slept,  worn  out  by  the 
sleepless  night  and  the  passion-torn  day.  Now  she 
stared  dumbly  at  the  darkening  west,  filled  with  a 
sick  foreboding. 

She  rose  and  felt  her  way  uncertainly  across  the 
shadow-filled  room.  She  started  to  call  Druida’s 
name  as  she  opened  the  door,  but  checked  herself 
and  stumbled  up  the  stairs.  A  glance  told  her  that 
the  girl  had  gone.  She  sank  down  on  the  floor, 
shaking  with  sobs.  She  caught  Druida’s  pillow  to 
her  breast,  hugging  it  in  her  strong  arms,  kissing 
it  harshly.  The  wind  thundered  at  the  latched 
window  beside  her.  “It  is  my  fault — my  fault,” 

she  moaned.  “I  haven’t  been  worthy — never — 
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never.”  Her  eyes  gleamed  wildly.  She  stumbled 
blindly  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  doors.  Far 
down  the  lane  she  fancied  she  saw  a  moving  figure. 
She  ran  desperately  through  the  mud,  calling 
“Druida — Druida !” 

The  wind  shouted.  In  the  cottonwoods’  rubbing 
branches  it  cried  aloud.  As  she  neared  the  end 
of  the  lane  she  saw  that  the  fancied  figure  was  only 
the  mailbox,  swaying  in  the  wind  on  its  rickety 
post.  She  paused  breathless  beside  it.  Sud¬ 
denly  from  afar  came  the  whistle  of  a  train,  and 
she  saw  the  golden  snake  of  the  Limited  sliding 
very  slowly  across  the  plain  toward  Stablesburg. 
Her  heart  stood  still  with  a  flooding  of  passionate 
memory.  The  distant  train  seemed  to  symbolize 
the  irretrievable  disaster  of  her  life.  Soddenly, 
mechanically,  she  plodded  toward  the  house,  her 
face  frozen  into  lines  of  desperate  resolution. 

As  she  reentered  the  house  she  saw  the  tablet 
and  pencil  on  the  table  wrhere  Druida  had  left  them. 
Seizing  them,  she  wrote  a  few  words  rapidly. 
From  a  cupboard  drawer  she  took  a  large  envelope, 
and  thrust  the  note  within — then  hastily  tore  it 
open  again.  The  note  in  her  hand,  she  ran  into  the 
bedroom  and  turned  out  a  bureau  drawer  on  the 
floor.  A  tiny  jingling  package  from  one  corner 
she  folded  within  the  note,  then  sealed  them  with¬ 
in  another  envelope. 

She  hesitated  only  a  minute  at  the  window,  look¬ 
ing  out  toward  the  barn  across  the  muddy  yard. 
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A  little  pool  gleamed  crimson  in  the  last  blaze 
of  the  sunset.  Clutching  the  envelope  in  her  hand 
she  hurried  into  the  kitchen.  She  emptied  a  box 
marked  “gopher  poison”  into  a  tumbler,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  crossed  to  a  chair  by  the  window 
where  she  could  see  the  west.  Without  giving 
herself  time  to  think  she  drank  the  poison,  and 
sat  down. 

The  beating  wind  slackened  around  the  little 
house,  and  the  cottonwoods  grew  still.  The  red 
glare  of  the  sunset  faded  to  a  level  orange  line. 
Stars  came  swiftly  into  an  amethyst  sky. 

When  Oscar  Horsfall  reached  his  home,  the  full 
moon  had  passed  the  zenith.  Not  quite  so  drunk 
as  usual,  he  put  his  horses  into  the  barn  before  he 
plunged  toward  the  house. 

The  moonlight  poured  into  the  window  by  the 
back  stoop,  and  showed  him  a  still  face  there — a 
face  he  did  not  know.  The  muscles  were  drawn 
into  grotesque  lines  and  ridges  of  pain.  The  wide- 
open  eyes  were  perhaps  vacant,  perhaps  filled 
with  inscrutable  and  intense  significance.  But 
over  the  awful  face  brooded  a  strange  and  tender 
quiet. 

Oscar  Horsfall  entered  the  kitchen  cautiously. 
He  knew  that  the  contorted  figure  seated  by  the 
window  was  his  wife’s;  but  the  face  that  stared 
steadily  westward  was  not  hers.  “What  yuh  look¬ 
in’  that  way  fur?”  he  whined.  There  was  no  reply. 
Emboldened,  he  stepped  nearer.  “What  in  hell’s 
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the  matter  with  yuh,  anyhow?”  he  demanded  truc¬ 
ulently.  Still  no  reply,  no  motion.  In  drunken 
fury  he  struck  the  still  figure  on  the  shoulder.  The 
force  of  his  blow  turned  it  half  way  around,  and 
the  dark  eyes  met  his  with  triumphant  malevolence. 
He  started  back,  hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
fled  whining  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX 


DRUIDA  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning 
by  the  scream  of  a  locomotive,  the  glare  of 
the  headlight,  and  the  jangle  of  the  bell  at 
a  crossing  as  a  west-bound  limited  train  sped 
through  sleeping  Stablesburg.  She  was  stiff  and 
cold.  Her  throat  felt  raw  and  her  arms  were  sore 
and  itching.  She  rose  painfully  and  drew  on  her 
coat,  then  thrust  her  feet  under  the  pile  of  bed¬ 
clothes  and  tried  to  get  warm.  A  half-hour  later 
she  heard  a  shuffling  in  the  hall,  then  slow  move¬ 
ments  in  the  kitchen  below,  then  a  crackle  and  the 
smell  of  burning  kerosene.  Mrs.  Hoxie  was  start¬ 
ing  the  fire. 

Druida  rose,  brushed  and  combed  her  hair,  and 
stumbling  through  the  unlighted  corridor  made  her 
way  to  the  kitchen.  Here  she  filled  a  basin  with 
cold  water  and  washed  her  face  and  her  sore  arms. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  mud-spattered  buggy  drew 
up  before  the  hotel.  She  saw  Dr.  Thompson  leave 
it  and  enter  the  office.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stepped 
outside  again  and  spoke  to  the  driver,  and  the 
tired  team  moved  slowly  away.  Meanwhile  the 
thick  dark  man  came  scowling  to  the  kitchen. 
“You’re  wanted  in  the  office,”  he  told  Druida 
shortly. 
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In  vague  alarm  Druida  hurried  down  the  pas¬ 
sageway.  Dr.  Thompson  extended  a  warm  hand 
in  greeting.  “I  am  glad  to  find  you,”  he  told  her. 
“I  thought  I  might  find  you  here.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Miss  Horsfall  for  a  little  while,”  he  went  on, 
turning  to  the  proprietor.  “I  wonder  if  we  might 
go  into  the  dining  room.  I  suppose  no  one  is  likely 
to  be  wanting  breakfast  for  some  time?” 

The  proprietor  grunted,  and  Dr.  Thompson 
pushed  aside  the  door  for  Druida  to  enter. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Dr.  Thompson?”  she  began 
fearfully. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  far  corner,  placed  a  chair 
for  her,  and  sat  down  opposite  her  before  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“I  have  some  sad  news  for  you,  Druida,”  he 
said  gently.  “I  believe  you  will  be  brave.  Your 
mother  died  last  night.” 

“Mama, — Doctor — how — ” 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel  you  blameless,” 
he  said  slowly  and  earnestly.  “Your  mother — 
drank  poison,  Druida.”  He  went  on  quietly. 
“Your  father  found  her  when  he  returned  from 
town.  He  told  one  of  the  neighbours,  and  the 
neighbour  called  me.  But  she  had  been  dead  even 
before  your  father  arrived.  In  her  hand  I  found 
this — for  you.”  He  gave  her  the  sealed  envelope. 
“And  on  the  floor  in  the  doorway  I  found  this.” 
He  handed  Druida  her  note,  crumpled  and  mud- 
stained.  “That  is  why  I  know  you  are  blameless.” 
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“Mama  did  not  find  it — ” 

“No,  I  am  afraid  she  did  not.” 

With  trembling  hands  Drnida  tore  open  the  en¬ 
velope  and  opened  her  mother’s  letter.  As  she 
scanned  it  she  burst  out  crying  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  arms,  pressing  her  wet  face  against 
the  dirty  tablecloth.  Then  with  an  impulsive  ges¬ 
ture  she  thrust  the  letter  across  the  table  to  Dr. 
Thompson. 

“Dear  Druida,”  he  read.  “I  have  been  unworthy 
of  everything.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  You 
did  right  in  going.  I  was  wrong.  Be  the  best 
woman  you  can.  You  owe  Oscar  Horsfall  nothing 
— nothing — please  believe  and  remember  that. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  been  my  friend.  He  will  help 
you.  Go  on  to  school.  I  love  you — ” 

Druida  was  crying  brokenly.  Dr.  Thompson 
gently  pushed  the  jingling  package  against  her 
fingers.  “Perhaps  you  would  rather  open  this 
later,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  suppose  it  is  some 
little  keepsake.” 

Clutching  at  the  diversion,  Druida  opened  the 
package  and  poured  out  on  the  table  between  them 
the  heavy  gold  cuff  buttons,  the  gold  and  silver 
rings,  and  the  pierced  coin.  The  doctor  stared  at 
the  jewels  seriously,  striving  to  pierce  some  shad¬ 
owy  memory.  Druida  fingered  the  objects  in 
vague  wonder.  “I  never  saw  these  before,”  she 
said. 

The  doctor  rose.  “I  suppose  you  will  want  to 
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go  out  to  your  home,”  he  said.  “I  have  sent  for 
a  fresh  team,  and  I  will  take  you  out,  if  you  wish 
to  get  your  things.” 

Druida  looked  gratefully  through  her  tears. 
“It  is  so  very  good  of  you — but  can  you  spare  the 
time?” 

“Indeed  I  can — I  shall  be  glad  to  take  you.” 

Billy’s  rumpled  head  was  suddenly  thrust 
through  the  swinging  door  from  the  kitchen. 
“Hey,”  he  began,  but  stopped  short  as  he  saw  Dru- 
ida’s  tear-wet  face.  He  stared  at  them  as  Dr. 
Thompson  led  the  way  to  the  door  and  Druida 
passed  through  it  to  the  corridor.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  she  appeared  in  the  office,  her  box  under  her 
arm.  The  dark  man  scowled  at  her.  A  high, 
narrow  buggy  drawn  by  a  spirited  black  team  came 
splashing  through  the  mud  from  the  direction  of 
the  livery  stable.  Dr.  Thompson  helped  Druida 
in,  then  took  the  driver’s  place  and  drove  away  at 
a  slashing  pace  down  the  back  street.  As  soon  as 
the  horses  had  settled  down  to  the  steady  business 
of  ploughing  through  the  mud,  he  spoke  gently  to 
Druida. 

“You  are  having  a  sad  journey,”  he  said  quietly. 
“I  think  of  my  own  journey  with  grief  twenty 
years  ago.” 

“In  China?”  Druida  asked. 

“Yes.  You  have  heard  the  story,  I  suppose, 
though  I  have  never  told  it  to  you.  I  do  not  often 
speak  of  it.  But  I  think  you  will  understand. 
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Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  were  missionaries — in  the 
interior — medical  missionaries.  She  was  a  nurse, 
and  I  was  a  doctor.  We  had  no  hospital,  but  we 
went  a!bout  among  the  villages,  doing  what  we 
could.  Then  we  were  stationed  in  one  place.  .  .  . 
We  had  a  home.  .  .  .  We  had  a  baby.  .  .  .  The  na¬ 
tive  women  had  no  respect  for  a  childless  woman. 
.  .  .  After  three  months,  my  wife  died.  I  buried 
her  there.  .  .  .  And  I  took  wee  Maggie  in  a  basket 
— and  carried  her  on  my  arm — to  Shanghai.  It 
was  a  thousand  miles.  Part  of  the  way  by  cart, 
part  by  boat,  part  on  foot.  It  took  eleven  weeks. 
And  the  day  after  we  reached  Shanghai — ” 

The  doctor's  voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  Dru- 
ida  knew  that  the  baby  had  died.  Sympathy 
welled  up  within  her  and  swept  away  the  bitterness 
of  her  own  grief.  After  a  long  silence  she  put  out 
a  red  hand  and  gently  stroked  his  glove.  Brokenly 
she  told  the  story  of  her  departure  from  home, 
and  he  listened  gravely. 

“You  will  do  as  she  wishes?”  he  asked  finally. 

“Do  you  think — I  should?” 

“I  do.  But  I  will  see  you  again,  very  soon,  and 
talk  of  it.” 

The  rest  of  the  drive  was  silent  except  for  cas¬ 
ual  remarks  on  fields  and  weather,  until  they 
turned  in  at  the  Horsfall  lane.  Druida  saw  two  or 
three  teams  tied  about  the  barnyard.  The  neigh¬ 
bours  had  gathered  in.  Noticing  her  look,  the  doc¬ 
tor  spoke  earnestly.  “Druida,”  he  said,  “there  will 
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be  those  who  will  condemn  your  mother.  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  their  opinion  does  not  count. 
You  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  either  in  her 
life  or  your  own.” 

Their  eyes  met  steadily. 

“I  will  remember,”  she  said. 


CHAPTER  X 


IN  the  yard  the  doctor  and  Druida  saw  Oscar 
Horsfall  talking  to  a  group  of  men.  He  had 
shaved,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  baggy  best 
suit.  The  doctor  drove  close  to  him  and  spoke  at 
once. 

“What  have  you  decided  about  the  funeral, 
Oscar?  I  saw  Mr.  Simmons,  and  he  wanted  to 
have  it  tomorrow  afternoon.  He'll  be  out  in  an 
hour  or  so.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  said  Oscar  loudly. 
“That’s  just  what  I  was  a-thinking.”  He  glanced 
curiously  at  Druida,  but  did  not  move  towrard  her. 

One  of  the  neighbours  nudged  the  other,  and  the 
second  man  moved  forward  apologetically.  It  was 
Bud  Madsen’s  father,  a  spare,  stern  man  in  neat 
overalls. 

“We  was  wonderin’  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
say  a  few  words  at  the  grave,  Doctor,”  he  said 
bluntly.  “Oscar  wants  the  funeral  here,  an’  he 
wants  Rev.  Rasmussen,  an’  I  reckon  he’ll  come  an’ 
preach  all  right — in  Norwegian.  But  he  won’t  be 
willin’  to  say  anythin’  at  the  grave,  count  of — ” 
He  paused,  glancing  at  Druida. 

“I  will  do  so  if  Druida  wishes  it,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  simply. 
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“I  should  be  grateful.” 

“All  right,  then,  we  will  call  everything  settled.” 
The  doctor  turned  around  to  the  stoop,  helped  Dru- 
ida  out,  and  pressed  her  firm  hand.  “I  must  get 
back  to  the  office,”  he  told  her.  “Good-bye.”  And 
he  drove  away. 

Within  the  house  a  half-dozen  women  chattering 
in  Norwegian  fell  silent  as  Druida  appeared.  Mrs. 
Hans  Larson  found  her  voice  in  a  moment  and 
waddled  forward,  mumbling  consolingly.  “Poor, 
poor  girl,”  she  grunted,  and  pulled  down  Druida’s 
head  to  imprint  a  sticky  kiss  on  her  cool  cheek. 
The  other  women  moved  toward  her  as  though  to 
follow  Mrs.  Larson’s  example,  but  Druida  repelled 
them  with  a  gesture.  “Where’s  mama?”  she  cried. 

“In  there,”  said  Mrs.  Hanson.  “But  you  better 
not  go  in,  maybe.  The  undertaker  ain’t  been  here, 
and  she  don’t  look  nice.”  Druida  ran  past  them 
and  entered  the  still  bedroom,  closing  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her.  The  women  had  tumbled  her  mother’s 
clothes  on  the  floor,  searching  for  a  funeral  dress. 
The  room  was  in  disorder. 

The  face  under  the  sheet  was  not  her  mother’s — 
it  was  scarcely  human — a  face  of  horrible  renunci¬ 
ation,  of  grotesque  and  perverse  agony.  But  it 
was  untouched  by  fear ;  whatever  Mrs.  Horsfall  had 
faced  alone  by  the  window,  she  had  not  capitulated. 
And  Druida  sensed  the  wistful  calm  that  seemed 
about  to  break  through  the  twisted  features  as 
through  an  ironic  mask. 
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Druida  commenced  to  pick  up  the  clothes  on  the 
floor,  fold  them  tenderly,  and  put  them  back  in 
their  places.  The  stillness  of  the  room  was  rest¬ 
ful,  but  the  ceaseless  shuffling  and  whispering  of 
the  old  women  beyond  the  door  beat  against  her 
like  a  storm.  At  last  she  heard  one  of  them  fum¬ 
bling  at  the  latch.  With  a  last  swift  look,  she  cov¬ 
ered  her  mother's  face. 

With  erect  head  she  walked  past  the  women  to 
the  stairway  and  ascended  it  slowly.  Once  in  her 
little  room,  she  threw  herself  face  down  on  the  bed 
and  wept  noiselessly,  her  wfliole  body  shaking. 
She  did  not  leave  the  room  that  day. 

The  undertaker  came,  stayed  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  took  Oscar  back  to  town  with  him.  Toward 
evening  some  of  the  neighbours  drove  away.  Os¬ 
car  returned  with  another  neighbour,  but  he  en¬ 
tered  the  house  and  made  no  motion  toward  doing 
the  chores.  Druida  worried  about  it.  She  heard 
an  occasional  whinny  from  a  hungry  horse,  a  bel¬ 
low  of  a  cow.  But  there  were  loud  voices  in  the 
dining  room  below,  Oscar  Horsfall’s  the  loudest, 
and  Druida  could  not  force  herself  to  face  them. 
One  of  the  old  women  called  up  the  stairs,  “Sup¬ 
per’s  ready,  Droodie.”  But  she  did  not  reply.  So 
the  old  woman  came,  puffing  and  grumbling,  up  to 
the  locked  door  and  called  sharply,  “Wake  up, 
Droodie,  supper’s  ready.” 

“I’m  not  asleep,”  Druida  answered  hotly.  “I 
don’t  want  supper;  why  can’t  you  let  me  alone?” 
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The  old  woman  retreated.  Druida  could  hear 
her  telling  her  story.  Then  Oscar  Horsfall’s  shrill 
nasal  voice  called  up  the  stairway,  “Come  on  to 
your  supper,  Droodie.”  She  kept  silence,  and  he 
slammed  the  door.  For  a  while  she  heard  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  dishes  and  the  sound  of  eating,  then  noises 
in  the  kitchen.  It  angered  her  to  think  of  those 
women  using  her  mother’s  things,  her  mother’s 
house — and,  as  she  well  knew,  talking  condemn- 
ingly  of  her  mother  all  the  while. 

After  an  hour  or  two  they  settled  down  by  the 
fire  in  the  dining  room  for  the  “watch.”  There 
were  the  creak  of  rocking  chairs,  the  click  of  knit¬ 
ting  needles,  voices  telling  stories,  laughter.  Dru¬ 
ida  lay  cold  with  anger,  wide  awake  for  hour  after 
hour.  At  one  o’clock,  when  no  movement  could 
be  heard,  or  sound  save  snoring,  she  crept  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  moonlit  world.  To  her 
surprise  the  horses  were  not  thirsty,  and  a  few 
grains  of  wet  oats  in  their  boxes  showed  that  they 
had  been  fed.  A  pail  of  milk  hung  by  the 
granary  door.  Not  comprehending,  she  turned 
back  toward  the  house.  But  the  sight  of  the  shape¬ 
less  figures  about  the  stove  sickened  her  with  dis¬ 
gust.  She  saw  Oscar  Horsfall  rise,  rub  his  hands, 
look  at  the  clock,  sit  down  again.  She  was  tired 
and  a  little  cold.  On  an  impulse  she  returned  to 
the  barn,  secured  a  pair  of  blankets  from  their  hook 
in  the  granary,  and  lay  down  on  a  pile  of  hay  near 
the  horse  manger.  For  a  little  time  she  listened 
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to  the  munching  of  the  horses,  the  breathing  of  the 
cattle.  Then  she  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  an  opening  door  awoke  her,  and 
she  sat  up  expecting  to  confront  Oscar  Horsfall. 
Instead  Bud  Madsen  stopped  before  her  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Druida — they  haven’t — ”  He  stepped  toward 
her  quickly. 

“Oh,  Bud — 1  couldn’t  stand  it  in  there — the 
stock  is  friendlier.”  She  was  glad  to  see  him. 

His  face  spoke  earnest  sympathy  that  helped. 
He  turned  toward  the  granary.  “Thought  I’d 
just  feed  and  milk,  if  you  don't  mind,”  he  told  her. 
“Got  our  chores  all  done  at  home.” 

“And  you  were  here  last  night,  weren’t  you? 
I  knew  Pa  wasn’t  out.” 

“Yes,  I  was  over  a  little  while.” 

“I  worried  about  the  chores.  But  I  was  up¬ 
stairs  and  couldn’t  bear  to  come  down.  I  was  fool¬ 
ish,  I  guess.”  She  rose,  her  strong  body  stiff  and 
sore  but  refreshed,  and  smoothed  her  hair.  Bud 
busied  himself  about  the  chores,  and  she  watched 
quietly.  Finally  she  spoke.  “I  appreciate  this, 
Bud,”  she  told  him.  “It  means  a  lot  to  me.”  He 
faced  her  seriously. 

“I  only  wish  I  could  really  help,  Druida.” 

“You  do.”  She  walked  quietly  away  toward  the 
house,  started  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  bathed 
and  dressed  herself  carefully  in  the  upstairs  room 
while  the  old  women  cooked  meat,  potatoes,  and 
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cakes,  and  descended  to  eat  a  silent  meal.  Then 
she  went  back  to  her  room  and  did  not  appear  again 
until  after  she  had  heard  the  undertaker  say, 
“We’re  all  ready  now  as  soon  as  the  people  come.” 

Oscar  Horsfall  had  selected  a  cheap  casket  with 
most  elaborate  handles  and  trimming,  and  a  wreath 
of  pink  carnations.  Druida  was  compelled  to  sit 
almost  beside  it.  People  crowded  into  the  rooms, 
forming  close-packed  lines  on  the  small  chairs,  and 
stared  at  Druida,  at  the  casket,  at  Oscar  Horsfall, 
who  blubbered  dismally.  At  last  a  gaunt,  spec¬ 
tacled  man  in  a  frock  coat  moved  majestically  to¬ 
ward  the  casket,  turned  to  face  the  people  in  the 
room,  his  back  to  Druida,  and  began  to  speak 
rapidly  in  Norwegian  in  a  high,  ill-modulated 
voice.  He  gained  vehemence  as  he  progressed,  and 
for  nearly  an  hour  he  screamed,  bellowed,  and 
wailed  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Druida  could  not 
understand  a  word  he  said.  But  his  gestures  and 
manner  indicated  that  her  mother  was  being  held 
up  as  a  horrible  example  before  the  world. 
People  craned  their  necks  to  see  past  the  preacher 
“how  she  took  it.”  She  preserved  by  the  utmost 
dxertion  of  her  will  an  iron  stolidity  of  counte¬ 
nance.  The  air  grew  foul,  and  she  felt  faint.  But 
the  hour  passed,  and  the  Rev.  Rasmussen  mopped 
his  face,  muttered  a  few  words  of  prayer,  and  with¬ 
drew. 

There  followed  an  ordeal  even  more  trying  than 
the  sermon — “the  viewing  of  the  remains.”  The 
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slovenly  undertaker  appeared,  raised  the  lid  of  the 
casket  and  propped  it  open  with  a  rough  stick, 
and  started  the  people  moving  slowly  past  it  in 
a  seemingly  endless  procession.  Druida  knew  by 
the  shocked  expression  of  each  one  as  he  stopped 
by  the  casket  that  the  undertaker  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obliterating  the  marks  of  agony  in  her 
mother’s  face.  Children,  lifted  up  to  see,  cried  out 
in  fright.  Oscar  Horsfall  began  to  blubber  loudly. 

She  felt  a  gentle  hand  on  her  shoulder,  “You 
may  ride  with  me,  Druida,”  Dr.  Thompson 
whispered.  “Your  father  is  going  with  the  under¬ 
taker.  He  hasn’t  any  team  ready.”  She  followed 
him  outside  the  house  into  the  clean  air,  the  warm 
afternoon  sunlight  under  the  bare  trees.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  casket  was  borne  from  the  house  and 
placed  in  the  hearse,  the  procession  formed,  the 
muddy  drive  to  the  churchyard  was  begun. 

At  the  grave  Druida  saw  everything  with  intol¬ 
erable  distinctness:  the  yellowish  headstones  in 
the  thinly  sodded  earth,  the  grinding  wheels  of  the 
hearse  as  it  drove  near  the  grave,  the  pile  of  grey 
clay.  The  six  black-clad  men  carried  the  casket 
awkwardly,  stumbling  over  sods  as  they  drew  near 
the  grave,  and  pulling  each  other  back  and  forth 
in  their  anxiety  not  to  step  into  it.  The  people 
clustered  around.  Dr.  Thompson  and  Druida  ap¬ 
proached  the  head  of  the  grave. 

The  undertaker  motioned  silently  until  the 
bearers  had  adjusted  the  casket  to  his  satisfaction, 
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then  commenced  to  lower  it  jerkily.  Oscar  Hors¬ 
fall  began  to  wail  and  rub  his  eyes  with  a  large 
handkerchief.  Finally  the  casket  was  stopped  in 
its  downward  course,  and  Dr.  Thompson,  stepping 
close  to  the  grave,  silenced  Oscar  with  a  look. 

With  bared  white  head  and  trembling  voice,  the 
doctor  offered  this  prayer:  “Almighty  God,  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and  in  the 
changeful  sky,  Thou  hast  made  the  life  of  man  also 
a  thing  of  change.  Its  beginning  and  its  end  are 
mysteries  through  which  we  seek  Thee  darkly. 
Grant  now  to  us  a  sense  of  that  fulfilling  peace 
which  is  the  new  heritage  of  this  good  woman. 
Help  us  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  the 
mystery  of  our  own  lives,  ruled  by  forces  we  can¬ 
not  name  or  understand ;  and  to  direct  those  forces, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  unto  good.  Amen.” 

Druida  stood  still,  silent  tears  wetting  her 
cheeks.  “Queer  prayer,”  she  heard  a  neighbour 
mutter.  Soon  the  carriages  were  driving  away. 

“I  want  to  stay  here  a  while,”  she  told  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “I  want  to  be  here  after  every  one  else  has 
gone.” 

“I  have  to  go  two  miles  east  to  a  patient,”  he  told 
her.  “I’ll  drive  back  this  way.” 

She  walked  aimlessly  toward  the  church.  The 
undertaker  drove  away,  leaving  the  completion  of 
the  task  to  the  hearse-driver  and  two  or  three 
helpers.  Oscar  Horsfall  was  in  the  buggy  with 
him  as  it  splashed  toward  town. 
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The  men  brought  a  pine  box  from  a  wagon  and 
slid  the  casket  into  it  with  a  thump.  They  nailed 
the  lid  of  the  box  and  lowered  it  into  the  grave. 
In  a  few  minutes  Druida  heard  the  thud  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  clay. 

She  walked  around  the  churchyard,  read  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  gravestones;  at  last  the  hearse  and 
the  wagon  drove  away  in  opposite  directions.  The 
men  looked  at  her  curiously  but  did  not  speak. 
When  they  had  ceased  to  stare  over  their  shoulders 
she  walked  swiftly  to  the  west  side  of  the  church. 
A  high  grey  mound  rose  where  the  grave  had  been. 
The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  pageant  of  sunset 
was  beginning.  The  air  was  still  and  warm.  In 
this  silence  Druida  seemed  suddenly  to  find  her 
mother,  after  all  the  heart-breaking  separation  of 
the  day.  A  forlorn  peace  filled  her  heart,  devoid 
of  aim  or  certitude,  but  yet  comforting.  She  did 
not  know  how  long  it  was  until  the  doctor’s  buggy 
stopped  by  the  churchyard  gate,  headed  toward 
her  home.  “I  can  walk  home,  Doctor,”  she  told 
him. 

“No,  no,  climb  in.” 

They  drove  in  silence,  the  doctor’s  tired  horses 
lifting  their  feet  with  sucking  noises  from  the 
sticky  mud.  A  light  was  burning  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  doctor  went  in  with  Druida. 

Ma  Schleppe  faced  them  rather  defiantly  over 
the  work-table.  She  was  the  alert,  short-bodied 
sister  of  a  neighbour’s  wife — a  widow  who  could  be 
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depended  on  to  “help  out  in  time  of  trouble.” 

“Mr.  Horsfall  was  saying  I  should  come  oyer 
and  help  a  spell,”  she  told  them. 

“That’s  good,”  said  the  doctor  cautiously. 
“Where  is  Oscar?” 

“He  went  to  town  to  settle  with  Mr.  Simmons.” 

“Oh !”  The  doctor  frowned. 

“Have  you  done  any  of  the  chores,  Mrs. 
Schleppe?”  Druida  inquired. 

“No,  no,  I’m  hired  for  a  housekeeper,”  she  an¬ 
swered  crossly — and  then  seemed  to  regret  the 
speech.  She  blinked  at  the  doctor. 

Druida  followed  him  out  into  the  semi-darkness. 
“Do  not  worry  about  things  tonight,”  he  told  her 
finally.  “I  think  I  shall  be  out  to  see  you  and 
Mr.  Horsfall  tomorrow.  But  don’t  worry  about 
anything  now.”  He  drove  away. 

Druida  walked  slowly  toward  the  barn.  From 
the  cow  shed  she  heard  the  steady  purr-purr  of 
milking,  and  knew  that  Bud  had  come  again.  She 
did  not  enter  the  barn,  but  waited  by  the  door  until 
he  appeared.  “It  is  good  of  you  to  come  again, 
Bud,”  she  said  softly.  There  was  a  humbleness, 
a  sort  of  dependence,  in  her  manner,  utterly 
new  to  him  and  profoundly  appealing. 

“You  must  be  very  tired,”  he  said. 

“I  am,  a  little.  But  I’ll  sleep  well  tonight,  I 
think.  There  won’t  be  the  noise  in  the  house.” 

“I  was  wondering  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
Druida.  Are  you  planning  to  stay  here?” 
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“I  hardly  know — I  expect  Dr.  Thompson  out 
tomorrow  to  talk  about  it  to  Pa — I  may  go  to 
Normal.” 

“Father  was  saying  on  the  way  home  he  wished 
you  would  do  that.  He  thought  there  wouldn’t  be 
much  luck  for  you  here — with  Ma  Schleppe 
around.” 

“He  thought  it  wouldn’t  be  wrong  for  me  to  go?” 

“He  thought  it  would  be  right.” 

“Of  course,  some  of  the  neighbours  wouldn’t 
think  so.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.” 

“Bud,  what  did  Rev.  Rasmussen  say  today?” 

Bud  coloured  slightly.  “Oh,  a  lot  of  rubbish. 

.  .  .  Don’t  think  about  that — think  of  what  Dr. 
Thompson  said.” 

“Yes,  I  will.” 

They  walked  toward  the  house.  “Druida,”  Bud 
began  shyly,  “if — if  you  go  down  to  Riverton  to 
school,  you  won’t  be  very  far  away.  I  suppose 
you’ll  get  home  now  and  then?” 

She  looked  straight  into  his  anxious  eyes.  “If 
I  do  come,  Bud,  it  will  be  to  see  you  as  much  as 
for  anything  else.”  Taking  the  milk-pail  from  his 
hand,  she  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI 


DR.  THOMPSON  reached  Stablesburg  after 
the  last  glow  of  sunset  had  been  swallowed 
by  the  fathomless  purple  of  the  night  sky. 
A  faint  aurora  played  in  the  north.  The  Milky 
Way  seemed  to  have  continuous  substance — the 
milk-white  Indian  bridge  to  eternity.  He  drove 
quietly  past  the  bare  houses  with  warm  yellow 
lights  glowing  in  the  windows,  and  on  to  the  livery 
barn.  The  attendant  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  the  doctor  watered  and  unharnessed  the  team 
himself.  Then  he  walked  briskly  down  the  quiet 
street,  entered  the  little  post  office  to  secure  his 
paper  from  his  lock-box  near  the  stamp  window, 
and  started  on  toward  his  belated  supper.  He 
glanced  curiously  into  the  saloon  as  he  passed  it. 
Oscar  Horsfall  was  leaning  against  the  bar  with 
two  or  three  cronies,  a  bottle  of  whiskey  at  his 
elbow.  The  doctor  hesitated,  then  shouldered 
through  the  swinging  doors. 

“Evenin’,  evenin’,  Doctor,”  Oscar  greeted  him. 
“Come  in  an’  join  us.  I  want  to  thank  you,”  he 
maundered,  “I  wan’  to  thank  you  fer  being  so 
good  to  my  woman.  She  thought  a  lot  o’  you, 
that  she  did.” 
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“Oscar,”  said  the  doctor  earnestly,  “I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Come  on  up  to  the  house  with  me  a 
few  minutes.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know — I  gotta  be  startin’  home — ” 
Oscar  looked  dolefully  about  him. 

“I  won’t  keep  you  long,  Oscar,”  the  doctor 
urged;  “just  a  few  minutes.” 

“Well — jus’  a  few  minutes — ”  and  Oscar  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  be  led  out  of  the  saloon  and  two 
blocks  up  the  street  to  the  doctor’s  cottage. 

A  sallow,  thin-faced  woman  opened  the  side 
door  as  they  approached  it.  “Well,  you’re  here 
at  last,  are  you?”  she  greeted  the  doctor  crustily. 
She  had  been  his  housekeeper  for  the  many  years 
since  his  sister's  illness  and  death. 

“Yes,  Emma.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  late.”  His 
tone  was  conciliating.  “I  brought  Mr.  Horsfall 
up  the  street  with  me  for  a  little  talk,”  he  added. 

“Well !  I  should  think  you  might  eat  your  sup¬ 
per  after  I’ve  kept  it  waiting  for  two  hours 
already.” 

“Why  yes,  why  yes.  I  suppose  I’d  better.  Mr. 
Horsfall,  if  you’ll  just  take  this  chair  by  the  stove 
while  I  wash  up,  I'll  eat  right  away.”  The  doc¬ 
tor  disappeared,  and  Emma  began  a  great  scrap¬ 
ing  and  stirring  of  things  in  the  kitchen.  Blue 
flames  were  crawling  over  the  pile  of  hard  coal  in 
the  big  heater,  and  the  cushioned  rocking-chair 
was  luxuriously  comfortable.  Oscar  stretched  his 
feet  to  the  fender  and  laid  back  his  head.  When 
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the  doctor  was  ready  to  sit  down  to  his  boiled  rice 
with  dried-beef  gravy,  Oscar  was  already  asleep. 
The  doctor  ate  slowly  and  largely,  enjoying  every 
mouthful. 

Emma  cleared  the  table  while  he  unfolded  his 
paper.  Then  she  stalked  up  the  steep  stairs  to  bed, 
glancing  indignantly  at  Oscar’s  dirty  shoes  as  she 
passed  him. 

Presently  the  doctor  lighted  a  cigar,  laid  aside 
his  paper,  and  sat  studying  Oscar’s  sleeping  face. 
He  noted  the  narrow,  prominent  forehead,  the 
close-set,  protuberant  eyes,  the  flat  nostrils,  the 
flabby  lips  and  meaningless  jaw.  The  contrast  in 
Druida’s  finely  modelled  features,  her  clear,  lumi¬ 
nous  skin,  rose  before  him  with  a  distinctness  al¬ 
most  startling.  He  shook  his  head. 

When  the  cigar  was  finished  he  aroused  Oscar 
sufficiently  to  lead  him  to  the  couch  at  one  side  of 
the  room,  placed  a  pillow  for  his  head,  and  laid  a 
blanket  over  him.  Oscar  slept  steadily  on.  The 
doctor  emptied  a  bucket  of  coal  into  the  heater, 
shook  down  the  grate,  and  closed  the  draughts. 
Then  he  turned  the  big  lamp  low,  and  passed 
quietly  into  his  library  adjoining.  He  left  the 
door  open,  and  for  a  time  sat  staring  out  into  the 
half-lighted  dining  room.  At  last  he  drew  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  his  elbow  and  called  the  livery  stable. 
“Did  you  find  the  team  all  right,  Billy?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “Well,  I’ll  want  them  in  the  morning  at 
seven  o’clock — here  at  the  house.”  A  little  while 
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longer  be  stared  at  the  shaded  lamp  on  the  din¬ 
ing  table.  Then  without  making  a  light  he  went 
on  into  his  little  downstairs  bedroom.  As  he  was 
undressing  he  heard  the  roar  of  a  large  automobile 
ploughing  through  the  mud.  The  lights  turned  a 
corner  and  came  to  a  stand-still  before  a  garage  a 
few  doors  away.  “Well,”  he  muttered,  “Dr.  Green 
must  be  able  to  run  his  new  car  even  in  this  kind 
of  weather.”  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

Emma  was  bustling  in  the  kitchen  and  Dr. 
Thompson  was  quietly  reading  his  paper,  when 
Oscar  Horsfall  opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning. 
He  sat  up  stiffly  and  yawned  noisily. 

“Gee,  Doc,”  he  remarked,  “I  didn’t  intend  to  stay 
all  night.” 

“Oh,  I  thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
vou,”  the  doctor  told  him.  “You  were  all  worn 
out.” 

“Yeh,  I  was  that.  Had  a  tumble  hard  day, 
yesterday.” 

“Well,  go  in  my  bedroom  there  and  wash  up  for 
breakfast  if  you  like.  I've  got  to  go  out  to  Brun¬ 
ner’s  first  thing  this  morning,  and  you  can  ride 
out  with  me.” 

“All  right,  all  right.”  Oscar  hurried  into  the 
bedroom  and  washed  his  face  and  hands  with  much 
splashing.  By  the  time  he  and  the  doctor  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  oatmeal,  cakes,  and  coffee,  the  livery 
team  was  already  tied  in  front  of  the  house. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  town,  Dr. 
Thompson  turned  earnestly  to  Oscar. 

“I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Druida,  Oscar,” 
he  began.  “You  have,  I  may  say,  a  remarkably 
gifted  daughter — one  of  the  most  intelligent  girls 
I  have  ever  known.” 

“That’s  so,  Doc,  that’s  so.  Di*oodie’s  bright  if 
I  do  say  it.” 

“She  tells  me  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  the 
Normal  School,  and  I  know  you  are  anxious  to 
have  her.” 

“I  am,  Doc,  that’s  a  fact.  I  surely  am.  But  I 
don’t  see  where  I  can  git  the  money.  I  been  short 
all  winter  anyhow — an’  now  all  this  extra  expense, 
the  funeral  an’  all.” 

“Yes,  Oscar,  I  know,  I  know.  It’s  very  hard 
for  you.” 

The  doctor’s  voice  was  richly  sympathetic,  and 
Oscar’s  eyes  moistened. 

“It  makes  me  feel  awful,  Doc,  just  awful.  Her 
ma  would  ’a’  liked  her  to  go,  too.  The  poor  girl — 
if  there  was  any  way,  Doc — but  I'm  a  poor  man.” 
He  began  to  sob. 

“There,  there,  Oscar,”  said  the  doctor.  “Don’t 
take  it  so  hard,  old  friend.”  Oscar  straightened 
visibly.  “If  it’s  only  a  matter  of  a  little  money, 
we  can  easily  fix  that  up.  I’m  not  rich,  you  know, 
Oscar,  but  I’d  be  glad  to  take  your  note  for  a  little 
something  to  help  the  girl  get  started  in  life.  She 
tells  me  she  wouldn’t  need  much — fifty  or  a  hun- 
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dred  dollars  at  the  outside  for  the  coming  term.” 

“Gee,  Doc,  that’s  mighty  good  of  you  to  a  feller 
like  me.”  A  crafty  look  came  into  Oscar’s  eyes. 
“I’d  be  afraid  to  make  a  note,  though,  fer  fear 
I  wouldn’t  have  nothin’  to  pay  it  back  with  in  the 
fall.  You  see,  this  funeral’s  took  all  the  money  I 
had  saved  up  fer  seed  wheat  an’  potatoes,  an’  I 
don’t  see  how  I’m  goin’  to  raise  no  crop  at  all 
’thout  seed.  Say,  Doc,  could  you  lend  me  two 
hundred  an’  fifty — say  one  hundred  fer  the  girl 
and  every  cent  o’  the  rest  to  go  in  fer  seed?  If 
you’ll  do  that,  Doc,  I’ll  be  glad  to  let  her  go,  fer 
I  can  see  where  I’m  a-comin’  out.  That’s  how  I 
stand,  Doc,  exactly.” 

The  doctor  hesitated.  He  knew  that  Oscar’s 
note  would  be  at  best  uncertain.  And  the  balance 
in  the  bank,  never  very  large,  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  annual  payment  on  the  tract  of  wild  land 
he  had  bought  as  an  investment  a  few  years  before. 
However,  perhaps  he  could  make  it — practice  had 
been  going  to  Green  a  little,  but  most  of  it  was 
still  his.  They  were  passing  the  church,  and  the 
thought  of  Druida  as  she  had  come  out  of  the  sag¬ 
ging  gate  to  climb  into  his  buggy  the  night  before, 
decided  him.  “All  right,”  he  said  to  Oscar,  “we’ll 
do  it  that  way.”  Oscar  settled  back,  his  face  re¬ 
laxed.  “We’ll  make  the  note  and  I’ll  give  you  my 
check  at  your  place,”  he  went  on,  “and  you  can 
give  a  check  to  Druida.” 

“Sure,  sure,  that’s  mighty  good  of  you,  Doc,  to 
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help  me  out  this  way.  The  kid’ll  appreciate  it  too.” 

“Don’t  mention  it  to  her,”  the  doctor  answered 
shortly.  “Give  her  the  check  as  your  gift.” 

“Well—” 

“I  prefer  it  that  way — it’s  purely  a  business 
matter  between  us  two,  you  see,  Oscar.” 

“Well,  yes,  so  it  is.” 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  while.  “Now  the 
girl  will  need  to  make  some  preparations  for 
school,  I  presume,  Oscar — some  dresses,  and  so  on 
— and  she’ll  need  to  go  to  Riverton  to  register. 
I  was  wondering  if  she  would  like  to  come  into 
town  and  work  at  my  house  until  school  opens. 
She  can  help  Emma  with  the  work  to  pay  for  her 
board  and  lodging,  and  you  won’t  need  to  take 
time  to  take  her  back  and  forth  to  town.  You’ll 
need  all  your  time  in  the  field — I  see  some  are 
starting  field  work  this  morning.” 

“That  would  be  just  flue,  Doc — certainly  would.” 
Oscar’s  face  beamed  excessively,  and  as  the  doctor 
looked  at  him  curiously  he  forced  it  into  melan¬ 
choly  lines.  “Of  course  I’ll  miss  my  little  girl,” 
he  asserted.  “But  I  guess  it’ll  be  all  for  the  best.” 

Druida  came  from  the  house  into  the  yard  as 
the  doctor  drew  up.  She  listened  joyfully  while 
Dr.  Thompson  told  her  of  Oscar  Horsfall’s  decision 
to  advance  her  one  hundred  dollars  toward  school 
expenses,  and  of  the  plan  for  her  to  stay  at  his 
home  until  the  beginning  of  the  term.  She  ran 
into  the  kitchen  and  kissed  Oscar  Horsfall  on  the 
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cheek.  “Yes,  yes,’’  he  told  her,  “run  along  and  get 
ready.”  II  is  mouth  was  full  of  the  steaming  coffee 
cake  Ma  Schleppe  had  sliced  for  him. 

“You’ll  have  time  to  get  ready  while  I  go  over 
to  Brunner’s,  Druida,”  the  doctor  told  her,  follow¬ 
ing  her  in.  “I’ll  be  back  here  in  an  hour  or  so.” 

She  hurried  upstairs  and  began  to  pack,  while 
with  low  voices  in  the  dining  room  the  two  men 
completed  their  transaction.  The  doctor  saw  the 
check  to  Druida  made  out  and  delivered  before  he 
drove  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  ready,  her  clothing 
in  the  long  box,  the  books  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
newspaper.  As  the  doctor  had  not  returned  she 
walked  slowly  down  the  lane  and  into  the  road, 
where  the  mud  was  drying  fast  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

A  mile  down  the  way  she  met  the  doctor,  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  relief,  of  safety  and  accus¬ 
tomedness,  she  entered  his  buggy  and  they  turned 
toward  town. 


CHAPTER  XII 


EMMA  NOSKY  stared  hard  from  the  dining 
room  window,  between  the  stiffly-starched 
curtains,  as  the  doctor  tied  the  team  be¬ 
fore  his  house  and  then  brought  Druida  and  her 
parcels  up  the  cement  walk.  She  was  in  the 
kitchen  when  they  entered,  and  only  answered 
“What?”  when  Dr.  Thompson  called,  “Emma!” 

“Will  you  come  in  here  a  minute,  please,  Emma? 
I  want  you  to  meet  Druida  Horsfall,  the  daughter 
of  some  of  my  oldest  patients.”  Emma  nodded 
silently.  “She  is  going  to  stay  here  with  us  for 
a  few  days,  until  the  Normal  School  opens,”  the 
doctor  went  on. 

“Stay  here  with  us?” 

“Yes,  she  can  use  the  room  across  from  yours, 
that  we  furnished  for  your  mother  in  the  winter. 
Will  you  show  her  where  it  is,  please?” 

“Well,  dinner’s  about  spoiled,  I  been  waitin’ 
so  long.  You  can  wait  till  after  dinner,  can’t 
you?”  she  demanded  of  Druida. 

“Certainly.”  The  girl  sat  in  an  armchair,  awk¬ 
ward  and  embarrassed.  The  doctor  stepped  into 
his  library  and  telephoned  to  the  livery  stable  for 
a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  team.  Then  he  sat  near 
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her  by  the  stove  and  chatted,  while  Emma  laid 
a  third  place  at  the  table  with  great  clatter.  The 
meal  was  a  constrained  one,  and  Druida  felt  un¬ 
happy.  But  she  found  the  neat  little  room  up¬ 
stairs,  with  its  convenient  closet  and  shining 
dresser,  relievingly  homelike. 

“You  had  better  rest  this  afternoon,”  the  doctor 
had  told  her  at  dinner.  “Lie  down  and  take  a  nap 
if  you  can.  Then  you  can  come  down  and  help 
Emma  with  supper.” 

It  seemed  to  Druida,  as  she  lay  on  the  white  bed 
in  the  cool,  clean  bedroom,  that  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  think  about.  But  the  pictures  in  her  mind 
grew  shadowy  and  blurred,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  thoroughly  refreshed,  she 
heard  the  doctor’s  voice  downstairs,  and  Emma’s 
in  reply.  She  dressed  rapidly  and  hurried  down, 
but  supper  was  “all  on  the  stove,”  Emma  informed 
her  coldly. 

“Never  mind,”  cried  the  doctor  genially.  “You 
can  come  in  the  library  and  talk  to  me  until  it’s 
ready.” 

He  lighted  a  big  brass  lamp  and  placed  it  on 
the  battered  roll'-top  desk,  littered  with  papers, 
the  pigeonholes  overflowing.  Druida  entered  the 
tiny  room  timidly,  and  sat  in  a  worn  leather  chair. 
The  doctor  talked  for  a  while  of  the  day’s  busi¬ 
ness,  then  turned  to  the  little  bookcase  beside  his 
chair. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  like  anything 
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here,”  he  told  her.  “I  have  quite  a  mixed-up  col¬ 
lection,  I  guess.  Ever  read  Dickens?” 

“We  had  ‘The  Christmas  Carol’  in  a  book  at 
school,”  she  answered. 

“Well,  I  have  a  set  of  Dickens,  I  guess:  maybe 
one  or  two  have  been  borrowed  and  haven’t  come 
back — I  don’t  read  much  of  him  but  Pickwick 
any  more.  I  have  a  set  of  Ruskin,  too — these  old 
brown  fellows.  The  rest  are  miscellaneous.  Nearly 
all  of  my  medical  books  are  over  at  my  office,”  he 
added. 

“I  want  to  read  Ruskin,”  said  Druida,  examin¬ 
ing  the  titles. 

“Supper  is  on  the  table,”  Emma  announced  be¬ 
hind  them. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  Emma  reluctantly 
yielded  a  dish  towel  to  Druida.  “Just  stack  the 
dishes  on  the  shelf  there,”  she  commanded.  “You 
wouldn’t  know  where  to  put  them.” 

“You  have  such  a  nice  kitchen  and  such  nice 
dishes,”  Druida  ventured. 

Emma  did  not  reply.  They  worked  silently  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  the  older  woman  demanded 
suddenly,  “Are  you  saved?” 

“Why — I  don’t  know,”  Druida  gasped. 

“Don’t  know?  Well,  you  are  or  you  ain’t,  that’s 
one  thing  sure.  Ever  join  the  church?  Ever  been 
immersed?” 

“No — o,  we  never  went  to  church  much.  There 
was  just  the  Norwegian  one.” 
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“Stablesburg  was  too  far,  I  s’pose,”  Emma 
sneered.  “Well,  there’s  midweek  service  at  my 
church  tonight,  an’  you  can  come  along.” 

Druida  thought  the  doctor  looked  up  rather  dis¬ 
appointedly  from  his  paper,  but  she  dutifully  fol¬ 
lowed  Emma  upstairs,  changed  her  dress,  and 
walked  the  three  blocks,  across  three  muddy  cross¬ 
ings,  to  the  squatty  brown  church  with  the  name 
“Disciples  of  Christ”  in  large  letters  over  the  en¬ 
trance. 

Half  a  score  of  old  women  and  two  old  men  were 
seated  about  an  oil  lamp  on  a  small  table.  They 
looked  dolefully  at  each  other  and  at  Druida  as 
she  appeared  among  them.  One  of  the  old  men 
arose  and  shook  Emma’s  hand  vigorously.  “Eve¬ 
nin’,  Sister  Nosky,”  he  shouted. 

“Good  evening,  Brother  Donnell,”  Emma  an¬ 
swered.  “This  is  Mi’s.  Horsfall's  daughter,  that 
died  the  other  day,”  she  added,  with  meaning  em¬ 
phasis,  indicating  Druida. 

He  extended  a  big,  hairy  hand  and  squeezed 
Druida’s  palm  vigorously.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
my  sister,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you.” 

Shortly  afterward  he  rose  to  begin  the  meeting. 
He  was  bullet-headed  and  irascible  in  appearance, 
with  his  red  face,  restless  hands,  and  a  fringe  of 
white  hair  over  his  soiled  collar.  In  a  resonant, 
clear-toned  voice  he  began  to  sing  “Shall  we  gather 
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at  the  river,”  and  the  cracked  and  quavering  voices 
of  his  companions  joined  him.  They  sang  with¬ 
out  books,  their  eyes  bright  and  faces  lifted,  and 
the  melody  was  filled  with  a  wistfulness  that 
stirred  Druida  deeply.  Her  downcast  eyes  were 
wet  when  the  song  ended ;  and  this  part  alone  of 
the  meeting  seemed  beautiful  to  her. 

Next  Brother  Donnell  offered  a  long  prayer, 
uttered  in  a  nasal,  whining  monotone  with  eyes 
tight  shut  and  head  thrown  back.  Druida  was 
fascinated  by  the  complex  working  of  the  cords  of 
his  neck. 

Then  followed  the  expounding  of  the  scripture. 
For  nearly  an  hour  Brother  Donnell  anatomized 
a  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  tak¬ 
ing  one  verse  at  a  time  and  reading  it  over  and 
over  with  comment,  parallel  passages,  and  exhorta¬ 
tions.  To  Druida,  unused  to  Scriptural  language, 
much  of  what  he  said  was  cryptical.  But  she  en¬ 
joyed  his  earnestness,  and  the  fine  resonance  of 
some  of  the  passages  he  quoted.  The  final  portion 
of  his  discourse,  in  which  much  was  said  about 
“the  blood  of  the  Lamb,”  appeared  to  be  addressed 
primarily  to  her.  But  as  she  only  half  understood 
its  purpose  she  remained  silent,  and  after  a  re¬ 
proachful  pause  the  Brother  pronounced  a  brief 
benediction. 

The  group  melted  quietly  away.  Emma  groaned 
dolorously  from  time  to  time  on  the  way  home,  but 
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did  not  speak,  nor  did  she  address  the  doctor  on 
her  arrival  there.  She  went  directly  upstairs,  and 
Druida,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  followed. 
“Good  night,”  the  doctor  called  to  her  from  the 
library,  and  “Good  night,”  she  answered  warmly. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  next  morning  the  doctor  had  gone  out  in 
response  to  a  call  long  before  Druida  awoke. 
Emma  had  eaten  her  own  breakfast,  and 
served  Druida  in  grim  silence.  The  girl  ate  hur¬ 
riedly  and  carried  the  dishes  to  the  kitchen.  As 
she  reached  for  the  pan  in  which  to  wash  them 
Emma  spoke  abruptly :  “Leave  them  dishes  alone. 
I’ve  got  to  mop  an’  I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered.” 

“Let  me  do  the  scrubbing  for  you,”  Druida  vol¬ 
unteered. 

“Land,  no,  I  don’t  want  everything  all  spattered 
up.  You  tend  to  whatever  business  you’ve  got,  an’ 
I’ll  tend  to  my  own.”  She  dropped  on  her  knees 
before  a  bucket  of  steaming  water  in  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen  and  began  to  scour  the  shining  lino¬ 
leum  lustily. 

Druida  flushed,  and  with  bent  head  climbed  the 
stairs  to  her  room.  She  dressed  for  the  street  and 
folded  the  check  Oscar  Horsfall  had  given  her 
into  her  small  pocketbook. 

She  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then  stepped 
to  the  kitchen  door.  “I’m  going  to  the  bank  and 
the  stores,”  she  told  Emma ;  “is  there  an  errand  I 
can  do  for  you?” 
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“Doctor’ll  bring  the  mail,  an’  I’ll  order  the  meat 
delivered.  There  ain’t  nothing  else,”  Emma  an¬ 
swered  shortly. 

“All  right.”  Druida  stepped  out  into  the  bright, 
warm  forenoon  air.  The  mud  was  drying  rapidly 
in  the  streets.  The  small  mountain  ash  trees  in 
the  yards  she  passed  were  luminous  brown  in  the 
sunshine.  Cinder  heaps  and  garbage  blocked 
the  alleys.  Behind  one  little  house  a  stooped, 
white-bearded  man  was  testing  the  black  soil  of 
his  garden  with  gnarled  fingers. 

Hiram  Cassidy — “Young  Hi,”  as  he  was  known 
in  distinction  from  his  father — watched  Druida’s 
supple  form  as  she  paused  at  a  shelf  against  the 
wall  to  endorse  her  check.  He  noted  her  erect 
carriage,  her  finely  proportioned  waist  and  hips. 
“Regular  Annette  Kellermann,”  he  whispered  to 
himself.  Hiram  had  gone  to  Wells  City  to  see  “A 
Daughter  of  the  Sea,”  but  had  been  rather  dis¬ 
appointed. 

When  she  turned  to  the  window  she  met  his 
sharp  blue  eyes,  shining  in  his  colourless  fat  face. 
“I  wish  to  open  an  account,”  she  stated. 

“Yes,  indeed — yes,  indeed — always  very  glad  to 
oblige  in  that  regard.”  His  voice  was  shrill,  tone¬ 
less.  He  fished  under  the  counter  for  a  little 
brown  book,  and  examined  the  check  for  her  name. 
“Dr — Drida — Horsfall,”  he  ventured.  “Oh,  are 
you  the  daughter  of — of  Oscar  Horsfall?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Hm.”  He  glanced  at  her  shrewdly  as  he 
pressed  a  worn  blotter  on  the  name  he  had  written 
in  ornate  round  hand.  “Are  you — er — planning 
to  work  in  town,  now,  Miss  Horsfall?” 

“I  am  going  to  the  Normal  School  at  Riverton,” 
she  told  him. 

“Oh,  is  that  so!  Well — the  only  reason  I 
asked  wras  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  find  a 
place  in  case  you  wanted  to  work  a  while.”  He 
entered  her  deposit  in  the  book.  “One  hundred 
dollars  won’t  carry  you  far  at  the  Normal,  will  it?” 
he  suggested  blandly. 

“I  expect  to  work  for  my  board.” 

“I  see.”  He  handed  her  a  thin  black  check  book. 

Old  Hiram  Cassidy,  spare,  hunched,  and 
wrinkled  in  his  black  alpaca  coat,  came  from  an 
inner  room,  staring  keenly  at  Druida. 

“Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  check  book, 
young  lady?”  he  demanded.  “With  the  restric¬ 
tions,  I  mean  to  say.  In  this  state  it’s  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  offence  to  overdraw  your  account.  Ain’t 
everybody  as  knows  that.” 

“I’m  sure  Miss  Horsfall  will  use  discretion  in 
business  matters,”  said  the  younger  Cassidy  in  a 
voice  meant  to  be  unctuous. 

“Well,  the  reason  I  spoke  is,  there  was  a  young 
lady  right  here  in  this  town  last  week  overdrew 
her  account  fifteen  dollars!” 

“I’ll  be  very  careful,”  Druida  promised. 

As  she  turned  to  leave,  the  younger  Cassidy 
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called,  “Come  in  again,  Miss  Horsfall;  an’  if  you 
should  decide  any  time  to  work  in  Stablesburg  a 
while  let  me  know ;  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  place.” 

“Thank  you,”  Druida  answered  without  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Across  the  street  she  entered  the  noisy  glass 
door  of  Sclilagel’s  Emporium.  This  was  Stables- 
burg’s  largest  store,  and  boasted  a  line  of  “ready 
to  wear”  garments  in  addition  to  the  usual  bolts 
of  ginghams,  calicoes,  and  silks.  Druida  turned 
to  a  woman  in  black  sateen,  with  slender  hips  and 
a  large  bust,  known  alike  to  townspeople  and 
drummers  as  “Bella.”  She  “had  clerked  at  Schla¬ 
gel’s  before  Schlagel  owned  it,”  in  the  language 
of  the  town,  and  her  hair  varied  in  hue  according 
to  the  recency  of  the  dye.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
discerning  and  yet  not  uncharitable,  and  her  shrill 
laughter  was  infectious. 

“Umliin.”  She  nodded  her  head  as  Druida  con¬ 
fided  her  desire  for  “something  for  school  wear — 
durable  and  not  too  expensive.”  “Come  right  up¬ 
stairs.”  She  led  the  way  with  an  abstracted  air, 
her  high  heels  clicking  on  the  uneven  floor.  The 
unrailed  stairway  led  past  a  little  elevated  office 
where  a  stocky  dark  man  raised  his  close-cropped, 
oily  head  from  a  paper  to  stare  at  Druida  until 
her  ankles  disappeared. 

“I  been  tryin’  to  remember  your  name,”  Bella 
commenced  as  she  removed  mussy  calico  coverings 
from  several  piles  of  garments.  “Seems  like  I 
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ought  to  know  your  face.  Are  you  the  Horsfall 
girl?”  She  spoke  as  by  sudden  inspiration. 

“Yes,”  Druida  nodded. 

“Land  sakes,  wasn’t  that  too  bad  about  your 
mother?  I  was  just  sick  to  hear  about  it.  She 
was  just  the  finest  woman,  I  always  thought.” 
Druida  could  not  remember  that  her  mother  had 
been  in  Schlagel’s  store  over  a  dozen  times :  but 
Bella’s  voice  was  honest.  “You’re  stayin’  at  Dr. 
Thompson’s  ain’t  you?  Goin’  to  work  for  him?” 

“Just  until  the  spring  term  starts  at  the  Normal. 
Then  I’m  going  there.” 

“Gee,  that’s  fine!  You’ll  make  a  good  student, 
I  can  see  that.”  Bella’s  shrewd  little  eyes  viewed 
Druida  appraisingly.  “An’  so  you  want  some¬ 
thing  to  wear  to  the  Normal.  Well,  girlie,  there’s 
some  pretty  swell  dressers  down  there,  an’  lots 
not  so  swell.  I  guess  you  want  to  be  somewheres 
between,  don’t  you?” 

“I  can’t  afford  very  expensive  clothes,”  Druida 
urged.  “I’m  going  to  work  for  my  board  andi 
room,  and  I  must  be  saving.” 

“Umkm,  umhm.  You  want  a  suit  or  a  dress? 
I’ve  got  some  swell  suits  here  that  would  make  you 
look  stunning.”  She  started  to  take  down  from 
a  hook  a  fashionable  creation,  but  hesitated.  “But 
say,  girlie,  if  you  put  yer  money  into  a  suit,  then 
you  got  to  get  a  lot  o’  waists,  an’  you’re  goin’  to 
run  out  o’  kale  pretty  fast.  Now  if  you’re  willin’ 
to  wear  that  old  coat  until  it  gits  warm  weather 
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an’  then  buy  you  a  light  sweater  or  somethin’, 
I  can  sell  you  a  good  serge  dress  fer  half  what  one 
o’  these  new  suits’ll  cost  you,  an’  it’ll  do  you  just 
as  much  good.” 

“That  would  be  fine,”  said  Druida,  warmly. 

“Well,  let’s  see.”  Bella  handled  over  three  or 
four  dresses,  held  up  one  or  two  and  studied  them, 
finally  selected  a  royal  purple  with  narrow  trim¬ 
ming  of  black  satin.  “Let’s  see  how  you  look  in 
this,”  she  suggested.  “Gosh,  kid,  that’s  sure  be¬ 
coming,”  she  commented  a  minute  later. 

Druida  was  pleased  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
dress,  and  the  price  seemed  reasonable.  “Well,  if 
you  like  it  on  me  I’ll  take  it,”  she  said. 

“Gee,  I’d  like  to  have  you  down  to  the  Cities  to 
doll  you  up,”  Bella  went  on  as  she  marked  the 
dress  with  pins  for  minor  alterations.  “Some  o’ 
them  stores  on  Niclet  Avenoo — they’ve  got  the  stuff 
all  right.  I  used  to  have  a  figure  something  like 
you’ve  got.  But  say,  you’ve  got  class,  some  way. 
If  I  had  you  down  there,  I’d  fix  you  up  so  they’d 
stretch  their  necks.  You  come  in  this  afternoon 
an’  we’ll  fit  this  dress  right,  an’  say — if  you’d  like 
me  to,  I’ll  show  you  how  to  do  your  hair  the  way 
a  lot  of  the  girls  is  now.  I  can't  with  mine,  but  you 
kin  to  perfection.” 

Druida  felt  a  warm  glow  of  gratitude.  “I  will 
be  grateful,”  she  said.  “You’re  so  good  to  me.” 

“Oh,  shucks,  that  ain’t  nothin’.  I’m  glad  o' 
somethin’  to  do.  How  do  you  an’  Emma  get  on?” 
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she  inquired  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  stairs.  She 
did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  “Heard  she  had  you 
out  to  prayer  meetin’  last  night — first  night  you 
was  in  town,  too.  Gee,  ain’t  she  the  limit?” 
Bella’s  shrill  laughter  accompanied  Druida  to  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  afternoon  visit  to  Bella  was  duly  made, 
and  her  chatter  over  the  hair-dressing  held 
Druida  at  the  store  until  dark.  “I  must 
hurry,”  she  told  Bella,  and  wearing  the  newly- 
fitted  dress  and  leaving  her  hair  in  its  heavy  coils 
high  on  her  head,  she  ran  lightly  down  the  street 
and  up  to  the  doctor’s  door.  As  she  hung  her  coat 
and  cap  on  a  hook  and  turned  toward  the  fire,  she 
caught  in  the  doctor’s  face  a  look  which  surprised 
her. 

“You — ”  he  hesitated,  flushed — “is  that  the  dress 
you  told  us  about  at  noon,  then?  It  most  certainly 
is  becoming.”  Her  run  in  the  cold  air  had  col¬ 
oured  Druida’s  cheeks  brilliantly,  and  as  she 
turned  slowly  at  the  doctor’s  request  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  dress  from  all  angles,  the  black  and 
purple  made  her  truly  what  Bella  had  said — “a 
reg’lar  beauty.” 

“Supper’s  waiting,”  observed  Emma  from  the 
kitchen  door.  Her  mouth  was  grim.  “I’ll  do  the 
dishes  myself,”  she  stated  firmly  after  the  meal. 
“You  don’t  want  to  splash  up  that  fine  dress.” 

Druida  hesitated  unhappily.  “Just  sit  down 
then  a  while,”  said  the  doctor  quietly.  “I  can  talk 
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to  you  while  I  smoke  my  cigar.”  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  talking  of  China.  Druida  did  not  notice 
when  Emma  went  to  bed,  so  absorbing  was  his 
broken  narrative.  In  the  evenings  that  followed 
she  learned  to  know  Dr.  Thompson  as  she  had 
known  no  other  person.  Now  consciously,  with 
a  pathetic  outreaching  for  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  now  unconsciously  as  though  thinking 
aloud,  he  revealed  himself  to  her.  She  saw  through 
his  eyes  the  pageant  of  Oriental  life,  with  its  opu¬ 
lent  colouring  heightened  by  the  strangely  con¬ 
trasting  bareness  of  Stablesburg.  She  perceived 
that  the  man’s  real  life  for  twenty  years  had  lain 
in  that  brilliant  subjective  world,  made  luminous 
and  poignant  for  him  by  its  final  memories.  “You 
may  wonder  why  I  don’t  show  you  coins  or  curios,” 
he  remarked  one  time.  “When  I  came  from  Shang¬ 
hai  I  brought  with  me  nothing — nothing  that  I 
could  carry  in  my  hands.” 

“I  have  no  longing  to  see  the  outside  world,” 
he  told  her  at  another  time,  his  mild  blue  eyes 
assuming  that  piercing,  abstracted  look  which  she 
learned  to  associate  with  his  gravest  utterances. 
“My  world  is  bigger  than  it  seems.” 

She  caught  glimpses  of  his  practice — the  strange, 
the  pathetic,  the  sordid.  He  confessed  to  her,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  errors  of  which  he  had  never 
spoken.  She  sensed  the  singleness  of  his  devotion 
to  his  work,  his  generosity,  his  tolerance.  Once  he 
spoke  of  the  time  of  her  birth :  the  cold  drive,  Ma 
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Beck.  Then  he  fell  silent,  his  eyes  impenetrable; 
at  this  she  wondered. 

In  her  turn  Druida  confided  to  the  doctor  some 
of  her  enthusiasms,  spoke  haltingly  of  vague  aspi¬ 
rations.  “I  want  to  do  something  with  my  life; 
I  don’t  know  what,”  she  said. 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  advise  you,”  he  spoke 
slowly.  “But  I  cannot — I  seldom  offer  advice 
except  of  a  medical  nature.”  He  chuckled  a  little, 
then  his  eyes  became  serious.  “Human  lives  touch 
each  other  so  uncertainly.  The  bridges  from  one 
set  of  experiences  to  another  are  so  unsteady  and 
unsure.  Here  I  have  been  telling  you  things  I 
have  never  told  before.  Strangely,  you  have  come 
nearer  to  me  than  has  any  one — for  twenty  years. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  what  your  life  will  be  to¬ 
morrow — I  do  not  know.” 

“I  appreciate  your  confidence,”  she  said  softly. 
“I  do  not  feel  worthy  of  it.  It  seems  very  wonder¬ 
ful  to  me.” 

“Say  nothing  of  that,”  he  answered.  “You  are 
giving  me  far  more  than  I  give  you — just  in 
response,  understanding.  I  had  not  known  how 
lonely  I  was  for  some  one  I  could  talk  to.”  He 
smoked  a  while  in  silence,  then  spoke  defensively, 
as  to  himself.  “It  is  not  your  physical  attractive¬ 
ness  that  is  responsible,  though  you  have  beauty — 
beauty  of  a  purity  and  strength  I  have  seen  most 
rarely.  It  is  because  your  mind  is  beautiful,  too.” 
His  face  clouded.  He  puffed  vigorously.  “Young 
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Hiram  Cassidy  spoke  to  me  about  you  today.  He 
wanted  me  to  persuade  you  to  take  a  business 
course ;  said  he  would  give  you  a  place  in  the  bank ; 
offered  to  lend  you  money;  I  promised  to  tell  you 
about  it.” 

“I  told  him  I  am  going  to  the  Normal,”  said 
Druida  positively. 

The  doctor  did  not  reply  at  once.  “Good  looks 
will  not  be  your  undoing,”  he  said  finally.  “But 
it  may  bring  some  annoyances.” 

Emma’s  hostility  increased  from  day  to  day. 

“I  can’t  keep  up  the  pretence  of  working  for  my 
board,”  Druida  told  the  doctor.  “I  must  go  some¬ 
where  else.” 

“No,  no, — do  not  mind  Emma.  She  is  a  good 
housekeeper,  but  she  is  not  a  companion.  I  fear 
she  is  a  little  jealous,  absurdly  enough.  But  I 
am  very  sorry  she  makes  things  unpleasant.” 

“But  I  can’t  stay — just  as  a  guest,  Doctor.  It 
isn’t  right  to  you.” 

“I  am  enjoying  your  presence  more  than  that  of 
any  visitor  I  can  think  of.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  worry  about  it,  you  may  pay  board  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  We’ll  tell  Emma  that,  and  you  can 
settle  with  me  when  you  go.” 

Bella’s  interest  in  Druida  led  her  to  suggest  cer¬ 
tain  real  bargains  in  various  materials  which  the 
girl  would  need  for  aprons  and  lingerie,  and  Dru¬ 
ida  spent  much  of  her  time  sewing  in  her  room, 
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or  even  at  the  store,  where  Bella  proffered  the  use 
of  “the  machine,”  and  helped  her  with  the  cutting' 
and  planning.  “You’d  make  a  dandy  dressmaker,” 
she  told  her  pupil. 

One  day  Druida  ate  little  at  noon,  and  when  the 
doctor  pressed  her  she  admitted  a  slight  headache. 

“You  were  up  too  late  last  evening,  I  should 
certainly  suppose,”  said  Emma  venomously.  “Y"ou 
were  still  downstairs  when  I  went  to  sleep.  You 
must  like  the  smell  of  cigars.” 

“Come  with  me  for  a  drive  this  afternoon,”  the 
doctor  told  her.  “It  will  be  good  for  you — you’re 
staying  in  too  closely.” 

He  had  been  taking  his  rickety  Ford  on  recent 
drives,  since  the  roads  had  partially  dried.  But 
this  afternoon  he  ordered  a  team,  and  they  jogged 
slowly  over  the  level  miles  toward  the  north-west. 
Everywhere  discs  and  seeders  were  travelling  back 
and  forth  across  the  vividly  black  fields. 

“I  wish  I  were  younger,”  the  doctor  told  Druida 
wistfully.  “I  would  go  out  and  farm.  If  I  didn’t 
get  out  in  the  country  on  drives  I  don’t  know  how 
I  could  stand  it.  The  soil  calls  me.  I  was  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Illinois :  maybe  I  should  have  stayed 
there,  as  my  father  wished.  But  my  father  and 
mother  are  dead  long  since,  the  farm  is  sold — and 
I'm  an  old  man,  Druida.  I  did  buy  some  land  a 
few  years  back — a  big  tract  of  wild  land — not  paid 
for  yet  by  a  good  way.  Guess  it  will  make  me 
some  money  if  I  can  hold  it  long  enough.  But 
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that  isn’t  what  I  wanted — I  dreamed  of  farming 
it — but  I’m  too  old.” 

Druida  was  silent. 

The  call  was  at  a  tiny  farmhouse  by  a  marshy 
lake.  Druida  watched  the  brown  ducks  dipping 
for  food  among  the  broken  reeds,  their  tails  up, 
their  feet  kicking  to  keep  their  heads  submerged. 
The  slow  drive  home  was  infinitely  restful.  The 
girl  seemed  to  feel  strength  filling  her  from 
the  fields  ready  for  the  seeding,  the  stainless  sky, 
the  gentle  man  who  rode  beside  her. 

As  they  neared  the  town  the  cloudless  sunset 
behind  it  climbed  swiftly  to  an  orange  blaze  of  con¬ 
summate  brilliance,  against  which  the  elevator  and 
the  stores  and  dwellings  along  the  level  streets 
were  outlined  in  sharp  black  masses,  weirdly  por¬ 
tentous. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THERE  came  a  day  of  windy  rain,  when  big 
drops  drummed  against  the  windows  and 
searched  the  grass-roots  on  the  narrow 
lawns.  The  doctor  was  at  his  office.  Druida 
spent  the  day  in  her  room,  sewing  by  hand  the 
long  seams  of  nightgowns  and  undergarments, 
striving  to  make  her  work  as  perfect  as  her 
mother’s  had  been,  thinking  of  her  mother’s  patient 
hands. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  slackened,  the 
wind  changed  direction,  and  in  an  hour  the  vast 
sky  was  a  jumble  of  light-filled  clouds.  Druida 
made  the  necessary  purchase  of  some  thread  an 
excuse  for  a  walk  down  town  in  the  windy  evening 
light.  The  west  was  piled  with  masses  of  incred¬ 
ibly  brilliant  orange,  purple,  blazing  crimson.  She 
chatted  with  Bella  a  few  minutes,  then  turned 
toward  the  doctor’s  home.  While  she  had  been 
in  the  store  the  sun  had  dropped  and  the  west  had 
half-way  cleared.  A  girdle  of  pure  light  lined  the 
horizon.  With  unbearable  vividness  the  similar 
scene  at  the  churchyard  a  few  days  before  returned 
to  her;  she  felt  overpoweringly  a  sense  of  her 
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mother’s  nearness,  of  a  reaching  toward  her  of 
uncommunicated  things. 

Beside  her  way  was  the  saloon.  As  she  passed 
its  open  door  she  heard  from  the  bright  interior 
the  strident,  high-pitched  voice  of  Oscar  Horsfall, 
upraised  in  profane  and  drunken  discourse.  The 
contrast  came  home  to  her  with  sudden  complete¬ 
ness — his  difference  from  all  that  she  knew  of  her 
mother,  from  all  that  she  knew  of  herself.  A  burn¬ 
ing  sense  of  bewilderment  filled  her.  The  peace 
of  the  paling  west  was  gone. 

After  supper  the  doctor  led  the  way  into  his 
library.  As  a  rule  he  talked  and  she  listened.  But 
tonight  he  smoked  in  silence,  watching  her  trou¬ 
bled  face. 

“Doctor,”  she  questioned  at  last,  “you  knew  my 
mother  a  long  time,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  for  many  years.”  He  waited  through 
another  silence. 

“I  saw  my  father  in  town  today,”  she  broke  out 
suddenly — “heard  him,  rather,  when  I  came  past 
the  saloon  this  evening.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go 
home  instead  of  to  school.  I  ought  to  help  him,  do 
something  for  him,  try  to  take  care  of  him.  But 
I  can’t  want  to,  Doctor — I’ve  tried  and  tried — and 
I  can’t — it  would  be  acting  a  lie  to  go  back — I 
can’t — love  him,  Doctor.”  She  ended  with  a  sob. 

“Yes,”  said  the  doctor  quietly.  “I  saw  Oscar 
Horsfall  in  town  today.” 

She  clutched  at  his  words  wildly.  “Why  do  you 
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speak  that  way?  Why  (lo  you  say  ‘Oscar  Horsfall’ 
that  way,  Doctor?” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  gazing  through  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar  at  the  cluttered  papers  on  the 
desk.  Then  he  laid  down  the  cigar  and,  rising, 
closed  the  library  door.  He  moved  his  chair  close 
to  Druida’s. 

“There  is  something  that  you  have  the  right  to 
know,  Druida,”  he  said  gently.  “I  thought  about 
it,  all  today,  there  at  the  office,  and  I  knew  that  I 
must  tell  you.  It  must  not  trouble  you,  dear  girl. 
If  you  wrere  different,  I  should  not  tell  you.  But 
being  the  woman  you  are,  it  will  give  you  peace 
instead  of  grief,  I  thoroughly  believe.  At  any 
rate,  you  must  know.” 

She  w'aited  silently,  her  eyes  searching  his  sober 
face. 

“When  you  were  born,  a  man  who  gave  the  name 
of  Brown  was  working  at  the  place.  He  had  been 
there  a  year  before.  He  remained  a  while  after. 
He  was  no  ordinary  hired  man.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  came  from,  nor  why — nor  where  he  went, 
nor  why.  He  has  never  returned.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  of  refinement;  I  believe,  of  character. 
...  A  few  such  men  move  up  and  down  the 
world.  .  .  .  Those  books  of  yours,  he  left  for  you. 
Those  rings  and  trinkets  in  your  mother’s  letter 
were  his.  You  can  understand,  now,  what  she 
meant — and  you  must  remember — you  owe  Oscar 
Horsfall  nothing — nothing  at  all.” 
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Druida  sat  still  in  the  lamplight,  her  clear  face 
pale  as  ivory  under  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair, 
her  beautiful  body  tense,  her  deep  eyes  filled 
with  comprehension.  Watching  her,  involun¬ 
tarily  the  doctor  whispered,  “How  beautiful !” 

She  did  not  hear  his  words.  Like  drowning 
pain  swept  over  her  the  sense  of  her  mother’s 
lonely,  baffled  years.  Understanding  cut  through 
her  with  intolerable  sharpness.  “My  mother — my 
mother,”  she  choked,  and  rose  blindly  to  her  feet, 
clenched  hands  against  her  face. 

The  doctor  was  beside  her.  His  arms  held  her 
gently.  Against  his  shoulder  she  cried  brokenly. 
In  his  face  were  the  lustre  and  fragrance  of  her 
hair,  against  him  her  soft  breasts  and  clinging 
arms.  Dry,  harsh  agony  beat  through  his  body. 
He  kissed  her  hair.  “Dear,  dear  girl — dear  girl,” 
he  murmured  over  and  over.  She  raised  her  hot 
face  to  his,  wet  with  tears,  her  soft  lips  tremulous, 
her  eyes  questioning.  For  an  instant  he  saw,  half¬ 
opening,  a  door  of  blinding  radiance.  Then,  very 
gently,  his  hand  pushed  her  head  back  against  his 
shoulder.  A  sigh  relaxed  her  body.  “I  think  I 
must  have  loved  your  mother,  Druida,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  brokenly,  “though  I  knew  her  so  little.  She 
had  the  infinite  capacity  for  life  which  a  few 
women  have.  And  in  you  that  capacity  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  That  was  her  wish,  and  her  wish  will 
come  true.  You  have  her  strength  and  vitality, 
her  power  of  being — and  you  have — so  much  else — 
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you  will  love  her  more  and  more,  dear  girl,  and 
you  will  live  deeply  as  she  did — but  you  will  find 
life  good — as  she  hoped — as  she  had  hoped.”  He 
stopped  speaking,  and  they  were  silent  for  a  little 
time.  Then  gently  he  released  her,  and  Druida 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  vision  that  spoke  infinite 
thankfulness — and  that  seemed  to  see  through  and 
beyond  him,  almost  with  awe,  to  unnamed  things. 
In  a  moment  she  bowed  her  head,  and  silently  left 
the  room.  Upstairs  in  her  cool  bed  she  lay  awake 
for  hours,  rehearsing  calmly,  now,  scene  after 
scene  in  her  mother’s  life  which  for  the  first  time 
she  could  understand. 

Below  in  his  library  the  doctor  smoked  on  and 
on,  staring  into  the  shadows  of  the  little  room. 
Sometimes  his  face  hollowed  into  lines  of  old  pain. 
Again  it  softened  to  something  almost  boyish. 
Once  he  rummaged  through  the  pigeon-holes  to  find 
an  old  county  map,  with  the  square  of  a  section 
near  Stablesburg  marked  in  red.  He  studied  it 
eagerly  for  a  time,  his  eyes  alight.  But  presently 
he  folded  the  paper  soberly,  and  replaced  it  in  the 
desk.  When  at  last  he  turned  down  the  light  and 
entered  his  tiny  bedroom,  the  purple,  star-flecked 
sky  was  grey  with  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  time  for  Druida’s  departure  drew  near. 
In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  a  brief 
letter  from  Willoughby,  she  wras  to  go  to 
Riverton  on  the  Saturday  before  the  term  opened, 
on  the  morning  train.  The  doctor  would  accom¬ 
pany  her,  see  that  she  was  safely  located  at  Mrs. 
Johnson’s,  and  return  to  Stablesburg  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

But  it  happened  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Dr.  Thompson  received  an  urgent  call  into  the 
country.  He  did  not  return,  and  Druida,  lying 
awake,  grew  anxious.  The  telephone  rang  while 
she  and  Emma  were  eating  their  silent  breakfast. 

Emma  answered,  then  reluctantly  called  Druida 
to  the  phone.  She  heard  the  doctor’s  voice,  and 
behind  it  the  hoarse  crying  of  a  new-born  baby. 
“I’ve  been  delayed,”  he  told  her.  “I  cannot  leave 
for  a  while  yet,  and  that  means  that  I  will  miss 
the  morning  train.  We’ll  go  down  on  the  2 :  24 
instead,  and  I’ll  come  back  on  the  6 :  45.” 

Emma  looked  inquiring,  and  Druida  repeated 
the  message. 

“That’s  a  crazy  idea,”  said  Emma  viciously. 
“Why  don’t  you  go  by  yourself?” 
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“I  would — but  the  doctor  asked  me  to  wait.” 

Emma  grunted.  “Nice  way  for  a  man  of  his 
age,”  she  muttered  as  she  thumped  her  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  doctor  was  very  jovial  when  he  returned. 
“Fine  baby  out  there,”  he  announced  at  dinner, 
“at  Frank  Norland’s — their  first  baby.  She  was 
Elsie  Madsen,  the  youngest  Madsen  girl.  Fine 
people,  all  of  the  Madsens.”  Druida  felt  herself 
blushing  a  little,  her  eyes  on  her  food.  The 
thought  of  Bud  was  pleasant  to  her. 

“Fine  afternoon  for  our  trip,”  the  doctor  went 
on.  “I  suppose  you’re  all  ready,  Druida.” 

“Everything’s  in  there,”  she  answered  brightly, 
indicating  the  large  fibre  suitcase  by  the  door, 
shiny  in  its  cheap  newness. 

“You  can  just  leave  a  little  lunch  for  me  on  the 
table,  Emma,  if  you  please,”  he  went  on  kindly. 
“You’ll  be  going  over  to  spend  Sunday  with  your 
mother  as  usual,  I  suppose.” 

Emma  maintained  a  glum  silence.  The  week 
before  she  had  omitted  the  customary  Sunday 
visit  to  her  mother,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  a  few 
blocks  away,  because  of  Druida’s  presence. 

There  was  something  almost  youthful  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  walk  as  he  carried  Druida’s  suitcase  down  the 
sidewalk  toward  the  little  depot.  Teams  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  lined  the  street  between  the  stores. 

“There  are  lots  of  people  in  town,”  Druida  com¬ 
mented.  “I’m  afraid  you  ought  not  to  go  with 
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me,  doctor.  You’ll  miss  lots  of  calls.  I  could  get 
along  all  right.” 

“Oh  yes,  I’m  not  worrying  about  you,”  the  doctor 
assured  her.  “I’m  just  going  for  the  outing.  I 
haven’t  been  to  Riverton  for  an  age.” 

He  bought  tickets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
transcontinental  train,  bound  for  Seattle,  came  to 
a  roaring  stop,  its  locomotive  and  coaches  dwarfing 
the  tiny  depot.  A  few  bags  of  mail  were  thrown 
off ;  the  doctor  and  Druida  scrambled  on ;  before 
they  could  find  seats  the  level  country  was  racing 
past  the  windows.  Black  fields,  brown  fields,  fields 
where  straining  teams  crawled  slowly ;  cottonwood 
groves,  red  barns,  white  houses,  silos.  Then  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  engine-houses,  the  fair¬ 
ground,  an  elevator — squalid  yellow  dwellings — 
Riverton. 

A  half-dozen  travelling  salesmen  were  the  first 
off.  Then  Druida  and  the  doctor  hurried  into  the 
sunlight. 

“Where  do  we  get  the  street  car  for  the  Normal 
School?”  the  doctor  inquired  of  a  red-faced  police¬ 
man  in  a  long  blue  coat,  twirling  a  formidable 
stick. 

“Corner  right  there;  car  due  in  about  ten  min¬ 
utes,”  the  officer  replied,  staring  at  Druida. 

Presently  a  bunty  yellow  car  trundled  toward 
them,  squealed  around  the  corner,  and  stopped. 
The  conductor  helped  Druida  in,  led  the  car  across 
the  railroad  track,  and  climbed  in  again.  They 
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were  the  only  passengers.  The  car  raced  madly 
down  a  shady  street  of  residences,  lurching  and 
rocking. 

“Normal  School?”  inquired  the  conductor.  “Git 
off  here.  Two  blocks  west.” 

They  stepped  off  the  car  and  walked  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  stately  old  buildings  of  yellow  brick,  with 
high  arched  windows  and  steeply  sloping,  weath¬ 
ered  red  roofs,  set  among  towering  grey  cotton¬ 
woods.  The  colours  warmed  Druida’s  heart.  “It 
is  a  beautiful  place,”  she  whispered. 

The  entrance  to  the  main  building  was  indicated 
by  a  deeply  recessed  archway,  with  small  pillars 
of  yellow  sandstone,  pencil-marked.  Inside,  a  jan¬ 
itor,  who  was  sweeping  down  the  wide  stairs,  stood 
aside  for  them  to  pass.  “Where  is  Professor 
Willoughby’s  room?”  the  doctor  inquired. 

“Right  on  up  the  stairs — the  first  door  to  yer 
right.”  He  regarded  them  solemnly. 

They  crossed  a  dark,  deserted  hallway,  mounted 
another  flight  of  stairs,  and  followed  a  landing 
around  the  edge  of  the  stairpit,  A  narrow 
corridor  stretched  in  both  directions,  its  uneven 
hardwood  floor  gleaming  dully  in  the  light  from 
the  windows  at  either  end. 

The  first  door  to  the  right  was  labelled  “English,” 
and  here  Dr.  Thompson  knocked. 

“Come  in,”  called  a  fretful  voice. 

They  entered  a  combination  classroom  and  office, 
lighted  by  large  windows  on  the  south.  Wil- 
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lough  by ’s  flat  top  desk  was  mounted  on  a  low 
platform  and  flanked  by  bookcases.  He  looked  up 
at  them  from  a  pile  of  examination  papers,  his 
face  white  and  fatigued. 

“What  can  I  do — ?”  he  began ;  then,  recognizing 
Druida,  he  rose. 

“Oh,  Miss  Horsfall,”  he  welcomed  her,  extending 
his  hand.  “You  must  pardon  me  really :  I  am 
tired  of  examination  papers — and  still  there  are 
so  many  to  do.” 

“You  know  Dr.  Thompson,”  said  Druida 
shyly. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  received  your  letter 
and  was  grateful  for  it,”  said  Willoughby  gravely. 
“It  was  good  of  you  to  wTrite.”  He  turned  to  Dru¬ 
ida.  ‘“Well,  I  suppose  you  want  to  get  over  to 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  and  get  located.  Don’t  need  to 
worry  about  registration  until  Monday.  We’ll  see 
about  it  then.”  He  glanced  at  his  cap  and  light 
coat,  on  a  rack  in  one  corner,  then  back  at  the 
examination  papers. 

“The  house  is  the  second  toward  town  from  the 
end  of  the  car  line,”  he  decided.  “Just  tell  Mrs. 
Johnson  who  you  are.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you, 
but  these  papers — ”  He  sat  down  wrearily  and 
thrust  a  pen  into  a  bottle  of  red  ink. 

The  doctor  and  Druida  walked  slowly  under  the 
cottonwmods.  Two  pink-cheeked,  blue-eyed  girls  in 
gay  sweaters  swung  past  them,  turning  to  look 
back  at  Druida.  She  and  the  doctor  stopped  at 
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a  large  white  house  with  a  long  narrow  porch,  and 
the  doctor  pushed  a  doorbell.  In  a  few  moments 
a  small  grey-haired  woman,  with  a  firm  face  and 
keen  blue  eyes,  opened  the  door. 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Johnson?”  the  doctor  inquired. 

“Yes;  the  teachers  are  all  over  at  the  building 
if  you’re  looking  for  them.” 

“We  were  looking  for  you,”  the  doctor  answered. 
“I  am  Dr.  Thompson  of  Stablesburg  and  this  is 
Miss  Horsfall.  I  believe  Mr.  Willoughby  arranged 
for  her  to  help  here,  did  he  not?” 

“Horsfall — yes,  I  guess  that  was  the  name.  Yes, 
I  can  use  her  next  term.  But  the  other  girl’s  here 
tonight  yet.  The  room  won’t  be  ready  till  tomor¬ 
row.  You  can  come  up  in  the  forenoon  an'  help  get 
dinner.” 

“She  will  have  to  stay  down  town  tonight,  then?” 
asked  the  doctor. 

“Unless  she  knows  somebody  here  in  town.” 

Druida  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  would  you  mind  suggesting  which  hotel 
would  be  the  most  suitable  for  a  girl  staying 
alone?”  the  doctor  asked.  “I  have  heard  rather 
bad  reports  of  some  of  Riverton’s  hotels.” 

“They’re  about  alike,  I  guess,”  Mrs.  Johnson 
answered  shortly.  “All  of  ’em  disreputable.  But 
maybe  the  Macey  House  would  be  the  quietest — no 
saloon  in  it  now.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  up  tomorrow  forenoon,”  said  Dru- 
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ida,  and  they  walked  slowly  away.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  corner  they  saw  the  street  car  sliding 
swiftly  down  the  street. 

A  plump  boy  in  a  short,  red  mackinaw  was 
tinkering  with  a  bicycle  in  front  of  one  of  the 
houses.  “How  long  until  the  next  car?”  the  doc¬ 
tor  asked  him. 

“Half  an  hour,”  he  answered  grinning. 

“Well  then,  let’s  walk.”  Druida  found  the 
houses  interesting.  A  few  tall,  ornate  frame  man¬ 
sions  suggested  Riverton’s  thirty  or  forty  years, 
but  most  of  the  dwellings  were  new,  compact  struc¬ 
tures  of  pressed  brick  or  stucco.  They  passed  a 
weather-beaten  school  building.  Its  small  play¬ 
ground,  beaten  bare  and  hard,  was  deserted  save 
for  a  group  of  dogs. 

It  was  after  five  o’clock  when  they  reached  the 
corner  at  which  they  had  taken  the  car.  A  block 
beyond  the  depot  they  could  see  the  brown  brick 
and  gilt  sign  of  the  “Macey  House,”  while  beside 
the  track,  just  across  the  street  from  the  depot,  was 
the  shabby  “Imperial.” 

Beside  them  was  a  small  lunch  room,  and  as 
they  paused  an  express  boy  carried  into  the  front 
door  a  container  marked  “oysters.”  “Let’s  go  in 
and  have  some  oysters,”  said  the  doctor.  “Then 
you  won’t  need  to  leave  your  room  at  the  hotel 
until  morning.  Riverton  on  a  Saturday  night  is 
not  the  most  orderly  place  in  the  world.” 
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“I'm  afraid  you'll  miss  your  train,  Doctor,”  Dru- 
ida  objected. 

“Oh  no,  I'll  look  out  for  that.” 

They  entered  the  low-ceiled  lunch  room  and 
seated  themselves  at  a  square  table  covered  by  a 
soiled  cloth.  The  smell  of  fish  filled  the  room. 

A  dull-eyed,  sandy-haired  woman  in  a  grey  apron 
approached  and  set  down  two  glasses  of  water. 

“We’ll  take  oyster  soup,”  the  doctor  told  her. 

“WTell,  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  the  milk  is  cold  .  .  . 
I’ll  have  to  get  him  to  open  the  oysters  .  .  .”  She 
pottered  away  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  the 
sound  of  milk  being  poured  from  a  bottle  into  a 
pan,  then  the  pop  of  a  gas  flame.  There  followed 
a  conversation  in  high-pitched  Swedish,  evidently 
with  a  man  outside  the  building. 

Eventually  the  soup  was  served  in  big  bowls, 
hot  and  flavoursome.  The  doctor  talked  while  they 
waited  and  while  they  ate.  He  told  about  the  use 
of  fish  for  food  in  China,  the  curious  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  serving  it ;  he  would  take  Druida  sometime 
to  one  of  the  so-called  Chinese  restaurants  in  Wells 
City,  across  the  river,  and  they  would  try  to  get 
some  Chinese  dishes ;  he  would  address  the  waiters 
in  their  own  language.  “But  they  will  show  no 
surprise,”  he  told  Druida. 

Druida  hurried  him  on  their  way  to  the  Macey 
House.  “I’m  afraid  you'll  miss  the  train,  Doctor,” 
she  told  him. 
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“Then  I?ll  have  to  walk,”  he  chuckled  boyishly. 

“All  full,”  the  dapper  clerk  at  the  Maeey  told 
them,  looking  at  Druida.  “Sorry — Odd  Fellows’ 
convention  in  Wells  City  and  all  the  hotels  are  full. 
Might  be  able  to  get  in  at  the  Imperial,”  he  added. 

They  hurried  back  to  the  depot  and  across  the 
street.  As  the  doctor  stepped  aside  to  open  the 
door  for  Druida  the  street  light  was  turned  on  and 
shone  full  upon  their  faces.  Two  heads  in  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  ladies’  waiting  room  of  the  depot  bent 
forward  quickly,  then  two  excited  faces  turned  to¬ 
ward  each  other. 

“Doctor  Thompson !”  gasped  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the 
wife  of  Stablesburg’s  leading  grocer. 

“And  that  Horsfall  girl !”  added  Sister  Donnell, 
the  weighty  spouse  of  “Brother”  Donnell. 

“Would  you  ever  have  thought  it?” 

“I’m  not  a  bit  surprised,”  asserted  the  Donnell 
woman.  “Emma  told  me  that  he  was  a  perfect 
fool  about  her.” 

“But  to  walk  right  in  the  hotel  that  way,  so 
brazen !  Ain’t  it  awful !” 

The  two  women  swelled  with  the  importance  of 
the  news  they  would  carry  back  to  Stablesburg  at 
the  end  of  their  day’s  shopping. 

At  the  Imperial  a  huge,  walrus-moustached  man 
looked  shrewdly  at  the  pair  from  small  blue  eyes. 
“Can  give  you  a  third  floor  room,”  he  admitted. 
“Only  one  left.  It’ll  cost  four-fifty  for  the  two 
o’  you.” 
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“But  it’s  just  for  the  young  lady,”  the  doctor 
protested.  “I'm  going  back  on  the  train.” 

“Oh !  It’ll  be  three  dollars,  then.” 

Druida  registered;  the  walrus  marked  a  number 
after  her  name,  and  then  led  the  way  up  two  flights 
of  dark,  rickety  stairs.  In  the  small  corner  room 
were  a  bed,  a  washstand  with  bowl  and  pitcher, 
and  a  rope  fire-escape.  The  heavy  man,  breathing 
loudly,  inserted  a  huge  key  in  the  door  and  marched 
away.  “The  train’s  coming,”  cried  Druida,  as  a 
headlight  flared  across  the  bridge  toward  Wells 
City. 

“Good-bye,  dear  girl.”  The  doctor  clasped  her 
hand. 

All  at  once  Druida  was  gripped  by  hot  emotion. 
Her  eyes  grew  wet.  “You  have  been  so  wonder¬ 
fully  good  to  me.  If  I  could  only  pay  you  back 
some  way!” 

“Nonsense,  nonsense,”  the  doctor  cried  bravely. 
“Good  luck  to  you  now,  good  luck.  Write  to  me 
now  and  then.” 

“I  surely  will.” 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  longing  to  hold  him, 
feeling  suddenly  alone  in  a  strange  world.  Then 
she  pushed  him  through  the  door.  “Run,”  she 
cried ;  “I  forgot  your  train.” 

“I’ll  make  it  all  right — don’t  worry.”  He  was 
gone. 

He  hurried  down  the  stairs,  pausing  a  moment 
by  the  counter.  “I’m  Dr.  Thompson  of  Stables- 
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burg,”  he  told  the  impassive  walrus  face  above  the 
cigar  case.  “I  wish  you’d  keep  a  special  watch  on 
third  floor  tonight — I  don’t  want  the  girl  to  be 
annoyed  by  any  one.”  He  slipped  a  bill  over  the 
counter. 

The  impassive  one  nodded  slowly.  “Say,  Doc,” 
he  whispered  thickly,  leaning  over,  “  ’f  you’d  stay 
over  a  day  or  so,  I  could  git  you  some  fancy  work 
to  do — any  time — ” 

“Not  in  my  line — ”  the  doctor  began  angrily. 
The  train  bell  jangled  outside.  He  ran  out  of  the 
door  and  along  the  moving  cars,  but  their  speed 
discouraged  him. 

He  turned  impulsively  back  toward  the  hotel, 
then  hesitated.  Warm  waves  swept  over  him.  He 
clutched  the  iron  support  of  a  signal  tower.  “I 
won’t  let  Druida  know,”  he  whispered  to  himself. 
“She  would  blame  herself  too  much.”  He  licked 
his  lips,  glancing  into  the  crowded  bar  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial.  Then  very  slowly,  with  the  step  of  an  old 
man,  keeping  outside  the  circle  of  light  from  the 
street-lamp,  he  returned  to  the  depot  and  settled 
down  on  a  hard  bench  to  wait  for  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  train. 


CHAPTER  X  Y 1 1 


MRS.  BROTHER  DONNELL  and  Mrs. 
Grocer  Ferguson  hardly  noticed  what  their 
respective  daughters  had  prepared  for 
supper  that  evening,  so  intent  were  they  upon  tell¬ 
ing  the  news  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  disgraceful  con¬ 
duct.  Brother  Donnell  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
in  the  manner  of  one  giving  thanks  for  an  unspeak¬ 
able  kindness. 

“His  sin  has  overtaken  him,”  he  cried.  “I  have 
always  suspected  that  man  of  secret  infidelity.  We 
must  hurry  right  over  and  tell  Sister  Nosky. 
Poor,  poor  Sister  Nosky,  how  she  will  suffer.  But 
her  faith  has  protected — ‘I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
bulwark’ — ”  (he  pronounced  it  “bull-work”). 

Grocer  Ferguson  made  no  comment,  but  his  eyes 
glittered  strangely:  he  had  seen  Druida  Horsfall. 
His  wife  hurried  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Cas¬ 
sidy,  Sr.,  and  the  two  decided  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Dr.  Green. 

Meanwhile  the  Donnells,  on  their  way  to  Emma 
Nosky’s  mother’s  home  on  the  far  side  of  town, 
dropped  in  for  a  moment  with  Mrs.  McGregor,  the 
butcher’s  wife,  and  found  at  her  home  Mrs.  Alberts, 

the  postmaster’s  wife.  The  four  hurried  to  Sis- 
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ter  Nosky’s.  Emma  was  sitting  by  the  fire  alone, 
her  mother  haying  already  retired. 

She  received  them  in  some  surprise,  noting 
that  the  women  were  bursting  with  news.  But 
they  waited  for  Brother  Donnell  to  speak. 

“Sister  Nosky,”  he  began  solemnly,  “we  have 
come  to  announce  to  you  an  awful  happening, 
which  yet  may  be  regarded  as  the  providence  of 
God  on  your  behalf.” 

“What — is  Dr.  Thompson  hurt?” 

“No,  no !”  cried  the  women. 

“He  is  not  hurt  physically — not  so  far  as  we 
know,  Sister  Nosky.  But  he  is  overtaken  in  sin.” 

“I  saw  him  goin’  into  that  Imperial  Hotel  in 
Riverton  tonight  with  that  Horsfall  girl!”  Sister 
Donnell  broke  out,  her  red  face  purpling,  her 
breath  wheezing;  “an’  he  didn’t  come  home  on  the 
train !” 

Emma  sprang  up,  her  thin  form  trembling. 
“That  dirty — ”  She  choked  back  a  word — Emma 
had  not  always  been  sanctified.  She  sobbed  wildly, 
“Oh  dear,  oh  dear!”  Then  she  spat  viciously  in 
the  coal  scuttle.  “I’ll  leave  him,”  she  declared. 
“I’ll  git  my  things  from  his  house  this  very  night.” 

“It  must  be  a  terrible  surprise  to  you,  Emma,” 
said  Mrs.  Alberts  inquiringly. 

“It’s  no  surprise  to  me,”  cried  Emma,  so  fe¬ 
rociously  that  Mrs.  Alberts  quailed.  “After  the 
way  they’ve  carried  on  together!  Sittin’  up  to  all 
hours  alone  downstairs — they’d  go  into  that  office 
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of  his  downstairs,  an’  no  tellin’  what  they’d  do.” 
Into  the  mind  of  each  person  present  sprang  a 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  afforded  by 
the  ground  plan  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  house,  and 
they  gasped  in  unison. 

“I  overlooked  it  an’  refrained  from  speech,” 
Emma  went  on  hysterically.  “I  tried  to  warn  the 
doctor  agin  her  in  the  first  place,  but  he  wouldn’t 
listen.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  forgive  him 
unto  seventy  times  seven.  But  this  is  too  much. 
Oh,  oh,  oh !” 

“There,  there,  Sister  Nosky:  you  have  played 
a  noble  part,”  soothed  Brother  Donnell. 

“And  did  they  really  go  in  there  after  supper?” 
queried  Mrs.  McGregor. 

“Indeed  they  did,  every  night.”  And  Emma 
elaborated,  supplying  not  a  few  details  from  her 
overwrought  imagination.  “I'm  not  goin’  to  leave 
my  things  under  that  roof  another  night,”  she 
finished.  “I  am  disgraced  as  it  is.” 

“No,  no,  Sister,”  from  Brother  Donnell.  “You 
brought  her  to  midweek  service,  and  I  laboured 
with  her,  but  her  heart  was  hard.  And  the  wicked 
man  has  had  the  example  of  your  life  of  piety.  I 
have  often  invited  him  to  service.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  regret.” 

Brother  Donnell  pleaded  the  necessity  of  rest 
before  tomorrow’s  sermons ;  but  the  women  accom¬ 
panied  Emma  to  the  doctor’s  house.  While  she 
packed  her  clothes  into  an  old  valise  they  rum- 
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maged  through  the  doctor’s  rooms  downstairs  for 
incriminating  evidence;  and  among  his  papers 
they  discovered  a  large  wire  hairpin  which  he  had 
used  in  opening  envelopes  for  several  years. 

Emma  remembered  vaguely  that  she  had  once 
paid  fifteen  cents  of  her  own  money  for  an  egg- 
beater  which  was  needed  in  the  doctor’s  kitchen. 
On  the  strength  of  this  memory,  and  determined 
to  leave  no  article  of  hers  in  the  degraded  dwelling, 
she  appropriated  not  only  the  eggbeater,  but  two 
large  silver  spoons,  a  potato  masher,  and  an  alu¬ 
minum  kettle  of  which  she  was  especially  fond. 
She  sat  down  in  the  dining  room  to  write  her  “re¬ 
sign.” 

Her  companions  remarked  that  they  guessed  Doc 
would  break  up  housekeeping  now,  and  surrendered 
to  the  universal  human  instinct  toward  salvage — 
to  plunder  the  wrecked  vessel.  Their  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  with  acquisitiveness,  they  seized  pots,  pans, 
knives,  even  dishes,  and  concealed  them  under  their 
coats  until  their  ungainly  bodies  were  covered  with 
protuberances.  At  last  they  marched  off  with 
their  booty. 

The  doctor  reached  Stablesburg  before  daylight 
the  next  morning,  and  walked  stiffly  up  the  bare 
street.  As  he  lighted  a  lamp  in  the  dining  room 
he  noticed  that  the  fire  in  the  hard  coal  heater  had 
gone  out.  A  covered  lunch  on  the  table  had  been 
pushed  aside,  and  on  the  plate  lay  a  piece  of  tablet 
paper  folded  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Thompson. 
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He  opened  it  curiously :  “Sir,”  lie  read  in 
Emma's  stilted  hand,  “I  give  notice  I  will  not  work 
fer  you  no  longer  you  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
women  I  have  taken  my  things  out  off  your  house. 
Miss  Emma  Nosky.” 

The  doctor  stared,  looked  about  him  at  the  open 
cupboards,  the  emptied  drawers  of  his  desk. 

“The  poor,  poor  woman,”  he  said  sadly.  “Her 
mind  is  unsettled — by  jealousy — strange,  strange. 
Well,  I  will  wait  a  day  or  two  and  then  go  and  see 
her.”  He  kindled  a  fire  in  the  heater,  ate  a  little 
bread  and  butter,  then  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  X  V 1 1 1 


DR.  THOMPSON  did  not  go  to  see  Emma 
Nosky.  Instead  he  sat  in  his  office  or  in 
his  quiet  house,  where  Druida’s  voice  and 
eyes  haunted  him.  There  were  no  visitors  at  the 
office  except  occasional  country  people ;  he  received 
no  calls  save  from  the  country.  On  the  street  his 
neighbours  nodded  coldly  or  passed  him  without 
a  sign  of  recognition.  He  went  to  the  New 
Columbia  for  his  meals,  and  Bella,  who  dined  there 
with  a  commercial  traveller  every  day  or  so,  gave 
him  a  friendly  smile  that  warmed  his  heart.  But 
the  rest  of  Stablesburg  ignored  him. 

The  doctor  was  astute  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  complete  alienation  of  the  townspeople  was  not 
really  the  result  of  any  fancied  wrongdoing  on  his 
part.  Secretly  they  had  been  tired  of  him,  eager 
to  turn  to  Green,  the  new  doctor,  but  ashamed  to  do 
so  without  a  pretext.  Now  they  seized  upon  a 
chance  to  desert  him  as  an  act  of  virtue. 

Thinking  over  the  events  which  had  passed,  he 
decided  that  Emma’s  mind  had  given  way  to  her 
brooding  jealousy  and  that  she  had  started  the 
whole  crushing  slander.  He  thought  of  going  to 
her,  appealing — but  it  seemed  useless.  He  knew 
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Emma  too  well.  For  the  time  he  did  not  worry 
about  himself.  “It  will  blow  over,”  he  tried  to 
believe.  But  he  did  worry  keenly  about  the  effect 
on  Druida’s  future. 

He  received  two  letters  from  her,  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  them,  but  delayed  the  writing  of  a  reply. 
He  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  on  paper  little 
enough  of  his  loneliness,  and  he  knew  how  the 
postmaster’s  assistant  was  watching  his  mail. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  Druida  if  he  did 
not  write  at  all,  and  so  discouraged  her  writing  to 
him.  Thus  he  postponed  the  matter  from  day  to 
day. 

The  end  of  the  month  arrived,  and  he  paid  his 
bills — unusually  heavy  they  were — for  livery,  gro¬ 
ceries,  meats.  His  money  was  received  in  cold 
silence  except  by  the  livery-stable  keeper,  Ike 
White,  who  seemed  to  have  heard  no  "word  of  the 
scandal.  From  sheer  loneliness  the  doctor  spent  a 
long  evening  in  Ike  White’s  dusty  office,  seated  in 
an  old  chair  by  the  cannonball  stove,  discussing  the 
w7eather,  the  crops,  the  price  of  land,  the  diseases 
of  horses,  and  gazing  vaguely  at  the  whips,  robes, 
and  pieces  of  harness  hanging  on  the  Avails  or 
cluttering  the  floor. 

The  next  morning  he  was  astonished  to  discover 
in  his  mail  a  curt  statement  from  “Cassidy  &  Son, 
Bankers”  to  the  effect  that  his  checking  account 
was  overdrawn;  that  this  was  an  offence  punish¬ 
able  by  law;  but  that  they  would  give  him 
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time  to  cover  the  overdraft  if  he  did  so  at  once. 

He  hurried  to  the  bank  with  the  few  checks  and 
bills  he  found  in  his  office  safe.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  he  asked.  “My  balance  appears  to  be 
all  right.”  Young  Hi  Cassidy  regarded  him  ma¬ 
levolently,  a  triumphant  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“That  note  you  turned  in  for  discount — no  good. 
Too  many  other  notes.” 

“Oh — of  Oscar  Horsfall?” 

Young  Hi  nodded.  The  doctor  was  moved  to 
protest,  but  noting  the  expression  of  the  smooth 
colourless  face,  he  decided  upon  another  course. 

“I’m  very  sorry,  Mr.  Cassidy,”  he  said  earnestly. 
“I  believe  these  will  cover  the  overdraft  all  right.” 

“Come  on  in  the  back  room,  Doc,”  Young  Hi 
demanded  bluntly,  after  receiving  his  deposit  and 
his  apology  in  silence. 

Old  Hi  was  sitting  by  a  pine  table,  reading  the 
paper.  He  did  not  look  up  until  the  doctor  was 
seated. 

“So  yuh  overdrew  yer  account,  Dr.  Thompson?” 
he  snarled.  “Very  poor  business.  Serious  of¬ 
fence.” 

“I  won’t  let  it  happen  again,  Mr.  Cassidy,”  said 
the  doctor  humbly. 

“Hm.  Well,  I  suppose  yuh  realize  yer  land 
contract  is  due  this  month,  do  yuh?” 

“I  know  a  payment  is  due,”  answered  the  doctor, 
“and  the  interest.” 

“The  payment  due,”  said  Young  Hi  easily,  “is 
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the  whole  remainder  of  the  principal.  Your  con¬ 
tract  expires  this  year.” 

“But  I  have  an  agreement  for  the  extension  of 
the  contract,”  objected  the  doctor,  “for  five  years. 
You  have  the  contract  here  at  the  bank.  The 
agreement  must  be  with  it.”  • 

“Don’t  know  of  any  such  agreement,”  Old  Hi 
growled.  “Git  the  contract,  Hi.” 

The  agreement  was  not  with  the  contract.  Old 
Hi  read  slowly,  aloud,  the  clause  beginning:  “In 
case  of  the  non-performance.” 

The  doctor’s  heart  was  beating  fast.  He  saw 
that  he  was  cornered. 

“What  is  the  total  amount  due?”  he  inquired 
casually. 

Young  Hi  figured  on  a  pad.  “Two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Yuh’ll  have  to  git  out  an’  collect  a  little,  Doc.” 
Old  Hi  rose  and  stalked  toward  the  front  room  of 
the  bank,  a  sneer  on  his  face.  “Yuh  must  have 
lots  of  money  out  on  account.” 

The  doctor  started  to  follow  him,  but  Young  Hi 
closed  the  door. 

“Paying  pretty  high  fer  yer  fun,  eh?”  he  began. 
“You  wouldn’t  listen  to  me  about  the  girl — was  so 
good — damn  you,  I've  got  a  notion  to  beat  you 
up.” 

The  doctor  walked  straight  toward  him,  an 
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ugly  light  in  his  grey  eyes.  “Open  the  door,”  he 
said  quietly.  Young  Hi  obeyed. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  tried  collecting,  as  the 
banker  had  suggested.  He  had  been  very  unsys¬ 
tematic  in  account-keeping,  and  he  did  not  know 
the  exact  amounts  due  him.  It  would  take  too 
long,  now,  to  go  through  his  books  and  itemize  the 
accounts.  Townspeople  as  a  rule  had  paid  from 
time  to  time — those  who  had  anything  to  pay — 
but  some  country  families  he  attended  regularly 
had  not  paid  him  anything  for  years.  He  did  not 
worry  about  these  bills.  He  knew  the  people  were 
honest,  and  that  sometime,  when  a  good  crop  came 
along,  each  man  would  climb  the  stairs  to  his 
office  and  pay  up  the  whole  amount  at  once.  He 
decided  to  go  to  these  people  and  collect  something 
on  account. 

The  first  farmer  he  tried  to  find  had  gone  to 
Gumbo  for  supplies.  The  next  was  out  at  work, 
driving  a  team  of  four  big  horses,  hitched  to  a 
seeder,  back  and  forth  across  a  field  half-a-mile 
square.  The  doctor  walked  through  the  soft,  black 
earth  until  he  intercepted  the  farmer.  Briefly  he 
stated  his  errand. 

“Doc,  I  want  to  oblige  you,”  the  man  said 
quickly.  “You’ve  obliged  us  long  enough.  But 
this  is  the  short  season  for  farmers — nothin’  to 
sell  an’  everythin’  to  buy.  I’ll  have  to  see  at  the 
bank.” 
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“Oh,  I  hate  to  ask  you  to  do  that,  George.” 

“  ’S  all  right,  ’s  all  right.  I’ll  be  in  Saturday 
aud  see.” 

The  next  man  told  the  same  story  of  scarcity  of 
money,  but  did  not  offer  to  borrow  in  order  to  pay 
his  bill.  And  the  doctor,  noting  the  worried  lines 
in  the  young  fellow's  face  as  he  spoke  of  uncertain 
crops  and  fluctuating  prices,  forbore  to  ask. 

At  another  place  he  received  thirty  dollars  on 
a  bill  of  some  three  hundred — “Every  cent  we  can 
spare,  Doc,  unless  we  mortgage  the  stock.” 

At  Madsen’s  the  bill  due,  of  sixty-five  dollars, 
was  paid.  Bud’s  father  followed  the  doctor  down 
the  path  to  the  road. 

“I’m  glad  you  got  Druida  Horsfall  away  from 
the  home  place,  Doctor,”  he  said  slowly.  “Things 
ain’t  what  they  should  be  over  there.” 

“I  feared  it — I  feared  it.” 

“Yes,  Oscar  Horsfall  is  a  bad  lot.” 

He  looked  off  across  the  level  miles.  At  the  edge 
of  the  farm  Bud  was  driving  a  team  across  a  long 
field,  seeding  wheat.  The  road  beyond  was  a 
brown  ribbon  between  the  black  floors  of  the  farms. 
Carl  Madsen  turned  his  clear  blue  eyes  to  the 
doctor’s  face. 

“Doc,”  he  began,  “I  ain’t  a  hand  to  come  up  on  to 
things  easy.  I’m  interested  in  that  girl — she’s 
bright,  an’  good.”  The  doctor  was  silent,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  questioningly.  “Maybe  I  ought  not  to 
ask,  Doctor — but  she  don’t  seem  like  Oscar.  He’s 
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downright  dirty.  I  wroukl  rather  she  wasn’t  his 
— ’t  would  be  nothing  against  the  girl.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Madsen.”  The  doctor  paused,  weigh¬ 
ing  his  words.  “It  is  nothing  against  her,”  he  said 
finally.  “And  her  mother,”  he  added,  “you  know 
as  I  do,  was  a  good  woman.” 

Carl  Madsen  held  out  a  hard  brown  hand. 
“Doc,”  he  said,  “we  don’t  take  any  stock  in  what 
they  say  in  town  about  you — you  know  that. 
You’ve  been  the  best  friend  the  girl  could  a’  had.” 

The  doctor’s  eyes  were  wet,  as  he  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ANOTHER  day’s  collecting  brought  only 
more  promises  to  “see  about  it  Saturday.” 
The  doctor  decided  to  wait.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  as  he  half  expected,  farmer  after  farmer 
climbed  the  steps  to  his  office  to  tell  him  that  the 
bank  refused  to  lend  money.  Some  were  indignant, 
some  apathetic.  One  man  gave  him  a  cream  check 
for  nine  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents,  another  a  little 
currency.  A  third  proffered  one  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  raised  by  giving  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  his  only  team. 

With  the  maturity  of  his  land  contract  less  than 
a  week  away,  the  doctor  went  to  the  blacksmith 
who  had  long  wanted  to  buy  his  house,  and  so  give 
his  wrife  a  better  social  position  than  the  cottage  by 
the  shop  afforded.  He  was  a  mountainous,  round- 
shouldered  fellowr,  his  thick  arms  always  grimy 
an’d  his  face  always  stubbled  with  beard.  He 
glanced  at  the  doctor  as  he  entered  the  shop,  and 
grunted. 

“I’ve  come  to  sell  you  my  house,  Nap,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  began. 

“I  thought  you  would  some  day,  Doc.” 

“What  will  you  give  me  for  it  now,  Nap?  Prices 
are  going  up.” 
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“Well,  mine  ain’t.  Two  thousan’,  same  as 
always.  I  ain't  going  to  cut  down  on  you,  Doc, 
by  God.  They’re  a-ridin’  you  an’  a-ridin’  you,  an’ 
I  don't  like  to  see  it.” 

“Well,  it’s  yours,  Nap,  if  you  can  get  the  money 
right  away.  I  need  it — need  it  very  badly.” 

Nap  rubbed  his  chin  with  thick,  greasy  fingers. 
“I  reckon  I  can,  Doc.  I  got  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  in  cash.  Reckon  the  bank’ll  take  keer 
o’  the  rest,  easy  ’nough.” 

The  doctor's  heart  sank,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  went  to  the  garage  and  sold  his  old  car.  The 
“second-hand”  dealer  offered  a  lump  sum  for  all 
his  household  furnishings,  and  the  doctor  accepted 
it,  reserving  only  his  books.  These  he  placed  in  a 
box  and  sent  to  the  livery  stable,  leaving  them  in 
care  of  Ike  White. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  climbed  wearily  to  his 
office,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  verified  on  paper  the 
figures  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  If 
the  sale  of  the  house  could  be  consummated,  he 
could  meet  the  payment  on  the  land.  Otherwise, 
the  savings  of  the  years  would  be  lost.  He  tried 
to  think  of  some  one  who  might  help  him  with  a 
short-time  loan  in  case  of  delay,  but  he  failed. 

Presently  he  heard  a  heavy  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  muttering  voice,  and  the  bulk  of  the  black¬ 
smith  shouldered  into  the  room. 

“Why,  Doc,”  he  began,  gasped  for  breath,  sank 
into  a  chair.  “Why,  Doc,  they’ll  take  a  mortgage 
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on  the  property  all  right :  but  it'll  take  a  couple  o’ 
weeks  to  git  the  money !” 

The  doctor  sat  silent,  his  head  bowed. 

“Say,  Doc,”  Nap  inquired  shrewdly,  “have  them 
bloodsuckers  got  you  cornered  some  way?” 

“Yes,  they  have,  Nap — they  have.” 

“An’  that’s  why  they’re  holdin’  up  this  money! 
By  God,  I’ll  go  down  an’  knock  the — ” 

“No,  no,  Nap — no  use — no  use.  You  can  have 
the  place  anyway.” 

The  next  day  Dr.  Thompson  took  a  west-bound 
train  from  Stablesburg. 


CHAPTER  XX 


DR.  THOMPSON  bought  a  ticket  to  Wells 
City,  with  the  intention  of  having  one  of 
the  banks  there  take  care  of  his  funds,  and 
with  some  vague  notion  of  finding  a  new  practice 
farther  west.  But  as  the  train  gathered  headway, 
and  he  watched  the  swift  window-flight  of  fields 
and  farmyards,  he  began  to  live  over  his  last  after¬ 
noon  with  Druida,  so  short  a  time  before.  He  re¬ 
called  her  comments  on  places  the  train  passed — 
the  dull  red  bulk  of  a  new  tile  silo,  the  even  seeder 
rows,  then  faintly  marked,  now  almost  hidden  by 
the  growing  wheat.  Even  more  keenly  he  remem¬ 
bered  her  physical  presence  on  the  plush  seat  be¬ 
side  him — the  shape  of  her  knees  under  the  purple 
dress,  the  vague  touch  of  her  arm  and  shoulder, 
momentary  fragrances.  Longing,  and  need  of  her, 
mounted  painfully  within  him.  And  when  the 
heavy  train  ground  to  an  abrupt  stop  in  Riverton 
by  the  Imperial  Hotel  where  he  had  left  her,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  grasped  his  suitcase,  and 
walked  rapidly  from  the  car. 

Within  the  hotel  was  the  stuffy  somnolence  of 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  walrus-faced  proprietor, 
drowning  under  a  comic  supplement  in  an  arm- 
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chair  at  one  side  of  the  low-ceiled  lobby,  heaved 
himself  to  his  feet  at  sight  of  the  doctor  and  lum¬ 
bered  across  the  brown  linoleum  to  his  desk.  Hav¬ 
ing  registered,  the  doctor  found  himself  asking  for 
the  corner  room  on  the  third  floor.  Deliberately 
the  blotchy  hands  entered  a  number  after  his  name 
and  selected  a  heavy  key  from  a  rack  on  the  wall 
behind  the  desk. 

In  the  room  the  doctor’s  heart  quickened  in  a 
warm  rush  of  comforting  memory  as  he  seemed 
again  to  see  Druida’s  flushed  and  eager  face,  her 
wistful  eyes  as  she  had  bidden  him  good-bye.  He 
sank  into  a  rocking  chair  facing  the  window.  All 
at  once  he  realized  that  he  was  unspeakably  tired. 
The  harsh  and  agonizing  strain  of  the  past  weeks 
seemed  suddenly  to  break,  here  in  this  place  where 
he  had  seen  Druida  last;  and  he  bowed  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  cried  uncontrollably,  the  tears  wet¬ 
ting  his  lingers.  Presently  he  crept  to  the  bed  and, 
huddling  beneath  a  quilt,  fell  asleep. 

When  he  woke,  the  little  room  was  grey.  Going 
to  the  window,  he  saw  the  dull  whitish  spots  of  the 
street  lights,  and  other  spots  of  red  and  green  and 
blue  along  the  tracks.  Farther  away  were  many 
more — rows  and  chains  of  lights — the  streets  of 
Wells  City.  And  far  beyond  and  above,  austerely 
remote,  a  pale  yellow  glow  faded  coldly  into  a 
star-flecked  sky  of  ashy  purple. 

The  doctor  was  conscious  of  weakness  and  an 
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aching  head.  He  washed  his  face  and  hands  in 
the  china  basin  with  cold  water  from  the  heavy 
pitcher,  then  found  his  way  down  the  dark  hall 
and  musty  staircase.  The  lobby  was  deserted,  and 
he  laid  his  key  on  the  desk  and  went  outside. 

Clean,  cold  air  filled  his  lungs.  The  dimly 
lighted  street  was  empty.  He  walked  rapidly, 
telling  himself  that  he  would  just  take  a  turn 
around  a  few  blocks  before  supper. 

At  first  his  course  was  aimless.  But  presently 
he  realized  that  he  was  hurrying  toward  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  toward  the  Johnson  home.  He  had 
made  no  reasoned  decision  that  he  would  see  Dru- 
ida ;  indeed,  he  had  meant  not  to  see  her.  But  now 
for  the  moment  all  the  careful  considerations  of 
his  overwrought  and  tortured  mind  were  swept 
awray  in  the  hot  rush  of  desire,  irresistible  as  a  tro- 
pism,  to  be  near  her,  to  touch  her.  He  walked  rap¬ 
idly,  struggling  emotions  shaking  him.  Soon  he 
was  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  Johnson  home, 
ringing  the  bell.  He  had  no  plan,  no  thought  of 
what  he  would  say. 

The  door  wras  opened  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who 
regarded  the  doctor  coldly.  He  became  conscious 
that  his  suit  was  dusty  and  wrinkled,  that  his  face 
was  haggard  and  his  manner  excited. 

“Miss  Horsfall  is  busy  now,”  the  woman  replied 
to  his  inquiry.  “Come  back  in  about  an  hour, 
when  she  has  finished  the  dishwashing.”  With 
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what  seemed  unnecessary  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  she  closed  the  door  and  sauntered  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

The  doctor  turned  away  uncertainly.  As  he 
walked  slowly  toward  the  hotel,  hunching  his 
shoulders  to  the  chill  of  darkening  streets,  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  set  in  within  him.  He  felt 
weak,  drained  of  emotion.  Dispassionately  he  re¬ 
garded  himself  and  his  situation.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  an  old  man.  He  had  been  broken  by 
circumstance.  He  was  too  old  to  have  resiliency. 
The  unconsidered  accumulating  weight  of  years 
had  become  all  at  once  a  cruelly  tangible  burden. 
He  had  little  money,  and  only  a  chance  of  earning 
a  hard  living  in  some  remote  community.  With 
sick  vividness  he  saw  himself  unfitted  for  any  sort 
of  responsibility — most  of  all  for  the  share  in 
Druida's  life  which,  he  now  admitted  freely  to  him¬ 
self,  he  desired  and  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  So  long 
as  he  could  help  it,  she  must  not  know  of  what  had 
happened.  And  he  must  not  see  her.  He  would 
wait  a  few  days,  until  he  got  himself  in  hand  a 
little,  and  then  would  write  her  a  cheery,  noncom¬ 
mittal  letter.  Then  he  would  move  on  west. 

The  dimly  lighted  lobby  of  the  Imperial  was 
warm.  At  the  far  end  a  side  door  stood  ajar,  and 
through  it  came  light  and  the  sound  of  subdued 
voices  from  the  saloon.  As  the  doctor  paused  by 
the  desk,  the  proprietor  appeared  at  the  doorway, 
enveloped  by  the  smell  of  whiskey,  and  grinned  in- 
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vitingly.  With  lowered  eyes,  Dr.  Thompson  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  bar. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  the  doctor  walked  two 
or  three  times  to  Wells  City.  He  arranged  the 
business  matters  which  he  had  in  mind,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  a  weekly  farm  paper  an  advertisement 
asking  for  notice  of  some  frontier  community 
which  desired  a  doctor.  But  the  letter  to  Druida 
was  not  written.  He  spent  hours  alone  in  his 
room,  reviewing  sometimes  in  bitterness,  sometimes 
merely  with  dispassionate  interest,  the  events  of 
the  past  weeks.  He  bought  cheap  meals,  eaten 
alone  at  mussy  tables  in  dingy  restaurants.  In  the 
evenings  he  found  the  warmth  and  gross  human 
presences  of  the  bar  profoundly  attractive,  and 
whiskey  satisfying.  The  proprietor  was  a  silent, 
understanding  creature  for  all  his  bulk.  No  one 
else  gave  the  doctor  a  second  glance.  But  he  was 
content  to  sit  in  an  old  armchair  in  the  corner  by 
the  stove,  listening  to  much  excited  talk  in  broken 
English,  or  watching  a  game  of  checkers  or 
Norwegian  whist. 

A  second  week  followed,  and  a  third.  The 
doctor  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  would  meet 
Druida  on  the  street,  and  seldom  stepped  outside 
the  hotel  except  at  night.  He  received  no  answers 
to  his  advertisement.  He  became  penurious,  guard¬ 
ing  jealously  the  small  sum  that  he  had  drawn  from 
his  funds  in  the  bank.  He  moved  to  a  cheaper 
room,  then  to  a  back  room  cot.  The  savings  bought 
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more  whiskey.  lie  was  accepted  as  a  fixture  in  the 
saloon,  about  the  hotel. 

Age,  long  deferred  and  now  unduly  hastened,  set¬ 
tled  upon  him  like  a  deadening  garment  with  in¬ 
credible  swiftness.  There  were  long  nights  of 
bitter  wakefulness,  days  of  sickness  and  weari¬ 
ness.  His  body  ached.  His  face  set  into  strange 
new  lines,  and  grew  ashy  pale  like  the  face  of  a 
dead  man.  It  was  easy  to  let  shaving  go,  to  neglect 
the  soiled  clothes  that  grew  strangely  baggy  and 
ill-fitting.  Finally,  scarcely  more  than  a  month 
after  Dr.  Thompson’s  arrival  in  Eiverton,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Imperial  renewed  the  proposal 
to  “get  a  little  practice  on  the  side — right  here  in 
the  hotel.”  And  without  meeting  his  eyes,  the 
doctor  agreed. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


WHEN  Druida  was  left  alone  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  that  Saturday  night,  she  locked 
the  door  and  hurried  to  the  window.  She 
did  not  see  Dr.  Thompson  cross  the  circle  of  light 
toward  the  train,  which  pulled  out  almost  at  once : 
and  she  half  expected,  indeed  half  hoped  for,  his 
return.  But  as  he  did  not  come,  she  concluded  he 
was  safely  on  his  way  to  Stablesburg;  and  since 
her  rest  the  night  before  had  been  broken,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  retire. 

The  noises  in  the  hotel,  the  grinding  passage  of 
street  cars,  and  the  lights  of  automobiles,  which 
fell  on  her  window  as  they  turned  at  various  cor¬ 
ners  up  the  street,  kept  her  awake  until  midnight, 
and  troubled  her  sleep  thereafter.  She  did  not 
wake  until  mid-forenoon.  She  dressed  carefully, 
obtained  a  light  breakfast  at  the  lunch  room  where 
she  and  Dr.  Thompson  had  eaten  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  and  walked  to  Mrs.  Johnson’s. 

The  level  streets  were  bare  and  silent  in  the 
clear,  cool  sunlight,  except  where  a  score  of  little 
children  in  bright  coats  and  caps  were  playing  on 
the  steps  of  a  small  red  brick  church.  Druida 
walked  steadily  under  the  towering  elms  and  cot- 
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tonwoods,  filling  her  lungs  with  the  pungent, 
golden  air. 

Mrs.  Johnson  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  big  white 
house.  “Come  right  upstairs,”  she  commanded, 
and  trotted  up  the  two  carpeted  flights,  Druida  fol¬ 
lowing  laboriously  with  her  big  suitcase.  Mrs. 
Johnson  opened  the  door  of  a  small  room  which 
occupied  the  back  portion  of  the  low-ceiled  third 
story. 

It  was  a  clean  little  room,  with  a  rag  rug,  a  white 
metal  bed,  a  small  table,  and  a  plain  dresser.  Two 
windows  looked  down  into  the  newly-ploughed  gar¬ 
den.  “Closet  on  this  side  is  yours,  other  is  Grace’s 
— Grace  Sjoquist,  the  other  girl  that  works  here. 
Front  room  on  this  floor  is  Professor  Willough¬ 
by’s.  Bathroom  on  the  floor  below,  right  by  the 
stairs.  Eight  teachers  room  down  there.  My 
rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor.  Get  into  an  apron 
quick  as  you  can  an’  come  down  to  the  kitchen.” 

Druida  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  meet¬ 
ing  Grace,  a  chubby,  yellow-haired  girl  with  frank, 
rather  sober,  blue  eyes.  The  kitchen  was  large  and 
well-equipped :  a  gigantic  gas  range,  its  nickel  shin¬ 
ing,  with  an  auxiliary  gas  plate  by  its  side;  long 
work  tables;  big  cupboards  for  dishes.  Swinging 
doors  opened  into  a  long,  well-lighted  dining  room, 
with  a  big  rectangular  table  already  laid  for  twenty 
people.  Druida  noted  with  keen  pleasure  the  shin¬ 
ing  linen  and  silver,  the  thin  glasses,  and  the  low 
bowl  of  red  carnations.  “I  aim  to  satisfy,”  com- 
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mented  Mrs.  Johnson  briskly,  leading  the  way  back 
to  the  kitchen.  “They  pay  well  and  live  well.” 

Certainly  they  were  going  to  live  well  today, 
Druida  thought.  Three  fat  chickens  were  brown¬ 
ing  in  the  big  oven,  stuffed  and  flanked  with 
savory  dressing.  Tomato  soup,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  beets,  head  lettuce,  and  custard  pie  com¬ 
pleted  the  menu. 

Druida  was  set  at  slicing  bread,  at  mashing  pota¬ 
toes.  Mrs.  Johnson  seemed  to  do  a  score  of  things 
at  once.  “Usually  I  eat  with  the  rest  and  the 
girls  do  it  all,”  she  told  Druida.  “But  being’s 
you’re  new  and  it’s  Sunday  I’ll  stay  in  the  kitchen.” 

They  began  to  hear  voices  in  the  dining  room : 
shrill,  bantering  voices  of  women ;  two  masculine 
voices  in  argument.  “They’re  getting  home  from 
church,”  Grace  commented,  peering  between  the 
doors.  As  she  did  so,  Druida  heard  a  sudden  re¬ 
doubled  outburst  of  the  feminine  banter,  in  which 
she  could  distinguish — “Just  got  up — didn’t  go  to 
church — bad  boy,”  and  then  Willoughby  in  reply, 
“I  should  say  not — after  exams  all  week.” 

“Well,  I  guess  they’re  all  here,”  Mrs.  Johnson 
remarked  a  few  minutes  later.  “If  they  ain’t,  they 
can  wait.”  She  stepped  to  the  door  and  tapped  a 
small  bell,  and  with  many  exclamations  the  board¬ 
ers  were  seated. 

Grace  led  the  way  with  a  tray  full  of  steaming 
bowls  of  soup,  and  Druida  followed  with  another, 
praying  silently  that  she  should  have  no  mishaps. 
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As  she  passed  through  the  door,  she  met  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  eyes.  “How  do  you  do?”  he  said,  and 
half  rose  in  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table.  There¬ 
after  Druida  felt  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her, 
though  no  one  else  spoke. 

“In  this  day  and  age  of  the  world  it  is  absurd,” 
a  slender,  bald-headed  man  near  Willoughby  was 
saying,  “er” — he  stopped  as  Druida  came  within 
his  field  of  vision.  There  was  a  moment’s  silence, 
then  “Tomato  soup  again,”  drawled  a  lazy  femi¬ 
nine  voice,  and  here  and  there  the  talk  sprang  up. 
Druida  distributed  her  soup  and  retreated. 

Each  time  she  entered  the  room  thereafter  she 
was  conscious  of  eyes — eyes  that  gave  swift, 
appraising  glances — and  her  consciousness  of  them 
irritated  her.  She  wanted  a  chance  to  appraise 
these  people  in  turn :  to  look  at  the  women’s  dresses, 
some  of  which  were  more  elaborate  than  any  she 
had  ever  seen  before;  to  note  the  expressions  of 
their  mouths,  the  colour  of  their  eyes. 

Her  face  was  unusually  colourful  because  of  her 
embarrassment,  and  her  head  drooped  a  little  un¬ 
der  the  heavy  black  hair,  piled  high  as  Bella  had 
taught  her.  The  fresh,  light  apron  with  its  tiny 
red  dots,  straight  and  a  trifle  close-fitting  through 
Bella’s  unerring  instinct,  made  apparent  the  ex¬ 
quisite  proportions  of  her  graceful  body.  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  eyes  followed  her  movements  with  frank 
admiration. 

When  the  dessert  had  been  served,  and  she  and 
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Grace  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Johnson  to  well-filled 
plates  in  the  kitchen,  Grace  told  her  about  the 
boarders. 

“The  man  at  the  end  knows  you,  doesn’t  he?” 
she  began.  “He’s  the  nicest — Willoughby.  Oh,  I 
just  love  him.  All  the  girls  do.  The  teachers 
too!”  Mrs.  Johnson  looked  severe.  “He’s  awful 
cross  sometimes,  though.  The  fat  man  next  to  him 
is  Cain.  He’s  math.  An’  the  bald-headed  one  is 
Hooker.  He’s  science.  That’s  all  the  men  that 
board  here.  You’ll  see  the  rest  tomorrow  at 
chapel — some  bunch.  Willoughby’s  the  only  live 
one  among  ’em.” 

“Some  of  the  women  seem  lively  enough,”  com¬ 
mented  Druida:  shrieks  of  laughter  resounded  in 
the  dining  room. 

“Oh,  Willoughby’s  just  told  a  joke.  They  al¬ 
ways  laugh  like  that  when  he  springs  anything.” 
Grace  ate  a  while  in  silence.  “They  can  loosen 
up  over  here  all  right,”  she  observed  finally, 
“but  over  at  school — gee,  you’d  think  they  was 
saints.” 

“Who  is  the  distinguished  looking  woman  at 
this  end  of  the  table — the  one  in  grey  silk?”  Dru¬ 
ida  queried. 

“Oh — that’s  Eggy,”  Grace  answered  softly,  then 
laughed.  “Miss  Eggenhour,”  she  added,  catching 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  eye.  “Teaches  elocution;  she’s 
studied  in  ‘Noo  Yawk’!”  Druida  smiled.  “She’s 
a  swell  teacher,  though — just  fine.  The  pretty  one 
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is  Patsy — Miss  Patton — slie  teaches  athletics — 
she's  engaged  to  Doctor  Hill  over  in  Wells  City. 
She  an’  Eggy  room  down  at  the  Macey.  Then 
next  to  her  are  Miss  Ormer  and  Miss  Bird;  they 
teach  in  primary;  they  don’t  room  here  either. 
Then  comes  Miss  Stone,  that  teaches  music.  She’s 
a  queer  duck — always  wears  rubbers,  wet  or  dry. 
Says  it’s  so  likely  to  rain  in  this  country.  Then 
there’s  Miss  Cobb  and  Miss  Stall  and  Mrs.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  Miss  Seeley — they  all  room  over  at  Miss 
Cobb's  home — they’re  grade  teachers  in  the  model 
school.  I  think  Miss  Stall’s  awful  nice.  Seeley’s 
a  strict  one — gee!  I've  had  her  in  sixth  penman¬ 
ship  this  term.” 

Druida  did  not  understand,  but  she  smiled. 

“The  eight  on  the  other  side  all  room  here. 
Some  of  ’em  are  real  cats,  too,”  Grace  whispered, 
as  Mrs.  Johnson  stepped  to  the  stove  to  pour  her¬ 
self  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  “There’s  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple;  she’s  principal  of  the  model  school — the 
old  one  at  this  end.  Gee,  but  she’s  strict!  And 
then  Miss  Ferguson,  she’s  librarian,  and  Miss  Bai¬ 
ley,  she's  art,  and  Miss  Constable,  she’s  education 
— they  all  three  came  here  this  year.  Everybody 
likes  Miss  Bailey — she’s  a  swell  teacher.  An’ 
then  there’s  Miss  Le  Cron,  she’s  spelling,  and  Miss 
Johnson,  she’s  arithmetic — they’ve  been  here  for 
ever.  An’  Miss  Eastman,  she  helps  Willoughby 
with  English;  an’  Miss  Bates — she’s  American 
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History ;  she’s  an  old  timer,  too.  She’s  the  one  in 
the  purple  dress  next  to  Hooker.  Gee,  don’t  she 
look  seedy?” 

“I  didn’t  notice  especially.” 

“She’s  an  old  simp.  She  makes  me  sick — tests 
every  day!” 

Grace’s  voice  fell  silent  as  the  hall  door  opened 
and  Willoughby  stepped  in.  “Hello,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby,”  she  greeted  him.  “Want  some  more 
pie?” 

“Not  this  time,  Grace.”  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Druida.  “How  are  you,  anyway?”  he  inquired. 
“I  hope  you’ll  forgive  me  for  being  such  a  bear 
yesterday.  I  was  so  tired  with  those  papers.” 

“You  must  forgive  me  for  troubling  you,” 
answered  Druida,  blushing  warmly  under  his  atten¬ 
tive  eyes. 

“Hey,  come  back  here,”  called  a  feminine  voice 
through  the  doors.  “You  got  to  sing  that  song.” 

“Oh,  pshaw,”  said  Willoughby  shortly.  But  as 
a  stout  arm  in  green  silk  beckoned  through  the 
doorway,  he  followed  obediently. 

“Gee,  ain’t  he  nice!”  purred  Grace  over  her 
coffee. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THERE  was  no  supper  at  the  boarding  house 
that  evening,  as  usual  on  Sundays.  Grace 
and  Druida  went  to  their  room,  after  wash¬ 
ing  the  mountain  of  dishes,  and  unpacked  Druida’s 
clothes,  Grace  honestly  interested  in  each  garment. 
She  sat  on  the  bed  crocheting.  “When  I  get  this 
one  finished,  Ill  make  you  one,”  she  told  Druida. 
“I’m  awful  glad  you’re  goin’  to  be  here  ’stead  of 
Ella.  She  was  an  awful  grouch.  Do  you  snore?” 
“I  don’t  believe  so,”  Druida  laughed. 

“Gee,  Ella  snored!  You  could  hear  her  way 
downstairs.  It  wras  a  fright.  Say,  there’s  one  of 
the  teachers  down  there  that  snores,  though !  She 
don’t  do  it  every  night,  but  when  she  does — land ! 
I  don’t  know  for  sure  which  one  it  is,  but  I  believe 
it’s  Miss  Ferguson.  She  looks  like  she  snored.” 

Druida  laughed  delightedly.  She  had  never 
known  any  one  like  Grace. 

A  little  later  Grace  proposed  that  they  dress  and 
take  a  walk  to  see  some  friends  of  hers.  As  they 
passed  through  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
they  saw  Willoughby  lounging  over  a  paper  in 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  living  room.  Mrs.  Johnson  was 

knitting  in  one  corner.  “Oh,  Miss  Horsfall,” 
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Willoughby  called,  “would  you  like  to  talk  over 
your  course  of  study  with  me  a  little,  when  you 
come  back?” 

“You  just  stop  now,”  said  Grace;  “I’ll  run  along 
and  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  Go  on,  kid,”  she 
whispered. 

So  Druida  entered  the  living  room  and  sat  in 
a  deep  plush  chair.  Willoughby  drew  one  of  the 
pamphlet  catalogues  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  explain  the  intricate  course  of  study  and  the 
requirements  for  various  certificates. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  I  can  stay,”  she  told 
him,  “nor  whether  I  want  to  teach.  So  I  want  to 
take  the  course  that  will  help  me  in  the  direction 
of  general  education.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  take  algebra  and 
American  history,”  he  said  ruefully;  “all  begin¬ 
ners  do — no,  there’s  no  beginner’s  course  in  algebra 
this  term.  Well,  then,  you  can  take  twTo  courses 
in  English,  if  you  really  wish  to.”  He  smiled  at 
her. 

“I  do,”  she  answered  simply. 

“You’ll  have  to  start  in  Composition  I,  but  I  can 
advance  you  after  one  week — if  you  know  how  to 
spell  and  punctuate.  You  can  enter  the  second 
term  of  American  literature  and  take  the  first  term 
next  winter.  American  history  you’ll  have — and 
probably  you’d  better  take  agriculture — that’s  the 
only  science  course  opening  this  spring;  no — I 
guess  they  won’t  let  you  take  but  three — working 
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for  your  board;  it  would  be  just  as  well,  probably 
— you'd  have  more  time  to  read.” 

A  group  of  teachers  entered  the  hall,  laden  with 
bags  and  bundles  from  the  little  grocery  across 
the  street.  They  looked  hard  at  Druida. 

“Come  on,  Mr.  Willoughby,”  one  of  them  called. 
“Mrs.  Johnson’s  going  to  let  us  make  candy  in  the 
kitchen — oh,  I  didn’t  notice  that  you  were  busy.” 

“Xo  candy  for  me,”  said  Willoughby  shortly, 
“after  such  a  dinner.  I'm  going  for  a  walk.”  But 
he  was  still  talking  when  Grace  stole  in,  some 
minutes  later,  and  Druida  accompanied  her  up¬ 
stairs. 

The  next  morning  the  two  girls  hurried  through 
the  breakfast  dishes,  and  started  for  the  campus. 
“We  dassn’t  be  late  for  chapel,’’  Grace  told  Dru¬ 
ida.  “It’s  the  first  thing  every  morning.”  The 
air  wras  cool  and  sweet.  Golden  light  filled  the 
level  world. 

From  the  dormitories  at  the  far  end  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  a  stream  of  girls  was  pouring  across  the  street 
to  an  angular  building  of  later  date  than  the  others, 
and,  Druida  thought,  far  less  pleasant  to  look 
upon. 

Most  of  the  girls  wore  sweaters  or  coats.  Some 
were  in  wool  dresses  or  even  in  silk,  and  pressed 
their  arms  to  their  bodies,  hugging  their  hands 
as  they  hurried  along.  A  comely  lot,  Druida 
thought  them — chattering,  animated,  the  preva¬ 
lent  blonde  faces  and  light  hair  pleasantly  varied 
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by  warm  colour  and  black  eyes  suggestive  of  French 
ancestry. 

A  few  spoke  to  Grace  gaily,  with  friendly  glances 
at  Druida.  “I  don’t  know  lots  of  these  kids,” 
Grace  whispered.  “They’re  all  Hall  girls.” 

They  climbed  the  wide  steps  that  led  to  the 
heavy  doors.  On  the  steps  stood  three  or  four  boys, 
pale,  slender  fellows.  A  half  dozen  more  leaned 
against  the  stairs,  within,  bantering  some  of  the 
girls  as  they  passed. 

“The  boys  can  do  anything  they  please,”  Grace 
confided.  “There  ain’t  but  about  a  dozen  of  them.” 

Within  the  auditorium,  pleasantly  colourful 
with  its  warm  brown  woodwork  and  the  heavy, 
dull  red  curtains  that  covered  the  stage,  all  was 
chatter  and  excitement.  Grace  led  Druida  to  a 
seat  in  the  centre  section.  “Can  sit  anywhere  we 
choose  this  morning,”  she  explained,  “  ’cause  it’s 
a  new  term.  They’ll  give  out  seats  in  a  day  or  so. 
Then  you  got  to  stay  put.” 

The  red  curtains  slowly  parted  and  the  chatter 
and  laughter  gradually  subsided.  The  curtains 
disclosed  a  softly  lighted  stage,  on  which  the 
teachers  were  seated  in  rows  on  small  chairs.  The 
pretty  dresses  of  the  women  made  an  agreeable 
mass  of  colour,  and  the  mild  excitement  of  the 
occasion  and  the  skilful  lighting  brought  into  their 
faces  a  new  attractiveness.  It  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  Druida  caught  sight  of  Willoughby  in  the  back 
row  of  the  group,  morosely  studying  the  floor. 
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A  tall  spare  man,  with  grey  hair  and  a  rugged, 
kindly  face,  arose  and  stepped  out  to  the  pulpit¬ 
like  desk,  on  which  a  light  was  burning  above 
an  open  Bible.  “President  McIntyre,”  whispered 
Grace.  He  read  through  to  the  end  of  the  Nine¬ 
tieth  Psalm,  his  fine  voice  rising  and  sinking  with 
the  tremendous  periods,  his  manner  exalted. 
Druida  felt  her  heart  quickening  as  he  read. 
She  looked  about  at  the  students  near  her.  Here 
and  there  one  sat  in  rapt  attention.  Most  were 
listening  quietly;  some  were  dully  indifferent  or 
even  whispering  to  their  neighbours. 

The  reading  ended,  the  whole  body  of  students 
and  teachers  rose  to  join  in  a  hymn.  They  sang 
with  spirit,  with  enthusiasm,  with  not  a  little  feel¬ 
ing.  The  voices  of  the  hundreds  of  girls,  most  of 
them  of  Scandinavian  descent,  were  true  and 
melodious.  Druida  was  very  happy. 

A  very  large,  elderly  woman  in  brown  silk  ad¬ 
vanced  pompously  to  the  desk  and  read  in  a  nasal, 
grating  voice  an  announcement  of  a  “spring  party” 
to  be  held  that  night  in  the  gymnasium.  “You  are 
all  expected  to  be  present,”  she  finished. 

“The  dean,”  Grace  whispered.  “Gee,  how  the 
Hall  girls  hate  her.  We  can’t  go,”  she  added; 
“supper  dishes  takes  too  long.  Nothin’  doin’  any¬ 
way,  though.  I’d  rather  go  to  a  movie  any  day.” 

Now  the  president  gave  a  talk,  lasting  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  addressed  “especially  to  the  new  stu- 
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dents/’  and  later  on  “especially  to  the  old 
students.”  It  was  not  eloquent,  but  it  contained 
sound,  friendly  advice  on  such  concrete  subjects  as 
“using  the  library,”  “mastering  your  subjects  day 
by  day,”  and  “playing  wholesomely.”  Druida  lis¬ 
tened  attentively.  This  was  the  manna  from 
heaven,  she  reflected,  for  which  she  had  longed.  It 
was  not  highly  seasoned :  but  it  seemed  nourishing. 

There  followed  a  whispered  consultation  be¬ 
tween  the  president  and  the  music  teacher,  and  a 
piano  began  to  bang  out  a  march.  Thereupon  the 
students  noisily  withdrew. 

“I’ll  take  you  over  to  the  registrar’s  office,”  said 
Grace.  “Then  I’ve  got  to  go  to  class.” 

Through  a  wicket  a  tired,  dishevelled  woman  re¬ 
garded  Druida  with  cold  grey  eyes.  “Want  to 
register?  I  am  Miss  Bock,  the  registrar.  Know 
anything  about  the  course  of  study?  Here  are 
the  blanks.”  She  turned  wearily  away. 

Druida  contemplated  the  slips.  One  was  a  re¬ 
ceipt  on  which  she  wras  to  fill  in  her  name  and 
residence,  and  which  was  to  be  “accompanied  by 
five  dollars  registration  fee.”  She  had  forgotten 
her  check  book,  and  went  to  her  room  after  it. 
Returning,  she  decided  to  seek  help  from  Wil¬ 
loughby.  As  she  approached  his  door  it  was  thrust 
open  and  a  group  of  girls  passed  out,  laughing 
and  chatting.  They  were  graceful,  well-dressed, 
good-looking,  and  Druida  felt  a  little  awe  of  them 
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as  she  stood  aside  for  them  to  pass.  Willoughby 
had  escorted  them  to  the  door,  and  now  he  caught 
sight  of  her. 

“Good-morning,”  he  cried.  “Come  in.  Just 
finished  a  meeting  with  the  senior  council.  Al¬ 
ways  bothering  me  about  something.  Fine  bunch 
they  are,  though.  Well,  how  are  you  coming?” 
Druida  showed  him  the  blanks.  “We’ll  soon  fix 
that.  You've  filled  in  your  name  and  home  address 
and  town  address  and  age,  all  O.  K.  on  all  three 
of  ’em.  Are  you  only  eighteen?  Well,  we  decided 
on — ”  and  he  filled  in  the  blanks  with  the  names 
of  the  several  courses.  In  the  space  at  the  bottom 
for  “Signature  of  Adviser”  he  wrote  “L.  A.  Wil¬ 
loughby.”  “I  haven’t  been  appointed  your  ad¬ 
viser,”  he  told  her,  “but  I  guess  that  will  go.” 

Miss  Bock  accepted  Druida’s  check  after  a  dubi¬ 
ous  scrutiny,  and  signed  the  receipt.  But  she 
frowned  angrily  over  the  other  slips.  “Who  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Willoughby  your  adviser?”  she  de¬ 
manded  roughly.  “You  can't  take  American  lit¬ 
erature.  You’re  just  a  beginner.  You’re  workin’ 
over  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  aren't  you?  You  can’t 
take  that  advanced  course,  and  he  knows  it. 
That’s  a  rule.  You  take  these  right  back  and  tell 
him  so.” 

Druida  laughed  a  little  as  she  related  her  ex¬ 
perience,  but  Willoughby  did  not  seem  amused. 
“Just  come  with  me,  Miss  Horsfall,”  he  said, 
clutching  the  slips  grimly.  He  led  the  way  with 
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long  strides  to  a  door  opposite  the  registrar’s, 
knocked  softly,  and  entered. 

President  McIntyre,  reading  at  a  big  red  desk 
under  a  shaded  lamp,  looked  up  and  smiled,  almost 
affectionately,  Druida  thought,  as  he  recognized 
Willoughby. 

“Good  morning,”  he  greeted  them. 

“Dr.  McIntyre,”  Willoughby  began,  “this  is  Miss 
Horsfall,  the  girl  from  Stablesburg  about  whom 
I  spoke  to  you  some  time  ago.” 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you.”  The  president  clasped 
Druida’s  hand  in  slender,  nervous  fingers.  “Won’t 
you  sit  down?”  He  indicated  huge  armchairs. 

He  studied  her  face  gravely  while  Willoughby 
explained  the  situation  in  regard  to  her  course  of 
study. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  agreed,  “I  should  think  that  you 
can  best  judge  as  to  the  work  Miss  Horsfall  should 
undertake.  Of  course  we  have  had  the  rule  that 
new  students  should  not  enter  the  second  part  of 
such  courses.  But  why  not  let  her  try  it  for  a 
week,  and  then  if  she  finds  herself  too  busy,  she 
can  drop  it.  Will  you  promise  me  to  do  that,” 
he  asked  her  kindly,  “and  not  to  overtax  your 
strength?” 

“I  will,  gladly,”  Druida  answered,  meeting  his 
eyes  frankly. 

“All  right,  then.”  He  initialled  each  of  the 
blanks  under  WTilloughby’s  signature,  and  rose  to 
open  the  door. 
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“Charming  girl,”  he  remarked  to  Willoughby, 
as  Druida  disappeared  in  the  registrar’s  office. 
“She  surely  is,”  agreed  Willoughby  emphatically. 
“If  you  can  bring  in  such  students,  we  shall  have 
to  send  you  out  lecturing  more  often.” 

“I’m  afraid  there  are  not  many  like  her.” 

The  president  chuckled  as  he  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


JUST  as  Druida  emerged  from  the  resentful 
scrutiny  of  the  registrar  an  electric  bell  above 
the  office  entrance  jangled  shrilly.  Doors 
flew  open  along  the  half-dark  corridor  and  troops 
of  girls  streamed  out,  laughing  and  chattering  in 
two’s  and  three’s.  Here  and  there  a  worried  in¬ 
dividual  scurried  away  silently,  bent  over  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  books.  Solitary  young  men  lounged  by  with 
a  great  affectation  of  equanimity  in  the  hubbub. 
The  crowds  eddied  toward  a  door  near  one  end  of 
the  hall,  where  a  sign  announced  “students’  mail.’’ 
Here  there  was  much  good-natured  jostling. 
Cheap  perfumes  assailed  Druida,  strong  body 
odours.  She  moved  away,  down  the  hall,  and 
noticed  Miss  Bates  standing  in  the  doorway  of  one 
of  the  bare,  dusty  rooms,  staring  contemptuously 
at  the  crowd  of  girls. 

Druida  approached  and  addressed  her  a  little 
fearfully.  “Is  this  where  the  American  history 
class  meets?” 

“It  is.  Put  your  slip  on  the  desk,”  Miss  Bates 
answered  impersonally,  in  a  dry,  colourless  voice, 
barely  glancing  at  Druida.  She  did  not  step  aside, 
but  Druida  entered  and  found  a  seat  near  the  back 
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of  the  room.  A  few  girls  were  already  seated  in 
the  corner.  Two  more  stood  at  the  window,  whis¬ 
pering  and  looking  across  the  campus.  Others 
straggled  in.  Presently  the  bell  jangled  again, 
echoed  by  a  smaller  bell  in  each  class  room,  and 
Miss  Bates  entered  to  close  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  a  trio  of  late  comers  who  tiptoed  in  guiltily. 
Seated  behind  her  worn  desk,  Miss  Bates  adjusted 
her  spectacles  and  called  the  roll  from  the  regis¬ 
tration  slips,  stumbling  purposely  over  the  un¬ 
familiar  names.  Then  she  gathered  up  a  bundle 
of  dog  earred  text  books  and  distributed  them 
drearily,  slapping  them  carelessly  on  the  desks. 
Inside  the  cover  of  each  book  was  a  card  on  which 
the  student  wrote  her  name. 

“The  assignment  for  tomorrow,”  Miss  Bates 
announced,  “will  be  the  first  chapter.  We  will 
read  the  main  part  of  it  today  in  class.  You  will 
find  some  questions  on  page  four  hundred  eighty. 
Be  prepared  to  answer  any  of  them  tomorrow.” 

There  followed  a  dismal  half  hour  in  which  each 
student  in  turn  rose  and  read  a  paragraph,  whether 
long  or  short.  It  was  amazing  to  Druida  how' 
poorly  some  of  the  girls  read  aloud — with  no  or 
wrong  inflection,  with  grotesque  mispronuncia¬ 
tion.  But  Miss  Bates  offered  no  comment  or  cor¬ 
rection.  She  merely  gazed  apathetically  at  her 
book,  supplying  a  word  now  and  then  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  paused  for  assistance.  It  was  noteworthy 
that  the  longest  paragraphs  fell  to  the  poorest 
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readers.  Druida  was  glad  when  the  bell  rang  be¬ 
fore  her  turn  had  come.  The  girls  trailed  out 
disconsolately,  but  as  they  passed  the  doorwray 
their  spirits  revived,  and  they  fell  into  chattering 
groups  again. 

Druida  climbed  the  stairs  to  Willoughby’s  class 
room.  He  was  not  in  the  room.  From  his  small 
desk  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  books,  themes,  and 
magazines  had  overflowed  to  an  untidy  heap  on  the 
floor.  Druida  noticed  among  her  classmates 
several  girls  who  had  been  in  the  history  class  also, 
most  of  them  plain,  silent  girls  who  sat  apart — new¬ 
comers  like  herself.  At  the  stroke  of  the  bell, 
Willoughby  entered,  immaculate  in  his  cool  grey 
suit.  Druida  sensed  friendly  recognition  in  his 
eyes  as  he  surveyed  the  class  a  moment  before  seat¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  painstaking  naming  of  the  roll. 
This  finished,  he  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair, 
and  regarded  his  class  quizzically,  his  eyes  resting 
a  moment  here,  a  moment  there.  For  the  most 
part  the  students  were  immature  girls  of  high 
school  age,  ill-clothed,  some  of  them  undersized — 
some  coarse-grained,  stolid,  some  wistful,  shy. 
One  powdered  little  beauty  he  recognized  as  an 
expelled  student  from  the  large  high  school  of 
Wells  City,  across  the  river.  There  was  one 
knickerbockered,  gangly  boy. 

“What  are  you  here  for?”  he  demanded  suddenly. 
Startled  looks  faded  into  sheepish  grins  at  his 
friendly  smile.  “Most  of  you  have  come  here  be- 
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cause  you  couldn't  help  it.  You’re  taking  Com¬ 
position  I  just  as  you  took  the  measles.  Rut 
now  that  you’ve  come,  I  want  you  to  forget  that 
this  is  a  required  course,  and  remain  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.”  There  followed  a  half-hour  of 
friendly  discussion  of  aims  and  methods.  There 
was  no  text,  no  assignment. 

When  the  class  was  dismissed  one  conscientious 
student  raised  her  hand.  “You  didn’t  make  an 
assignment  for  tomorrow's  lesson,”  she  complained. 

“Try  to  do  without,”  Willoughby  answered. 
“Go  to  the  party  tonight.  I’ll  work  you  hard 
enough  later  on — so  don’t  feel  cheated.” 

At  the  end  of  the  period  Druida  remained  in  her 
seat,  for  the  American  literature  class  would  meet 
in  the  same  room  the  next  hour.  Willoughby 
dropped  into  a  chair  in  the  row  in  front  of  her  and 
held  out  a  book.  “Here’s  the  literature  text,”  he 
said.  “We  don’t  use  it  much,  but  it  won’t  hurt 
you  to  read  it.  We’re  working  on  Thoreau  now.” 

The  students  who  entered  were  fewer  in  number 
and  much  more  mature.  They  were  all  continuing 
the  course  from  the  previous  term,  and  they  looked 
at  Druida  with  friendly  curiosity.  "Willoughby 
began  at  once  an  intimate  account  of  the  life  of 
Thoreau,  filled,  it  seemed  to  Druida,  with  illu¬ 
minating  anecdotes.  The  austere,  celibate  soul 
began  to  emerge  for  her  as  on  a  silver  screen.  The 
girls  listened  attentively.  Some  took  a  few  notes. 
Presently  Willoughby  was  reading  some  selections 
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from  a  little  book  with  which  the  class  seemed  to  be 
provided.  Noting  that  Druida  had  none,  a  slender 
girl  with  heavy  brown  hair  and  pallid,  delicate 
features  moved  quietly  to  a  seat  beside  her  and 
proffered  hers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bells  jangled, 
and  half  regretfully  the  students  filed  out.  Wil¬ 
loughby  stopped  Druida.  “I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  have 
a  copy  of  the  selections  for  you,”  he  remarked. 
“Go  down  to  the  textbook  library  and  get  one. 
And  you  must  see  the  other  library  too.  You’ll 
spend  much  time  there.”  As  she  disappeared, 
Willoughby  sat  at  his  desk.  His  smile  slowly 
faded.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  done  much 
better  work  than  usual  in  the  classes  that  morning : 
and  he  could  not  but  guess  the  reason. 

Druida  did  spend  much  time  in  the  library,  and 
almost  as  much  in  Willoughby’s  office.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  transferred  her  to  the  advanced 
composition  class.  “The  class  discussions  will 
mean  more  to  you  there,”  he  told  her.  “But  you 
are  not  to  worry  about  the  regular  assignments. 
Write  anything  you  want  to.  But  bring  me  some¬ 
thing  every  day.”  It  was  very  hard  at  first  to  meet 
this  requirement,  but  in  a  little  while  Druida  found 
herself  enjoying  the  daily  task  keenly.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  class  followed  that  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  and  Willoughby  formed  the  habit 
of  calling  her  into  the  office  for  a  conference  in 
the  interval  between  the  classes.  He  would  glance 
over  her  theme,  make  a  few  suggestions,  ask  her 
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about  the  books  she  was  reading.  The  next  day 
she  would  receive  the  theme  again  writh  written 
criticisms.  Sometimes  the  literature  class  w'as 
dismissed  early,  and  in  such  cases  the  conference 
was  prolonged  to  twrenty  or  even  thirty  minutes. 

Druida’s  schedule  soon  gave  her  much  free  time. 
The  history  period  was  a  blank.  She  needed  only 
five  or  ten  minutes  for  the  preparation.  The  rest 
of  the  day  wras  spent  in  writing  her  theme,  in 
Willoughby’s  classes,  and  in  reading.  While  she 
wrashed  dishes  or  w'aited  on  the  table,  the  ideas  of 
the  books  she  wras  reading  wrould  run  tlii’ough  her 
mind — the  music  of  Yeats  or  Moody  or  William 
Morris — the  resonant  sentences  of  Huxley  and 
Hazlitt,  the  intense  drama  of  ‘‘Lord  Jim.”  Once 
she  brought  to  Willoughby  a  “little  sketch,”  as  she 
called  it : 

“Fires  that  a  red  coal  kindled  in  the  west 
Have  burned  out  now : 

Dull  smoke  of  dusk 

Seeps  through  the  cooling  air. 

Soon  all  is  silver, 

Silence. 

The  moon  is  a  frail  boat  on  a  still  sea.” 

Willoughby  read  it  aloud,  while  Druida  looked  a 
little  consciously  at  the  floor.  “By  George,”  he 
cried,  “young  lady,  that’s  poetry — real  poetry.” 
And  she  wrent  home  wTith  “Leaves  of  Grass”  under 
her  arm. 
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In  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  stay  at  the  Normal 
School,  Druicla  wrote  two  letters  to  Dr.  Thompson : 
long  accounts  of  the  details  of  her  work,  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  teachers  and  the  students,  and  of  the 
books  she  was  reading — records  of  personal  expe¬ 
rience.  When  she  received  no  reply,  she  sent  after 
a  time  a  note  of  inquiry.  When  this  brought  no 
answer  she  was  bewildered,  hurt;  and  yet  she  felt 
sure  that  there  was  some  reason  for  the  doctor’s 
silence.  She  knewr  him  too  well,  felt  too  sure  of 
his  interest  in  her,  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  neglecting  the  letters  through  mere  careless¬ 
ness.  And  because  of  this  fact  she  worried  over  the 
matter  much.  Many  a  time  she  laid  down  a  book  to 
think  about  the  doctor,  to  live  over  some  of  the 
hours  she  had  spent  with  him,  to  consider  how 
much  of  her  present  opportunity  she  owed  to  him 
and  to  his  interest  in  her.  Sometimes  she  tried  to 
analyze  that  interest,  to  fathom  it,  and  here  she 
sensed  a  possible  reason  for  his  silence.  She  knew 
of  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  news  from 
Stablesburg.  There  were  girls  from  the  town  at 
the  Normal  School,  but  they  were  strangers  to  her. 
They  roomed  at  the  Hall,  and  she  scarcely  knew 
their  names.  She  had  no  word  from  Oscar  Hors¬ 
fall,  nor  from  any  one  else  at  her  former  home. 

She  found  herself  liking  Grace  more  and  more 
as  the  weeks  went  by.  They  grew  together,  sup¬ 
plementing  each  other  beautifully.  Sometimes  as 
they  entered  their  room  they  got  glimpses  of  Wil- 
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lougliby’s,  across  the  hall,  in  pleasant  disorder — a 
typewriter  on  the  table,  and  stacks  of  books.  One 
night  the  clatter  of  this  machine  kept  them  awake 
until  after  midnight.  Often  the  girls  met  Wil¬ 
loughby  in  the  hall  or  on  the  street,  always  urbane, 
always  smiling.  Invariably  he  had  a  word  for 
Grace  at  the  table,  less  frequently  one  for  Druida. 
Sometimes  he  walked  with  her  to  or  from  school. 
She  could  not  but  feel  the  currents  of  antagonism 
that  beat  against  her  whenever,  at  the  Johnson 
home,  Willoughby  gave  evidence  of  his  increasing 
interest  in  her.  Though  some  of  the  younger  teach¬ 
ers  were  friendly,  and  seemed  to  recognize  her  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualities,  the  attitude  of  the  dominant 
element  rapidly  grew  into  a  definite  and  sustained 
animosity  which  was  shown  in  innumerable  petty 
ways.  The  women  found  means  to  place  her  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  serving,  to  embarrass  or  dis¬ 
parage  her  before  guests.  More  than  once  she  was 
severely  reprimanded  by  one  of  the  boarders  for 
some  trifling  oversight.  But  this  always  occurred 
when  Willoughby  was  away  on  one  of  his  frequent 
lecturing  trips. 

As  the  time  progressed  the  warmth  of  spring 
opened  the  heavy  doors  of  the  Johnson  house.  One 
evening  as  Druida  and  Grace  were  just  beginning 
the  washing  of  the  dishes  from  the  dinner  table, 
the  door-bell  rang  and  Mrs.  Johnson  called  Druida. 
Standing  outside  the  door  was  Bud  Madsen,  brown 
and  stalwart,  embarrassed  a  bit  in  his  new  suit 
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and  the  unaccustomed  light  shirt.  Druida  flushed 
happily,  gave  him  a  firm  hand  still  warm  from 
the  dishwater,  and  promised  to  be  out  in  half  an 
hour.  But  Grace  had  seen  the  meeting,  down  the 
hall,  and  when  Druida  returned  to  the  kitchen 
she  was  promptly  sent  upstairs  to  change  her  dress. 
“It’s  a  study  night  and  too  late  for  a  permit,” 
Grace  told  her.  “You’ve  got  only  about  half 
an  hour.  What  a  dandy  looking  man!” 

Druida  found  Bud  sitting  rather  dejectedly  on 
the  porch  step.  Two  teachers  were  chatting  in 
rockers  on  the  porch,  and  as  she  walked  with  Bud 
slowly  down  the  street,  Druida  knew  that  their 
keen  eyes  followed  her. 

“I’ve  got  to  be  back  at  eight,  Bud,”  Druida 
told  him  at  once.  “It’s  study  night.  But — oh — 
I’m  so  happy  to  see  you!  How  are  your  father 
and  mother  and  the  boys?  And  how  are  things  at 
home?” 

“Oh,  we’re  all  well.”  Bud  did  not  answer  the 
second  question.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
asked  about  her  school.  The  minutes  flew.  They 
bought  ice-cream  cones  at  a  little  corner  grocery, 
walked  slowly  back  toward  Johnson’s.  “I  wanted 
to  tell  you,  Druida,”  Bud  broke  out  suddenly. 
“Father  and  I  are  going  to  Montana  tomorrow. 
If  we  like  it  out  there  we’re  going  to  buy  land 
in  that  new  basin  they’re  just  opening  up.  You 
see  the  older  boys  like  it  here  at  home,  and  I  do  too, 
but  there’s  only  land  enough  for  them.  Father 
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wants  me  to  have  a  good  chance,  and  land  is  cheaper 
out  there — wild  land.  If  we  -buy,  it  will  be  a 
quarter  or  better,  and  I'll  go  back  out  there  in  a 
few  weeks  to  put  up  a  shanty  and  begin  ploughing 
for  next  year.”  He  glanced  shyly  at  the  girl  be¬ 
side  him.  She  walked  erect  with  eyes  straight 
ahead,  her  breathing  a  trifle  fast. 

“Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  Bud,”  she  told  him.  “That’s 
a  big  chance — to  help  to  make  the  new  country 
that  way — to  be  one  of  the  first  in  a  community.” 

A  bell  chimed  softly,  far  away  across  the  river. 

“Eight  o’clock !”  breathed  Druida.  “I  must 
hurry.”  They  walked  rapidly  down  the  final  block. 
Druida  pressed  Bud’s  hand  for  a  moment  gently. 
“I’m  so  glad  you  came,  Bud,”  she  whispered. 
“There’s  so  much  I  meant  to  ask  you — but — I’ll 
be  wishing  you  a  good  trip.  Good-bye.” 

It  seemed  to  Druida  that  the  term  was  all  too 
short.  She  could  not  sympathize  with  the  desire 
constantly  expressed  by  the  teachers  at  the  board¬ 
ing  house,  and  by  other  students,  for  the  end  of 
school.  Yet  each  day  seemed  endless,  filled  with 
magnificent  opportunities.  She  read  rather 
slowly,  but  she  lived  what  she  read :  “The  Way  of 
All  Flesh,”  “Vanity  Fair,”  “Hamlet,”  “King  Lear.” 
She  strove  and  suffered  with  Rhoda  Fleming, 
Jennie  Gerhardt,  most  of  all  with  Emma  Bovary. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  life  itself,”  she  told 
Willoughby,  and  wondered  a  little  at  his  detach¬ 
ment.  He  was  lecturing  now  on  modern  writers. 
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in  the  American  literature  course,  and  she  listened 
curiously  to  his  rapid  outline  of  the  work  of  Norris 
and  Dreiser.  Sometimes  a  superficial  statement 
jarred  upon  her.  She  found  that  in  their  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  books  she  read  there  were  some  things 
she  did  not  say  to  Willoughby,  knowing  that  he 
would  not  understand. 

She  made  friends  among  the  students,  in  brief 
conversations  between  classes  or  while  they  dressed 
after  their  showers,  in  the  stuffy  locker  rooms 
at  the  gymnasium.  Everywhere  was  an  easy 
friendliness,  a  genuine  democracy  that  welcomed 
almost  all  on  equal  footing.  She  came  to  know  a 
few  of  the  Hall  girls.  But  most  of  her  friends 
were  those  like  herself  who  roomed  in  private 
homes,  many  of  them  working  for  their  meals. 
They  had  few  and  often  shabby  clothes,  little 
spending  money.  They  came  from  tiny  towns  and 
schools,  perhaps  from  farm  or  village  homes 
where  foreign  languages  were  spoken.  But  they 
were  eager,  receptive,  willing  to  work.  And 
given  opportunity,  they  developed  with  marvellous 
swiftness. 

One  Saturday  evening  about  the  middle  of  the 
term,  Grace  and  Druida  planned  with  several  of 
the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  “spread.” 
They  had  heard  much  from  the  Hall  girls  of  such 
festivities.  It  was  to  occur  at  a  house  near 
Johnson’s,  where  four  of  the  girls  had  a  large 
room  together.  The  landlady  would  let  them  make 
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candy  in  the  kitchen.  Druida  and  Grace  had  the 
dishes  to  clean  as  usual,  and  the  candy  had  been 
made  when  they  arrived.  The  eight  or  ten  girls 
sat  on  the  beds  and  chairs  in  the  big  bare  room, 
waiting  for  the  candy  to  cool  in  its  pans  out  on  the 
porch  roof.  Their  faces  were  flushed  and  happy. 
They  talked  of  tests  and  teachers,  of  movies  and 
boys. 

“Batesey  is  the  worst  teacher  in  the  bunch,” 
declared  Ada  Anderson — “she  don’t  care  whether 
we  learn  anything  or  not.  She  hates  us  all.” 

“I  think  Miss  Eggenhour  is  awful  mean,”  ven¬ 
tured  Pearl  Larson,  a  slender,  flower-like  girl  with 
yellow  hair  and  fragile,  wistful  face.  “She  calls 
me  stupid.” 

“She  don’t  care  what  she  says,  all  right.” 

“I  know,  but  she  tries  to  help  you  learn.  Don’t 
you  think  you  learn,  going  to  her,  Pearl?” 

“Yes — I  know  I  learn.  They  all  try  to  teach 
us — except  Batesey.  But  Miss  Eggenhour  is 
cruel.” 

“Yes.  But  I  think  her  reading  is  just  wonder¬ 
ful.” 

“I  got  a  date,”  a  laughing  voice  announced  from 
a  corner;  “movies  tomorrow  afternoon — Paul — ” 

“Oh,  gee — he  asked  me  once  but  I  wouldn’t  go 
with  him, — he’d  come  about  to  my  shoulder — you 
ought  to  go  with  him,  Grace.” 

“He’d  look  fine  with  Druida.” 

“Oh,  kid!” 
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Druida  joined  in,  laughing.  “He’s  never  asked 
me,”  she  said.  “I  thought  Clifford  was  going  to 
the  other  day.  But  he  only  asked  about  the  les¬ 
son.” 

They  all  laughed  whole-heartedly.  “That  big 
simp !”  Ada  exclaimed.  “I  saw  him — in  the 
library,  wasn’t  it?  I’ll  bet  he  was  going  to  ask 
for  a  date,  all  right.  An’  then  when  you  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  that  way,  he  lost  his  nerve  and 
fished  out  his  book.” 

“Gee,  the  men  sure  like  to  look  at  you,  though, 
Druida;  I  saw  Hooker  and  Cain  on  the  porch 
watching  you  when  you  went  from  Johnson’s 
across  to  the  store  this  noon.  They  clean  forgot 
what  Miss  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  sayin’ 
to  them.  An’  they  never  seen  me — going  by.” 
There  was  no  rancour  in  the  statement. 

“I  know  who’s  got  a  case  on  Druida,”  said  Grace 
slyly.  Druida  blushed. 

“Who?”  chorused  the  girls. 

“Oh — I  won’t  tell.” 

“You  don’t  need  to,”  volunteered  red-haired  Ada. 
“It’s  Willoughby.  He’s  nice  to  all  of  us — but  Dru¬ 
ida — ” 

“Gee,  you’re  lucky,  kid.  I’d  most  be  willing  to 
make  mistakes  on  my  themes  just  to  get  him  to  talk 
to  me  about  them.” 

“Say,  girls,  let’s  start  a  club.  The  Hall  girls 
have  got  three  or  four.” 

“All  right — what’ll  we  call  it?” 
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The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  plans  and 
the  completion  of  a  very  informal  organization. 
To  her  surprise,  Druida  was  unanimously  chosen 
president.  “You  get  Willoughby  to  pick  out  a 
name  for  it — an’  write  a  constitution  an’  every¬ 
thing — an’  see  the  dean,’’  she  was  instructed. 

“Gee,  kid,”  Grace  began,  as  they  stepped  out  on 
the  street  at  ten  o’clock,  “the  girls  like  you. 
You’re  quiet  and  all — but  they  think  more  of  you 
than  you  know  about.” 

As  they  entered  the  Johnson  door,  Willoughby 
was  just  leaving  a  group  of  teachers  in  the  parlour. 
“Have  a  good  time?”  he  greeted  Grace.  Then  he 
fell  into  step  beside  Druida  and  they  walked  down 
the  hall  together.  She  felt  the  hush  that  held  the 
attentive,  malevolent  faces  of  the  women  behind 
her. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  Willoughby  detained  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  talking  about  the  last  book  she 
had  read,  her  themes  of  the  day  before.  “I  don’t 
believe  I  like  ‘Eichard  Feveral,’  ”  she  told  him.  “It 
doesn’t  convince  me.  Maj'be  because  I  don’t  know 
any  folks  like  those.”  At  last  Willoughby  said 
good-night  and  turned  to  his  room.  Druida’s 
cheeks  were  brilliant  as  she  entered  the  bedroom 
where  Grace,  already  undressed,  was  combing  her 
hair. 

“Gee,  girlie,  some  of  those  old  hens  hate  you,” 
she  commented.  “Did  you  hear  how  they  shut  up 
when  Willoughby  came  upstairs  with  you?  And 
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they’re  as  mean  as  poison  to  you  at  table.  They’re 
jealous,  the  old  tabbies.  Ada  was  talking  about 
it  to  me  tonight.  She  says  Batesey  watches  you 
like  a  snake.  Darn  them,”  she  flared  out.  “There 
ain’t  a  one  of  them  that’s  the  woman  you  are.” 
She  threw  her  arms  about  Druida  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  kiss. 

In  his  room  Willoughby  sat  staring  at  a  half- 
written  letter  to  his  sister,  a  square  of  traced  white 
under  his  desk  lamp.  He  drew  a  line  across  the 
sheet  and  began  again: 

“I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  students  here. 
They  are  different,  somehow,  from  most  of  the  girls 
at  home.  There  is  a  kind  of  force  in  them,  much 
more  than  I’ve  ever  seen  it  elsewhere — eager  poten¬ 
tiality — unrealized  capacity  for  living.  But  it’s 
usually  physical  or  mental  merely.  .  .  .  There  is 
one  girl — ” 

He  stopped,  stared  out  into  the  night.  A  street 
car  trundled  by,  to  return  almost  at  once  and 
scrape  around  the  corner  toward  Wells  City. 
Lighting  a  cigarette  Willoughby  read  over  idly  the 
letter  he  had  written.  Then  with  a  mirthless 
chuckle  he  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  waste 
basket.  “Marj  would  be  frantic,”  he  told  himself. 
But  for  hours  he  sat  there  quietly,  staring  out 
into  the  dim,  budded  branches  of  the  elms. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  week  before  final  examinations  Mrs. 
Johnson  gave  her  boarders  their  annual 
spring  picnic.  A  wonderful  supper — of 
fried  chicken,  three  kinds  of  sandwiches,  cakes, 
coffee,  and  so  forth — was  packed  in  two  huge  ham¬ 
pers.  The  girls  went  to  the  picnic  as  servants,  to 
carry  the  hampers  and  pour  the  coffee.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  found  very  enjoyable  the  long  street  car 
ride  to  the  other  end  of  Riverton,  with  the  teachers 
hilarious  in  their  outing  costumes,  elaborate  or 
shabby  as  the  case  might  be,  and  Hooker  and  Cain 
frankly  “turning  loose.”  Druida.  thought  Wil¬ 
loughby  seemed  preoccupied,  a  trifle  bored. 

The  street  car  line  ended  at  a  country  road,  and 
they  walked  through  the  soft  dust  some  fifty 
rods  up  a  barely  perceptible  ascent  to  a  point 
where  the  road  ran  close  to  the  twisting  river. 
On  one  side  a  steep  bank,  overgrown  with  brush 
and  the  brown  weeds  of  the  year  before,  ran  down 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  a  shelf  of  black  earth  a 
few  feet  above  the  water.  Elms  grew  from  this 
lower  level,  their  new-green  tops  even  with  the 
road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  track  a  short  slope 
rose  gradually  from  the  roadside,  crowned  by  a 
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clump  of  scraggly  trees.  Druida  remembered  that 
she  had  travelled  this  road  once  or  twice,  years 
before,  when  her  mother  and  Oscar  Horsfall  had 
made  trading  trips  to  Riverton.  She  knew  that 
just  twelve  miles  from  this  river  curve  and  the 
little  grove,  straight  east  across  the  level  plain, 
this  road  ran  past  the  country  church  and  the 
bare  churchyard  where  her  mother  lay  buried. 
Her  eyes  softened.  Looking  back,  Druida  saw 
that  she  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  wide,  very  shallow 
basin,  in  which  the  streets  of  Riverton  and  Wells 
City  spread  in  regular  squares  with  the  tree-girt 
river  looping  a  pale  green  boundary  between.  She 
gazed  a  moment  with  keen  satisfaction  before  she 
followed  the  chattering  crowd  down  the  steep  bank 
to  the  shelf  by  the  river,  where  the  picnic  was  to 
occur.  Hooker  and  Cain  began  to  gather  drift¬ 
wood  for  a  fire.  Masses  of  it  were  piled  against 
the  trees,  tangled  with  bits  of  wire,  cornstalks,  and 
an  occasional  bone.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
a  blaze  that  sent  a  funnel  of  grey,  heavy  smoke 
through  the  leafing  tops  of  the  elms  toward  the 
sapphire  sky.  Druida,  busy  preparing  the  meal 
under  Mrs.  Johnson’s  brisk  supervision,  noticed 
that  Willoughby  took  no  part  in  the  fire  building. 

“Afraid  you’ll  get  your  pretty  hands  dirty,”  one 
of  the  teachers  bantered. 

“I  am  not  adept  in  such  matters,”  he  answered 
stiffly.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  alone  by  the 
river  bank,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  staring,  fasci- 
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nated,  at  the  oily,  silent  waters,  troubled  and  twist¬ 
ing  in  their  slow  motion  toward  the  north. 

The  meal  was  a  noisy  one.  Hooker  had  turned 
his  coat  inside  out  and  had  crisscrossed  his  bald 
head  with  black  lines  of  charcoal.  He  presented 
an  incredibly  grotesque  spectacle,  trotting  about 
with  his  beady  eyes  shining,  playing  broad  jokes 
with  chicken  bones  and  banana  peelings.  The 
merriment  of  many  of  the  women  had  a  hysterical 
quality  due  to  long  repression.  They  ate  hungrily, 
reaching  for  the  food.  They  pranced  awkwardly 
about  the  hampers.  Druida  gazed  at  them  with 
wonder.  For  a  time  Willoughby  seemed  to  try  to 
join  in  the  hilarity.  Then  he  became  silent,  and 
eluding  his  colleagues  he  disappeared  through  the 
trees.  A  few  minutes  later  Miss  Ferguson  hushed 
the  crowd  peremptorily  at  the  sound  of  a  distant 
bell.  “It's  six  o’clock,”  she  cried.  “If  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  take  Mrs.  Johnson  to  that  movie  tonight 
we’ve  got  to  catch  the  next  car  home.”  Watches 
were  consulted,  and  the  teachers  hurried  to  collect 
hats  and  sweaters. 

“You  girls  gather  things  up.  I'm  not  going  to 
hurry  for  that  car,”  announced  Mrs.  Johnson. 
“Mind  you  get  all  the  silver.”  She  moved  away  up 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  half  the  teachers.  Hooker 
and  Cain,  gaining  the  top  first,  indulged  in  a  foot¬ 
race  toward  the  car  line. 

Of  the  teachers  left  behind  two  or  three  set  up 
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a  shout  for  Willoughby.  “Oh,  Mr.  Willoughby — 
we’re  going  home.” 

He  thrust  his  head  above  the  edge  of  the  bank  a 
few  rods  away.  “All  right,”  he  said  irritably. 
“Go  on  to  the  car.  I'll  catch  up  when  I  finish  my 
smoke.” 

Reluctantly  they  climbed  the  hill.  “Oh,  there’s 
the  car  coming,”  the  girls  heard  them  shriek. 
Druida  and  Grace  finished  the  packing  breath¬ 
lessly,  and  were  dragging  the  hampers  up  the  slope 
when  Willoughby  caught  up  with  them  and  took 
the  heavier.  At  the  road  they  saw  the  car  sliding 
quietly  away. 

Grace  gave  Druida  a  swift  look.  “I  want  to  go 
see  Lina  Petsel,  Druida,”  she  told  her.  “She  lives 
out  this  way,  somewhere.  But  you  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  can’t  manage  all  of  these  things!” 

“Surely  we  can!”  cried  Willoughby,  more  gaily 
than  he  had  spoken  before  that  evening.  “Run 
along,  Grace;  we’ll  get  them  on  the  next  car.” 

“It  doesn't  come  for  an  hour,”  he  added,  as 
Grace  tripped  away.  “Let’s  wait  here.”  They 
piled  the  bundles  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
crossed  the  ditch  and  a  few  rods  of  meadow  to  the 
slope  with  its  low  trees.  Here  the  ground  was 
bare  and  clean.  Druida  seated  herself  gratefully, 
for  she  had  been  on  her  feet  constantly  since  she 
reached  the  picnic  grounds.  Willoughby  stretched 
out.  beside  her  and  lit  another  cigarette. 
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“I  was  so  bored,”  be  remarked  after  a  time. 
“I  presume  I  was  rade.”  Druida  was  silent,  watch¬ 
ing  his  frail,  sensitive  hands,  a  little  tremulous, 
trace  faint  figures  on  the  earth  near  her  feet.  “I 
have  no  friends  among  them,”  he  went  on.  “No 
one  who  reads  what  I  do,  no  one  I  can  talk  to — as 
I  do  to  you.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  somehow,” 
he  went  on  tempestuously,  “how  much  your  friend¬ 
ship  means  to  me.  I’ve  been  so  much  alone,  I’ve 
stagnated — I  was  dying.  .  .  .” 

She  looked  gravely  into  his  eyes.  “I  am  glad,” 
she  told  him,  “though  I  cannot  understand.  It  is 
you  who  give,  all  the  time,  to  me.” 

“No,  no — these  things  are  trifles.”  He  hesitated, 
then  burst  out:  “It’s  writing  that  interests  me, 
you  know — always  has.  That’s  what  I’ve  wanted 
to  do  with  my  years.  I  did  write  a  lot  when  I  was 
in  school.  But  since  I've  been  teaching  I’ve  put¬ 
tered — put  it  off.  Four  years  now,  and  nothing 
done.  But  lately,  somehow  I’ve  begun  to  write 
again.  Nothing  worth  while  yet — I'll  show  you 
sometime  if  you  wish — but  I’m  beginning  to  hope 
again.” 

“I’m  very  glad.” 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  he  went  on,  al¬ 
most  impersonally.  “I  suppose  one  has  to  have 
the  impetus  of  great  joy  or  sorrow,  really  to  write. 
I  suffered  when  I  was  in  school — and  I  wrote  then 
— produced,  if  it  was  trash.  But  I’ve  been  drugged 
all  these  years — apathetic — now  I’m  beginning  to 
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be  wretchedly  unhappy  again — and  sometimes  ab¬ 
surdly  happy — as  now.”  His  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper.  He  glanced  at  Druida.  She  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  quietly,  her  eyes  filled  with  a  pondering, 
enigmatic  tenderness.  For  a  moment  she  thought 
that  her  strong  arms  must  take  and  hold  his  frail 
body.  “Life  is  such  a  puzzle,”  he  said  half-plead- 
ingly,  “such  an  absurd  and  chaotic  thing.  One 
doesn’t  know  what  he  is  meant  for  or  what  he  can 
do ; — or  if  he  knows,  he  doesn't  do  the  thing.  But 
you,”  he  cried,  “you  must  write,  too.  You  have  the 
ability,  worlds  of  it.  And  that  is  what  is  worth 
while,  Druida,  to  look  on  at  the  show,  to  interpret, 
to  record.” 

A  warm  red  filled  her  face,  but  she  answered 
steadily,  her  eyes  looking  across  the  river  where 
the  wheat  in  a  new  field  lay  green-black  under  the 
sunset.  “I  am  afraid  I  am  too  much  fashioned  for 
taking  part  in  life — to  be  satisfied  with  looking 
on,”  she  told  him. 

Her  meaning  drove  the  blood  pounding  to  his 
ears.  He  moved  toward  her.  But  her  face,  set 
to  the  west,  held  a  brooding  quiet  that  arrested 
him.  It  was  statuesque,  fulfilled  with  vision. 
A  great  reverence  flooded  his  soul;  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  womanhood,  painful  in  its  largeness, 
strained  against  the  tight  barriers  of  his  expe¬ 
rience.  His  eyes  grew  wet.  “Druida,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  She  turned  to  him  eyes  wide  with  under¬ 
standing,  with  hope  and  a  kind  of  fearfulness. 
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She  took  his  trembling  hand  in  hers,  smoothed  it 
with  cool  fingers.  They  sat  in  silence  while  the 
great  sky  filled  with  yellow  light  that  slowly  faded 
to  a  far  red  line,  leaving  above  it  the  intense  un¬ 
fathomable  purple  blue  of  the  night  sky  of  the 
north-west.  A  little  wind  touched  the  elm  tops  to 
a  murmur,  rustled  the  dried  grasses  at  their  feet. 
The  cities  blossomed  into  patterns  of  yellow  lights. 
A  long,  shining  train  rumbled  dully,  stopped  in 
Riverton,  passed  on  across  the  river.  When  the 
street  car  squeaked  laboriously  around  its  corner 
a  half-mile  away  they  rose  soberly,  gathered  up  the 
bundles,  and  wralked  down  together  through  the 
warm  dust  of  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


A  FEW  days  later  a  famous  violinist  came  to 
Wells  City.  It  was  President  McIntyre’s 
policy  to  encourage  the  interest  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  students  in  such  events.  Accordingly, 
the  concert  was  announced  at  chapel,  and  notices 
were  posted  in  the  halls.  The  music  classes 
studied  compositions  which  the  great  man  was 
likely  to  play.  Graphophone  records  which  he  had 
made  were  a  part  of  the  chapel  program. 

Druida  and  Grace  could  not  go.  The  tickets 
were  expensive:  and  anyway  the  leisurely  street 
car  service  would  require  their  starting  at  seven 
o’clock,  the  time  when  they  were  just  beginning  the 
dinner  dishes. 

All  of  the  teachers  were  going,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
as  well ;  there  was  not  a  little  excited  discussion 
which  aroused  Druida’s  interest  as  she  served  the 
table. 

The  evening  of  the  concert  was  rainy.  A  sharp 
shower  in  the  afternoon,  which  brought  all  the 
richness  of  the  new  spring  perfumes  from  trees  and 
lawns  and  gardens,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  steady 
drizzle.  Druida  and  Grace  saw  the  teachers  start 
away.  The  big  house  seemed  very  quiet — oppres- 
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sively  so.  When  the  dishes  were  finished,  they 
climbed  the  stairs  to  their  room.  After  an  hour  or 
two  of  study,  Grace,  yawning,  prepared  her  plump 
body  for  bed  and  was  soon  asleep,  her  little  red 
hands  cupped  over  her  smooth  breast.  But  Druida 
was  restless.  She  read  a  few  pages  of  Shaw, 
listened  to  the  rain.  She  watched  the  street  car 
trundle  up  to  the  end  of  the  line,  disappear  for  a 
minute  while  the  trolley  was  changed,  and  then  roll 
back  toward  Wells  City.  The  house  seemed  un¬ 
bearably  still  and  stuffy.  The  rain  slackened  on 
the  tin  roof  close  above  her  head.  Sweet,  urgent 
fragrances  drifted  from  the  treetops  outside  the 
windows.  Finally  Druida  pulled  on  her  coat  and, 
leaving  the  lights  burning  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  on  the  porch  below,  softly  left  the  house. 
Across  the  river  a  bell  struck  eleven,  its  chime  muf¬ 
fled  by  the  rain.  A  rising  wind  swept  the  bare 
pavement  under  the  street  lights,  and  sent  big 
drops  and  squishy  maple  seeds  spattering  to  the 
sidewalk.  Druida  walked  swiftly,  without  sense 
of  direction,  her  body  trembling  with  relief  and  ex¬ 
citement.  She  felt  swept  clean  of  gathering  dis¬ 
content.  As  she  rounded  a  corner  under  a  street 
light  many  blocks  from  the  Johnson  home,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  Willoughby,  striding  along, 
head  down,  in  a  long  grey  raincoat. 

“Hello,”  he  greeted  her.  “Fine  night  for  a  walk, 
isn’t  it?  I  love  these  rainy  nights.”  He  fell  into 
step  beside  her.  “I  gave  them  the  slip  over  there.” 
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He  chuckled.  “They’re  still  Avaiting  for  the  car,  I 
guess.  I  couldn’t  stand  their  silly  chatter  after 
that  music.”  He  added  seriously,  “Kreisler  is  Avon- 
derful.”  Druida  did  not  reply.  He  took  her  arm 
as  they  crossed  a  slippery  street.  “I  AVTish  you 
could  haATe  gone,”  he  Avent  on  earnestly,  sloAving 
their  pace  a  trifle.  “I — thought  of  inviting  you  to 
go  Avith  me.  But  I  Avas  afraid  it  Avould  make  talk. 
But  I’m  sorry  I  didn’t!  That  music — it  gives  one 
a  neAV  sense  of  the  spectacle  of  life.  It  Avould  have 
meant  much  to  you.” 

They  Avere  only  a  feAV  blocks  from  the  Johnson 
home  noAV,  Avalking  sloAvly,  arm  in  arm.  Druida’s 
pulses  Avere  pounding.  The  SAveet  Avind  cooled  her 
face,  bleAv  damp  Avisps  of  hair  about  her  eyes.  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  hand  Avas  Avarm  and  gentle. 

“That’s  the  thing  that  matters,  Druida,”  he  broke 
out  after  a  silence,  “the  artist’s  point  of  vieAv — his 
detachment  from  life  Avhich  gives  him  sympathy 
and  understanding.  To  the  rest  of  us  life  is  gay 
or  tragic,  sordid  or  enjoyable.  But  to  him  alone  it 
is  beautiful.  There  Avas  that  in  the  music  tonight 
— the  triumph  of  the  soul  that  is  outside  life  and 
sees  it  as  a  Avhole.” 

“But  cannot  one  live — and  see  life  too?”  asked 
Druida  softly. 

“You  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,”  he  an- 
sAvered.  Then  more  gently,  “You  cannot  expend 
the  stuff  of  your  soul  in  the  battle,  and  still  be 
above  the  battle  looking  on.” 
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“But  Low  shall  one  understand  life  without  shar¬ 
ing  it?” 

“Oh,  of  course,  one  must  drink  the  cup  of  ex¬ 
perience  first.”  Willoughby  was  conscious  that  he 
was  growing  a  little  grandiloquent.  “But  after — 
in  the  long  run — nothing  matters  but  the  interpre¬ 
tation — the  understanding.” 

“Living  matters,”  urged  Druida  shyly. 

All  at  once,  Willoughby  found  himself  swept  by 
struggling  emotions.  The  girl  at  his  side — how 
she  walked,  with  that  firm,  easy  step.  The  wind 
blew  the  perfume  of  her  hair  against  his  thin  nos¬ 
trils.  For  a  little  time  he  forgot  all  but  the  glow¬ 
ing  womanhood  of  her,  the  warm,  searching  rain, 
the  ungoverned  wind  across  the  shining  masses  of 
wet  pavement — black  masses  of  swaying  trees. 
Vast  rhythms  stirred  in  his  being.  Half  con¬ 
sciously  he  sensed  this  woman’s  capacity  for  life, 
like  a  wide  shadowy  field  at  the  edge  of  which  he 
stood  dismayed.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  trem¬ 
bling. 

Like  a  rough  hand  on  his  shoulder  came  the 
squeal  of  the  street  car  around  a  corner,  a  few 
blocks  behind  him — its  yellow  light  and  the  trundle 
of  its  trucks.  They  paused  before  the  Johnson 
house,  and  he  clasped  Druida’s  hand.  “I’m  going 
on — for  a  bit  of  a  walk.  I  can’t  meet  them  now. 
I’ll  see  you  day  after  tomorrow — going  out  for  a 
lecture  early  in  the  morning.”  He  gazed  for  a 
moment  into  her  serene,  unfathomed  eyes,  pressed 
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her  hand,  hurried  away,  his  raincoat  flapping. 
Druida  ran  lightly  up  the  steps,  dried  her  shoes  on 
the  mat,  and  entered  the  house.  The  street  car  had 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a  half  block  away, 
and  the  teachers,  hurrying  noisily  up  the  walk,  saw 
Druida  enter  the  house  while  a  vague  masculine 
figure  disappeared  down  the  street. 

Up  in  her  room  Druida  found  Grace  still  sleep¬ 
ing  peacefully.  She  removed  her  wet  clothes,  put 
on  a  long  nightgown  which  Grace  had  helped  her  to 
make,  and  sat  down  in  the  darkness  to  dry  her  hair 
before  going  to  bed.  Her  chair  was  soft,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  room  made  her  drowsy.  Presently 
she  slept. 

An  hour  later  Willoughby  climbed  the  stairs 
softly.  The  whole  house  was  seemingly  asleep. 
Leaving  the  light  burning  in  the  hallway  he  entered 
his  room,  raised  the  window  quietly,  and  knelt  be¬ 
fore  it. 

The  sound  aroused  Druida.  She  rose,  yawned, 
combed  her  hair  until  it  hung  in  black  waves  down 
her  back.  As  she  rose  to  braid  it  she  saw  that  the 
hall  lamp  was  still  burning.  Willoughby’s  door 
was  ajar,  but  she  heard  no  sound  from  his  room. 
Remembering  a  reprimand  from  Mrs.  Johnson  once 
when  the  lamp  had  burned  all  night,  she  stepped 
out  softly.  From  his  place  by  the  window  Wil¬ 
loughby  saw  her  stand  for  a  moment  beneath  the 
lamp,  her  fine  eyes  blinking  a  little  as  she  reached 
up  for  the  switch,  her  hair  in  a  mist  about  her 
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finely  modelled  shoulders.  Her  long,  tapering 
arm  poised  in  a  gesture  of  perfected  beauty.  Then 
the  light  snapped  out,  and  she  stole  softly  back  to 
her  room.  The  door  clicked  gently  behind  her. 

At  his  place  by  the  window,  Willoughby  heard  a 
quick  step  in  the  room  below  him,  the  buzz  of  an 
excited  whisper.  But,  heedless,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  emotion  which  the  sight  of  Druida  had 
aroused.  He  fumbled  for  a  paper  and  a  fountain 
pen.  By  the  shaded  lamp  at  his  desk  he  wrote : 

“Unspoiled  by  the  windy  rain 
A  white  rose,  warmed  by  the  mighty  sun, 
Unspoiled  o’  the  windy  rain. 

“A  flower  doesn’t  do  for  Druida.  A  star,  then — 
no  symbol — she  is  herself.  There  is  no  interpret¬ 
ing  or  understanding — but  one  might  have  her — 
live  with  her — ”  With  sudden  astounding  vivid¬ 
ness  Willoughby  saw  his  theory  of  existence 
shattered,  his  whole  ideal  of  detachment  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  “Living  matters,”  he  agreed  huskily. 
And  then,  conscious  that  it  was  a  melodramatic 
thing  to  do,  ashamed  of  the  act  but  unable  to  think 
of  a  better,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister : 

“Dear  Marjorie: 

“I  am  in  love  at  last.  There  is  no  denying  it — with  a 
woman  so  wonderful  that  my  old  life  seems  like  a  blank. 
And  I  am  a  westerner  now — of  and  for  the  west  as  long 
as  I  live.  This  country  has  me,  with  its  miles  of  plain 
and  sky.  I  won’t  be  back  this  summer.  I  don’t  know 
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that  I’ll  come  for  years  and  years.  Of  course,  I  love  you 
and  Tom,  but  I’m  very  poor  in  mpney.  And  I  may  need 
money.  I  don’t  know.  I  have  dreams  of  a  home — of  many 
things  I  had  thought  were  meaningless  to  me.  But  I  do 
not  know.  This  woman  has  capacities  I  can  only  guess 
at,  for  she  is  only  eighteen  and  one  of  my  students  here. 
Now  you  will  be  sure  that  I  am  mad,  and  you  will  write 
to  me  very  wisely  and  big-sisterly.  I  warn  you  that  I 
shall  not  answer  for  a  long,  long  time. — 

Lovingly,  I  am 
“Leonard/’ 

He  sealed  the  letter,  found  a  stamp.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  almost  three  o’clock. 
With  smothered  profanity  he  tumbled  some  clothes 
and  books  into  his  suitcase,  strapped  it  shut,  thrust 
his  letter  into  his  pocket.  He  looked  tenderly  for 
a  moment  at  Druida’s  door,  a  benedictive  feeling 
tilling  him.  Then  with  a  grim  smile  at  his  senti¬ 
mentalism  he  started  on  the  long  walk  for  the  four 
o’clock  train.  As  he  left  the  house,  he  noticed  a 
light  burning  on  the  second  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  next  morning  Druida  slept  soundly  until 
Grace  waked  her.  “Hurry  up,  Druida,”  she 
commanded.  “Mrs.  Johnson  came  up  to 
say  she’s  got  a  headache  this  morning  and  we’ve 
got  to  get  breakfast!” 

The  two  girls  dressed  rapidly  and  hurried  down¬ 
stairs.  Breathlessly  they  set  the  table,  then  pre¬ 
pared  the  cereal  and  coffee  and  began  to  fry  the 
bacon  and  eggs.  They  heard  the  boarders  coming 
downstairs.  “They’re  early  for  a  morning  after 
a  show,”  said  Grace.  “Wonder  what's  up?”  she 
added,  a  little  later,  as  a  continuous  buzz  of  con¬ 
versation  seeped  through  the  doors. 

Just  as  the  girls  were  filling  the  last  dishes  of 
cereal,  Mrs.  Johnson  burst  into  the  room  in  a  loose 
wrapper  and  slippers.  Her  hair  was  uncombed 
and  her  eyes  glittered  redly.  “You — you!”  she 
burst  out  at  Druida.  “I’ve  heard  about  you.  I 
thought  I  seen  you  last  night  over  in  Wells  City, 
an’  the  teachers  that  come  home  on  the  second  car 
seen  you  slipping  in  here.  You  sneaked  out  with 
a  man,  that’s  what  you  done,  no  telling  when  or 
where,  an’  I  ain’t  going  to  have  a  girl  in  my  house 
that’ll  do  a  thing  like  that.  Ain’t  never,  an’  won’t 
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now,  no  matter  how  good  help  you  are.  The  teach¬ 
ers  won’t  stand  for  it.  You  stay  in  the  kitchen 
this  morning,  an’  help  Grace  with  those  dishes. 
Don’t  you  dare  to  show  your  face  in  there,”  jerking 
her  thumb  toward  the  dining  room.  “An’  by  noon 
I’ll  have  another  girl.”  She  paused  for  breath. 

Druida  remained  silent.  Would  a  statement 
of  the  facts  discredit  Willoughby?  Would  it  be 
believed,  without  his  corroboration? 

“Why,  Mrs.  Johnson,  you’re  surely  mistaken,” 
Grace  was  expostulating.  “Druida  was  in  the 
room  all  the  time !” 

“You  shut  up  an’  mind  yer  own  business  or  you’ll 
be  fired  too.  I  tell  you  the  teachers  saw  her  holding 
hands  with  the  man  out  on  the  walk,  an’  come 
sneaking  in  while  he  went  off.”  Druida  resolved 
to  say  nothing.  Pale  and  trembling,  she  resumed 
the  task  of  dishing  the  oatmeal.  Grace  put  the 
dishes  on  the  tray  and  carried  them  in.  Mrs. 
Johnson  seated  herself  in  a  corner,  and  propping 
her  head  on  her  hands,  she  watched  the  girls 
malevolently.  There  was  no  conversation  in  the 
dining  room  now,  and  the  meal  was  eaten  rapidly. 
The  girls  hurried  through  the  dishes  and  climbed 
the  steps  to  their  room. 

“Oh,  kid,”  Grace  burst  out,  “she’s  the  meanest 
thing.  Why  didn’t  you  call  her  a  liar  right  to  her 
face?” 

“It  was  partly  true,  what  she  said,”  Druida 
answered  soberly.  “I  did  go  out  for  a  little  walk 
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last  night.  I  didn’t  know  it  was  such  a  crime.” 

‘‘But  there  wasn’t  any  man !” 

“Well,  not  exactly.  Promise  me  not  to  tell, 
Grace.  I  met  Mr.  Willoughby  and  he  walked  back 
here  with  me  and  then  went  on.  But  it  isn’t  worth 
while  to  drag  him  into  it.  Anyway,  he’s  away 
till  tomorrow,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  wouldn’t  believe 
me.  I’ll  find  another  job  all  right,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  Druida,  I  ought  to  quit  too.  It  ain’t  right 
for  me  to  stay  on  without  you — and  you’ve  been  so 
good  to  me!”  Grace’s  tears  began  again. 

“No,  indeed,”  Druida  protested  warmly.  “It’s 
as  good  a  job  as  any,  and  you’ve  got  to  keep  it, 
Grace.  We’ll  see  each  other  lots.  Don’t  cry  now 
— don’t  worry.”  And  she  hugged  her  friend  tight 
in  her  strong  arms.  In  a  little  while  they  were 
hurrying  to  school. 

There  was  no  chapel  that  morning,  for  Presi¬ 
dent  McIntyre  had  gone  to  the  Twin  Cities  for  the 
day.  In  the  American  history  class  Druida  was 
very  uncomfortable.  Her  friends  greeted  her  as 
usual,  but  she  feared  that  they  would  avoid  her 
when  they  heard  what  had  happened.  There  was 
more  than  the  usual  sneering  malevolence  in  Miss 
Bates’s  voice  as  she  read  the  roll,  and  Druida 
caught  a  flash  of  triumph  from  her  cold  eyes  as 
she  pronounced  her  name.  Druida  was  not  once 
called  upon  to  recite,  and  she  sat  drearily  through 
the  long  period,  feeling  alone  and  very  desolate. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  proceed  toward  finding 
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another  job.  When  they  passed  from  the  room  at 
the  end  of  the  class,  the  dean  was  standing  in  the 
hall  outside.  She  stopped  Druida.  “Come  to  my 
office,  Miss  Horsfall,”  she  commanded,  and  led  the 
way  with  a  thump  of  high  heels. 

Druida’s  heart  sank.  She  followed  down  the 
hall,  her  face  flaming  under  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
crowding  students. 

The  dean’s  office  was  very  warm,  the  radiator 
hissing  and  the  windows  closed.  President  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  taste  had  walled  the  big  square  room  with 
leather-brown,  and  hung  a  few  delicately  coloured 
prints.  But  the  flat  top  desk  was  the  dean’s  own, 
and  on  it  a  gilt-framed  photograph,  an  alarm  clock, 
and  a  statuette  of  the  “good  fairy”  were  crowded 
between  piles  of  pamphlets. 

She  sat  heavily  in  the  swivel  chair  behind  the 
desk,  letting  Druida  remain  standing  before  her. 
The  door  into  the  hall  was  open  and  students  were 
passing  constantly,  but  the  dean  made  no  effort  to 
modulate  her  voice. 

“Miss  Horsfall,”  she  began  loudly.  “'You  are 
guilty  of  a  very  serious  offence  against  the  rules 
of  the  Normal  School.  You  left  your  rooming 
place  last  night,  without  permission,  in  company 
with  a  young  man,  and  returned  at  a  very  late 
hour.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable  because  your 
landlady  was  away.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
reported  to  me,  and  I  have  resolved  on  my  action. 
There  has  been  an  impression  among  the  girls  out- 
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side  the  halls  that  they  can  do  about  as  they  please. 
I  am  going  to  show  them.  But  first,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  who  the  young  man  was.” 

The  violence  of  the  attack  and  its  total  lack  of 
justice,  its  obvious  antagonism,  roused  Druida’s 
utmost  depths  to  furious  resentment.  Her  voice 
trembled,  but  she  forced  it  to  evenness.  “Since 
you  have  already  decided  what  you  will  do,”  she 
said,  “I  do  not  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  matter.” 

“How  dare  you  talk  that  way  to  me !”  the  woman 
almost  screamed.  She  jumped  up,  her  fat  body 
trembling.  “I  suppose  it  was  some  low-down 
character  of  the  town.  But  it  doesn’t  matter — 
tell  me  who  it  wras!” 

“I  do  not  care  to  answer.”  Druida’s  tone  was 
full  of  quiet  contempt.  The  dean,  facing  her 
angry  eyes,  appeared  to  fall  back  on  a  semblance 
of  dignified  authority. 

“Your  obstinacy  abundantly  proves  my  point. 
You  cannot  expect  further  consideration.  You 
are  indefinitely  suspended  from  all  classes  in  the 
school,  and  I  forbid  you  to  come  on  the  campus. 
Now  leave  at  once!”  She  sank,  purple  and  glar¬ 
ing,  into  her  chair. 

Druida  turned  without  replying,  her  lips  smiling 
coolly,  and  walked  down  the  hall  toward  the  en¬ 
trance,  her  head  held  high.  But  she  was  very  pale, 
and  her  knees  grew  weak  beneath  her  as  she  climbed 
the  stairs  at  Mrs.  Johnson’s.  She  closed  the  door 
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of  her  room  softly,  and  with  slow  movements  began 
to  pack  her  suitcase.  There  were  some  books  of 
Willoughby’s,  and  these  she  placed  in  his  room. 
Other  books  which  he  had  given  her,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  Grace  had  helped  her  to  make,  over-filled  her 
suitcase;  and  she  was  making  a  package  of  these 
when  Grace  came  running  up  the  stairs. 

“Oh,  Druida,”  she  cried.  “I  heard  about  the 
dean — oh,  kid,  it’s  awful.”  She  threw  her  arms 
about  Druida  and  burst  out  crying.  Druida’s  eyes 
filled,  too,  and  drawing  Grace  down  on  the  bed  be¬ 
side  her  she  sobbed  heartily  against  her  friend’s 
shoulder.  “The  girls  are  awful  mad  about  it,” 
Grace  went  on.  “They’d  do  something  about  it  if 
they  dared.  If  only  Prexy  wTas  here — or  Wil¬ 
loughby.  But  they’ve  got  it  all  their  own  way. 
It’s  some  of  the  old  hens  downstairs,”  she  went  on. 
“They  was  in  with  the  dean  early  this  morning, 
three  or  four  of  them — Minnie  Larson  told  me. 
There’s  some  of  the  teachers  that’s  all  right  and 
likes  you.  But  most  of  ’em  hate  you  because 
Willoughby  likes  you — I’ve  known  it  all  along. 
But  it’s  darned  mean — oh,  how  I  hate  them — I’d 
like  to  poison  the  whole  bunch — darned  old  simps.” 

Druida’s  arm  tightened.  “Don’t  worry,  Grace 
girlie — don’t  let  on  or  they’ll  make  trouble  for 
you,  too.” 

“What  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Grace  suddenly. 

“Why — I  don’t  know.  Seems  as  though  I  haven’t 
thought.”  Druida  ran  over  in  her  mind  the  few 
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possibilities.  There  was  a  chance,  perhaps,  that 
Willoughby  could  straighten  things  out — but  no, 
there  was  too  much  danger  that  he  would  hurt  him¬ 
self.  She  must  persuade  him  not  to  try — and  she 
must  find  something  else  for  herself.  She  thought 
of  Dr.  Thompson,  puzzled  once  more  oyer  his  si¬ 
lence.  She  rejected  Cassidy’s  offer — but  she  might 
get  work  at  the  New  Columbia,  as  a  makeshift  for 
a  few  days.  She  thought  a  bit  hopelessly  of  her 
home,  of  Oscar  Horsfall  and  Ma  Schleppe.  Then 
her  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought  of  Bud. 

“I  guess  I’ll  take  the  afternoon  train  to  Stables- 
burg,”  she  told  Grace.  “I’ll  find  something  to  do 
there.” 

She  wrote  a  note  to  Willoughby,  which  she 
placed  in  Grace’s  care.  Then,  before  the  teachers 
came  home  from  school,  she  left  the  house  with 
suitcase  and  bundle. 

It  was  cool  and  bracing  outside.  The  sun¬ 
shine  was  brilliant.  Down  the  long  street,  washed 
clean  by  the  rain  of  the  night  before,  Druida 
walked  steadily,  a  certain  whimsical  eagerness  in 
her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


AT  Stablesburg  Druida  turned  at  once  down  a 
side  street  to  the  New  Columbia.  Billy, 
emptying  a  pail  of  dishwater  in  the  clut¬ 
tered  back  yard,  paused  to  stare  at  her  clean-cut 
figure,  then  picked  his  way  across  the  piles  of  cans 
to  the  fence. 

“  ’Lo,  old  high  and  mighty.  Cornin’  back?”  He 
greeted  her  with  a  greasy  grin.  “(Join’  to  strike 
him  for  a  job?”  He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  office. 

“Maybe,”  Druida  admitted. 

“Gee,  you’re  right  in  gravy.  Jim  pulled  out  for 
the  Cities  las’  night  with  a  drummer,  an’  he’s  most 
run  his  belly  off  tryin’  to  find  another  girl.  Had 
to  serve  brekfus’  this  mornin’  himself !  Gosh,  you 
got  some  class  since  you  was  here  las’,”  he  added 
admiringly.  Druida  smiled  and  advanced  toward 
the  door. 

In  the  boss’s  eyes  a  gleam  of  satisfaction,  as  he 
recognized  her,  was  quickly  suppressed.  “  ’Do, 
Miss  Horsfall,”  he  remarked. 

“I  want  a  job,”  she  told  him  briefly.  “I  heard 
you  were  needing  a  dining-room  girl.” 

“Well,  I  dunno.  You  worked  in  the  kitchen 
when  you  was  here  before.” 
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“Yes,  but  I’ve  been  waiting  tables  for  two  months 
in  Riverton.” 

“When  will  you  want  to  start?” 

“Today.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  you — fer  six  a  week  an’  yer  board.” 

Druida  picked  up  her  suitcase. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded,  “What’s 
your  hurry?” 

“If  you  want  to  pay  me  what  you  paid  Jim,” 
Druida  challenged  him  directly,  “I’ll  stay;  not 
for  any  less.” 

“That  was  fer  a  real  experienced  girl.  Well,” 
as  she  grasped  the  suitcase  more  firmly,  “I'll  give 
you  the  same  this  week  anyhow,  an’  then  if  you 
can’t  do  the  work,  you'll  have  to  take  less.” 

“All  right.”  She  set  down  the  suitcase  again. 

Druida  served  dinner  to  a  couple  of  drummers 
preoccupied  with  their  conversation,  and  a  table 
full  of  labourers  and  of  farmers.  The  afternoon 
she  spent  in  rearranging  the  silver,  glasses,  and 
linen,  which  were  in  the  utmost  disorder.  She  was 
mistress  now  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Hoxie  was  apa¬ 
thetic  but  friendly,  Billy  frankly  ingratiating. 
He  even  checked  some  of  his  profanity  because  of 
Druida’s  frown. 

The  first  guest  to  arrive  for  “supper”  was  Bella, 
on  the  arm  of  a  fat  drummer.  As  Druida  ap¬ 
proached  their  table  with  glasses  and  butter  plates 
Bella  sprang  up.  “Why,  hello,  Druida!  When 
did  you  git  back?”  She  shook  hands  vigorously 
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across  the  table,  her  plain,  powdered  face  full  of 
pleasure.  “Thought  you  was  at  the  Normal.” 

“I  was,  Bella,”  Druida  answered  briefly. 

Bella  regarded  her  keenly. 

“Got  Jim's  job  here?”  she  inqtiired. 

“Guess  I  have,”  Druida  laughed. 

“Say,  girlie,  you’re  cornin’  up  home  with  me  to¬ 
night,”  Bella  declared.  “I  got  a  lot  to  tell  you 
since  you  been  away.  Me  an'  maw’s  alone  there, 
and  you  ain’t  goin’  to  sleep  in  this  bug  house.” 

“That's  too  good  of  you,  Bella.” 

“Naw.  This  here  is  Miss  Horsfall,  Mr.  Ohl. 
’Seuse  me,  Fred,  fer  not  knockin'  you  down 
sooner.  I’m  going  wi’  Fred  to  the  depot,”  she  told 
Druida.  “Then  I’ll  come  by  fer  you,  after  the 
Limited.” 

Bella’s  tiny  home  at  the  edge  of  the  town  was 
as  neat  as  the  bent  little  woman  whom  Bella 
greeted  with  a  resounding  kiss.  “  ’Lo,  maw — this 
is  Druida  Horsfall — friend  of  mine — goin’  to  bunk 
wi’  me  tonight.”  The  old  woman  smiled  shyly, 
extended  a  clean,  wrinkled  hand,  and  hobbled 
away. 

“She  don’t  speak  much  English,”  Bella  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  we  sure  have  good  times  together. 
All  the  boys  like  my  maw.  Some  o’  them  can  talk 
German  to  her,  an’  then  she’s  tickled.”  In  the 
clean  little  bedroom,  with  its  blue-edged  doilies 
and  embroidered  coverlet,  Bella  pulled  off  her 
smart  high-heeled  shoes  and  worked  her  toes  vigor- 
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ously.  “Gee,  my  feet  git  tired,”  she  confided. 
“On  ’em  at  the  store  all  day,  you  know.  Well, 
dearie,  tell  me  why  you’re  here,  an’  everythin’.” 

“I  got  fired,  from  school  and  all.” 

“Humph!  Looked  at  a  man,  did  you?” 

“I  went  walking  with  one — without  a  permit:” 

“Gee,  those  old  cats  ’ud  get  me  in  a  minute. 
But  when  it  comes  to  you — well,  kid,  there’s  lots 
o’  places  besides  the  Normal.  Guess  you  like  it, 
though,”  as  Druida’s  face  grew  wistful. 

“Yes,  I’m  glad  I’ve  had  a  while  there  anyway. 
I  don’t  know  really  what  to  do.  I  want  to  see  Di*. 
Thompson  and  talk  about  it  with  him.  .  .  .  But 
I  wrote  to  him  from  Normal  and  he  didn’t  answer, 
so  I  didn’t  know — ” 

Bella’s  face  grew  serious,  old.  “That's  what 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,  kid.  I  seen  right 
away  you  didn’t  know.  You  git  undressed  now — 
here’s  a  nightie  I  reckon  you  kin  wear — an’  we’ll 
talk.” 

“What  don’t  I  know — has  something  happened 
to  Dr.  Thompson?” 

“You’ve  guessed  right.  Doc  got  fired  too — for 
walkin’  out  with  a  girl — by  the  eelight  of  Stables- 
burg.”  Bella  smiled  grimly,  but  her  eyes  were 
serious.  “Dearie — I’ll  tell  it  to  you  straight.  Doc 
is  white  as  that  sheet,  an’  so  are  you — but  all  the 
same,  you’re  the  girl!  That  day  he  took  you  to 
Riverton  that  fat  simp  of  a  Donnell  woman  seen 
you  goin’  into  the  Imperial  together,  her  an’  some 
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other  ol’  hen.  They  run  all  over  town  with  it,  an’ 
soon’s  she  heard  it  that  low-down  Emma  Nosky 
kicked  up  an  awful  stink  about  what  she  claimed 
you  an’  Doc  had  done  while  you  was  stayin’  there. 
The  fine  folks  was  all  itchin’  to  quit  Doc  anyhow, 
an’  go  to  Green.  But  they  didn’t  have  the  cheek  to 
do  it :  every  blame  family  owed  a  life  or  two  to 
Doc.  But  when  this  come  up  they  quit  him  cold. 
Oh,  it  made  me  sore!  An’  the  bank  got  him  in 
wrong  on  some  kind  of  a  deal — them  skunks  of 
Cassidys — an’  got  his  land  away  from  him,  I  guess. 
I  don’  jes’  know.  Anyhow,  Doc  left  town  about 
twro  months  ago,  an’  ain’t  been  back.”  Bella 
paused. 

Druida’s  cheeks  were  deathly  wThite.  “Oh, 
Bella,”  she  choked,  “Bella — he  was  so  good  to  me !” 
She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  silent,  and  hid  her 
face. 

“There,  there,  dearie — it  ain’t  your  fault — not 
fer  one  minute.  It’s  just  the  way  things  break 
sometimes.  Don’t  you  cry.  Doc  don’t  blame  you, 
not  one  mite,  of  course.  How  could  you  help  it? 
How  could  anybody — when  people  are  so  nasty- 
minded?  It’s  the  devilment  they  dursn’t  do  them¬ 
selves  that  they’ll  holler  like  the  devil  to  blame  on 
somebody  else.” 

Bella’s  ample  bosom,  her  thin,  deft  fingers, 
were  strangely  comforting.  Druida  put  her  arm 
around  her  and  held  her  close.  “Oh,  Bella,”  she 
whispered.  “If  folks  were  only  like  you!  But,” 
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she  added,  sitting  upright,  “won’t  they  make 
trouble  for  you  for  taking  me  in?” 

“Shucks,”  said  Bella  drily.  “They  won’t  speak 
to  me,  anyhow,  ’cept  when  they  come  in  the  store. 
I  run  aroun’  with  drummers!  I’m  a  bad  lot,  I 
am.  .  .  .  Don’t  you  worry,  honey.  OF  Schlagel’s 
a  sheeny,  an’  they  look  down  on  him,  too,  an’  he 
don’t  give  a  damn  what  any  of  ’em  say.  He  knows 
he  couldn’t  run  the  store  without  me.  He  depends 
on  country  trade  anyhow,  an’  I  know  everybody 
aroun’.  If  the  towncats  could  o’  killed  me  off 
they'd  done  it  long  ago.  But  it  was  different  with 
Doc.” 

“But — didn't  any  one — do  anything?”  Druida 
urged. 

“Sure,  some  of  the  country  folks  tried  to  borrow 
money  to  help  him  out  on  the  land  deal.  It’s  a 
close  time  o’  year  with  farmers,  you  know.  But 
they  couldn’t  git  it  at  the  bank.  Doc  could  o’  lived 
on  his  country  practice,  I  reckon.  But  it  seemed 
like  he  just  wanted  to  git  away.” 

“Oh,  I  shouldn’t  have  gone  to  his  house — or 
stayed  there  at  all,”  cried  Druida  remorsefully. 
“I  knew  Emma  didn’t  like  me.  But  I  didn’t  dream 
she  would  lie  about  the  doctor.” 

“Well,  she’s  payin’  for  it,”  said  Bella  grimly. 
“She’s  gone  clear  bats.  Always  was  a  little  dingey, 
I  always  thought.  But  they  took  her  to  the 
asylum  las’  week  fer  beatin’  up  her  old  mother. 
Gosh,  could  hear  her  squall  all  over  town — clean 
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crazy,  she  was.  An’  swear — Lord,  that  woman 
had  a  foul  mind.  Every  dirty  word  she  ever  heard 
she  must  a’  remembered,  an’  it  all  come  out;  she 
was  worse  than  Billy.  An’  now  they’re  prayin’ 
about  her  at  church  for  a  poor  unfortunate. 
Shucks.” 

“Does  any  one  know  where  Dr.  Thompson  is?” 
Druida  begged. 

“Well — he  bought  a  ticket  to  Wells  City  when 
he  left.  Slim  told  me  that — the  third  trick  man 
at  the  depot.  An’  Fred  said  he  seen  him  in  River¬ 
ton  once  or  twice — at  the  Imperial.  But  don’t 
worry  now,  honey.  I  knew  you  had  to  hear  it,  so 
I’ve  told  you.  Better  turn  in  now,  git  to  sleep.” 

Obediently  Druida  lay  down  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Bella  looked  for  a  moment  wistfully  at  her  clear 
face,  shadowed  now,  and  the  beautiful  lines  of  her 
body,  before  she  turned  out  the  light.  And  when 
at  last  Druida  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  from 
sheer  emotional  fatigue,  Bella  was  still  wide-eyed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  following  day  was  Saturday.  Druida 
hurried  to  the  hotel,  leaving  Bella  to  break¬ 
fast  with  her  mother.  She  had  not  long 
finished  her  morning’s  serving  when  Bud  Madsen 
entered  the  dining  room.  He  wore  clean  overalls 
and  work  jacket.  The  hearty  welcome  of  his  face 
was  shadowed  by  anxiety. 

“Bella  told  me  you  were  here,”  he  began. 
“What’s  happened,  Druida?” 

“I  had  to  leave  school,  Bud,”  she  answered.  “It’s 
a  long  story,”  noticing  Billy  grinning  through  the 
kitchen  door.  “Won’t  you  sit  down  a  while?” 

“I  promised  to  be  home  with  the  meat  for  dinner. 
Just  came  in  on  a  little  business  this  morning. 
We  bought  that  land,  Druida.” 

“Oh — I’m  so  glad !  And — you’re  going  out  right 
away  to  begin  work  on  it?” 

“Yes,  we’re  going  to  load  a  car  Monday — ma¬ 
chinery  and  horses.” 

“I  wish  I  could  go  out  with  you — out  home,  I 
mean — today.  But  I  couldn’t  until  after  dinner.” 
“I'll  come  in  after  you,  Druida.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  too  much  trouble.” 

“No,  it  would  be  just  what  I  want  to  do.  I  was 
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coming  to  Riverton  tomorrow  to  see  you/’  he  added, 
blushing.  “What  time  can  you  be  ready?’’ 

“About  two,  I  guess.” 

“All  right.  Good-bye  till  then.” 

Druida  sat  down  by  the  oilcloth-covered  table 
and  stared  out  of  the  window,  where  blue  jays  were 
quarrelling  in  a  box  elder  tree.  At  last  she  rose 
with  a  sigh  and  began  her  work  of  spreading 
the  tables  with  clean  cloths  and  of  sorting  the 
silver  which  Billy  brought  in  trays  from  the 
kitchen. 

An  hour  before  noon  the  dining  room  door 
opened  again.  The  proprietor’s  hand  motioned 
through  it.  “In  there,”  Druida  heard  him  grunt. 
She  started  as  she  saw  Willoughby,  gaunt  and  hag¬ 
gard,  come  slowly  through.  His  face  wrinkled 
about  the  eyes  as  he  peered  through  the  always 
half-dark  room  in  her  direction. 

Then  his  face  lit  up.  “Well,  here  you  are,”  he 
cried  with  an  effort  at  gaiety.  “Grace  said  you 
might  be  here.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  clasped  it  without 
speaking. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  tired,”  he  went  on.  “I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  sit  down.”  He  dropped  into  a  chair, 
bracing  his  head  on  one  hand.  “Got  a  fearful  head¬ 
ache,”  he  remarked.  “Oh,”  as  Billy  peeped 
through  the  door.  “Is  there  somewhere  we  can 
talk  a  while  without  interruption?  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you.”  He  rose  again  with  an  effort. 
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“We  can  go  into  the  parlour,’’  said  Druida,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way. 

The  little  room  was  close  and  musty,  with  its 
huge  ferns  in  the  window,  its  shining  linoleum, 
its  “Views  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean  War”  on  the 
fringed  cover  of  the  little,  knobby  table.  Druida 
pulled  open  the  street  door  and  let  in  the  cool  yel¬ 
low  sunshine.  Willoughby  drew  two  of  the  cush¬ 
ioned  rockers  close  together,  and  sank  into  one 
of  them. 

“Grace  met  me  in  the  hall  when  I  got  back  early 
this  morning,”  he  began,  “arid  gave  me  your  note. 
Poor  little  Grace,  she’s  all  broken  up  about  it. 
I  saw  President  McIntyre  at  once,  at  his  house; 
he  got  in  on  the  same  train  I  did.  You  must  for¬ 
give  me  for  disobeying  the  instructions  in  your 
note.  There  is  no  danger  to  me.  I  haven’t  any 
enemies  that  I  know  of.  If  there  were,  you  could 
not  expect  me  to  keep  still  through  cowardice.  But 
there  is  no  danger — you  must  not  worry.  Presi¬ 
dent  McIntyre  had  heard  nothing  about  it,  of 
course.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  dean’s  action 
was  too  hasty,  and  that  since  I  was  the  man  in  the 
case,  you  deserved  no  more  than  a  reprimand  for 
your  action  in  leaving  the  house  without  permis¬ 
sion  during  study  hours.  He  said  you  may  reenter 
the  school.” 

“I  am  grateful  to  you,”  said  Druida  simply. 

“But  Mrs.  Johnson  will  not  take  you  back,”  Wil- 
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loughby  went  on.  “She  is  obdurate.  I  told  her  I 
was  the  man  seen  with  you,  that  you  had  just  gone 
out  for  fresh  air  and  we  had  met  by  accident. 
But  she  said  some  of  the  teachers  object  to  you.” 
He  fell  silent  a  little  while,  stroking  his  forehead 
tenderly  with  trembling  fingers.  “Two  nights 
without  sleep  have  about  done  for  me,”  he  admit¬ 
ted  wanly. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  lie  down  on  the  couch  here 
a  while?”  said  Druida  gently.  “Maybe  a  nap 
would  cure  your  headache.” 

“Maybe  I  will  after  a  while — though  I  must  go 
back  on  the  train  this  afternoon.  But  first  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.”  He  turned  to  look  into  her  face. 
As  he  spoke  he  seemed  fighting  against  physical 
weakness  that  almost  overcame  him.  His  earnest 
eyes  were  tired,  like  those  of  an  old  man.  “I  want 
you  to  come  back  with  me,  Druida,”  he  begged. 
“I  don’t  care  whether  you  enter  the  school  for  the 
week  that  is  left,  or  not.  But  I  want  you  near  me. 
I  want  to — marry  you — as  soon  as  school  is  out — 
and  we’ll  go  to  the  Cities  for  the  summer.  I'll  get 
a  job  in  a  night  school  or  a  business  college  there — 
and  then  next  year  I’ll  get  a  good  superintendency 
somewhere.  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it.  I  can 
earn  lots  more  that  way.  And  we  can  live  together, 
and  you  can  write.”  In  her  eyes  he  read  a  great 
pity.  “Oh,  I  want  you,  I  want  you,”  he  pleaded, 
slipping  from  his  chair. 
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She  smoothed  his  head  with  cold  fingers.  “I 
can’t  go  with  you  this  afternoon,”  she  whispered 
gently;  “I  have  promised — to  go  out  to  my  old 
home.” 

“But  after  that — you — will  come,  Druida?” 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  a  great  tender¬ 
ness  in  her  face.  “Nothing  matters — but  the 
interpretation  of  life,”  she  quoted  quietly. 

“Don’t!”  he  cried.  “Don’t  rebuke  me  with  that. 
I  don’t  care  what  matters,  I  want  you — you.”  He 
made  to  clasp  her  waist  in  his  arms.  Then  he 
paused  fearfully,  a  wonder  in  his  burning  eyes. 
She  was  looking  across  his  head  toward  the  open 
fields  that  ran  up  to  the  very  streets  of  Stables- 
burg.  Slowly  her  face  fell  into  old,  harsh  lines, 
in  which  there  was  something  of  agony,  something 
of  triumph.  When  she  met  his  eyes,  he  felt  very 
small  and  weak. 

“I  will  come  to  Riverton  tomorrow,”  she  decided. 
“I  will  meet  you  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  There  is 
some  one  I  must  find.  ...  I  will  tell  you  then.” 
She  rose  authoritatively.  “Now  you  must  sleep. 
I’ll  darken  the  room,  and  it  will  be  quiet  here.  I’ll 
call  you  in  time  for  dinner  and  your  train.” 

Two  hours  later  she  waked  him,  and  they  ate 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  dim  dining  room,  after 
all  the  guests  had  departed.  Intense  wistfulness 
held  Willoughby  spellbound.  The  beauty  of  her 
pale  face,  the  dim  lights  in  her  hair,  the  murmur 
of  her  quiet  voice,  seemed  like  a  presence  remem- 
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bered  in  a  dream.  He  knew  that  these  moments 
would  never  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  infinitely 
precious.  But  he  could  not  rouse  himself  to  ex¬ 
pressive  speech,  to  active  enjoyment.  An  obscure 
inhibition  lay  like  a  charm  upon  him.  It  was  not 
a  sense  of  impending  loss.  Rather  he  was  already 
bereft,  and  his  happiness  was  shadowed  and  made 
keen  as  by  the  years.  He  choked  over  the  food. 
And  when  at  last  the  train  whistled  and  she  rose 
to  bid  him  good-bye,  he  could  not  speak.  His  eyes 
were  wet.  Through  his  tears  he  saw  her  face, 
luminous — compassionate — far  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


DRUIDA  had  time  to  take  her  suitcase  to 
Bella’s  home  and  leave  a  note  with  the 
smiling  old  mother,  before  Bud  drove  up 
to  the  hotel.  She  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  had 
brought  a  horse  and  buggy  instead  of  the  Ford. 
“I  won’t  charge  you  anything  for  what  I’ve  done,” 
she  told  the  proprietor.  “If  you  don’t  find  some 
one  else  I  may  be  back.” 

“I’ll  give  you  twelve-fifty  to  stay,”  he  offered. 
“Xot  today.”  She  climbed  into  the  buggy  and 
they  were  off. 

“This  is  Tony,”  Bud  explained.  “The  rider  and 
driver  I’m  taking  to  Montana.  Four  draft  colts, 
too.  But  Tony’s  my  own  horse.  He’s  nine  years 
old,  but  he’s  a  good  one  yet.” 

“How  much  land  did  you  buy?” 

“Two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  It’s  all  good 
wheat  and  alfalfa  land,  we  think.  I’m  going  to  get 
as  much  into  wheat  for  next  year  as  I  can.”  They 
were  in  the  country  now,  driving  between  level 
fields  on  which  the  young  grain  was  knee-high,  a 
dark,  bluish-green  mass.  “It’s  land  like  this,” 
said  Bud,  “level  as  a  floor.  A  pretty  country,  I 
think.  Only  you  can  see  mountains  miles  away. 
Here  you  can’t!” 
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“Tell  me  about  things  at  home,  Bud,”  Druida 
urged  after  a  pause.  “I  had  a  long  talk  with  Bella 
last  night — she  took  me  home  with  her  and  was 
wonderfully  good.  But  she  was  telling  me  about — 
Dr.  Thompson,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  her  about  home.” 

Bud  regarded  her  gravely,  “Yes,  Bella  told  me 
you  were  worried  about  the  doctor.  I  don’t  know 
how  Bella  knows  things,  but  she  seemed  to  know 
that  I — but  you  mustn’t  blame  yourself  for  that, 
Druida.  It  was  nothing  you  could  help — or  the 
doctor  either,  for  that  matter.  It  was  nobody’s 
fault  but  Emma’s  and  two  or  three  others’.”  His 
young  face  hardened  into  ugly  lines. 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  about  home.” 

The  ugly  lines  remained.  “Well — the  stock’s 
doing  only  fairly  well.  Oscar  hasn’t  put  in  much 
of  a  crop.”  He  turned  to  her,  his  face  clearing 
as  he  met  her  eyes.  “The  fact  is,  Druida,  Oscar 
Horsfall  and  Ma  Schleppe  are  going  to  be  married 
next  week.  The  preacher  made  them  do  it.  I  hate 
to  have  to  tell  you,  but  some  one  would.” 

“Yes.  It  might  have  been  elxpected,  I’m  afraid.” 
Tears  brightened  in  Druida’s  eyes.  “Bud,”  she 
said  at  last,  “it  isn’t  for  myself  that  I  care,  but 
for  my  mother.  There’s  something  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Bud.  Dr.  Thompson  told  me.  I’m  not  Oscar 
Horsfall’s  daughter.  There  was  a  man  working 
at  the  place  when  I  was  born.” 

He  was  silent  a  while.  “I  am  glad  you  told  me, 
Druida,”  he  whispered  gently,  at  last.  “You  never 
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seemed  like  Oscar.  I'm  glad  you're  no  kin  of  his.” 

“There’s  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you — then 
you’ll  know  how  bad  I  am.  I  was  suspended  from 
the  Normal  School.  I  went  out  for  a  little  walk 
at  night,  without  permission,  and  met  Professor 
Willoughby  coming  home  from  a  concert.  We 
were  seen  together;  and  he  wasn’t  recognized.  So 
I  was  fired.” 

“But  won't  he  get  you  back?  That  isn’t  fair!” 

“He  came  to  Stablesburg  today.”  Druida 
blushed,  but  she  looked  squarely  in  Bud’s  eyes. 
“He  had  seen  President  McIntyre.  He  wanted  me 
to  come  back.  I  promised  to  let  him  know,  to¬ 
morrow — to  go  to  Riverton.” 

“I  suppose  you  will  want  to  go  back  to  school, 
Druida?”  Bud  looked  at  her  sidewise,  fumbling 
the  lines  in  his  hands.  “I  suppose  you  liked  your 
books  pretty  well?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Bud.  I  don’t  like  to  go  back 
after  leaving  the  way  I  did.” 

“But  you  did  nothing  wrong.” 

“People  will  think  I  did.  Anywray,  I’m  not  sure 
that  school  has  much  more  for  me.  Bud,  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do — there  is  no  place  or  need  for  me 
at  home.” 

“Do  you  mean — ?”  Bud  was  silent  a  little  while. 
“I  was  going  to  tell  you — when  I  came  to  Riverton 
tomorrow,  Druida — that — I  want  to  make  a  home 
for  you  out  there.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  I  would 
be  making  a  start — and  when  you  got  through 
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school — I  would  be — hoping  you  might  want  to 
come.  But — maybe — you  would  want  to  go  now.” 
Their  eyes  met.  “I’ve  loved  you  for  a  long  time, 
Druida.” 

“There  is  one  thing  I  must  do,  Bud — as  it  seems 
to  me  now — find  Dr.  Thompson  and  see  if  he  needs 
me.  Then — maybe — I  don’t  know,  dear  boy. 
I — I’d  love  the  country,  I  think — and — I  think  I 
love  you,  Bud.  But  I  must  know.  I’ll — tell  you 
tomorrow.  You  can  come  to  Riverton  to  see  me, 
just  as  you  planned.  And  I’ll  be  there,  only  I’ll 
be  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  instead  of  where  I  was 
before.  And  you  can  help  me,  maybe,  to  find  Dr. 
Thompson — you’ll  come,  Bud?” 

“Indeed  I  will.”  His  voice  was  husky.  They 
kissed,  then  rode  on  with  clasped  hands. 

Old  Tony  had  been  going  slowly  down  the  level 
dusty  roads.  They  were  nearing  the  church. 
Druida’s  eyes  grew  wistful  as  she  looked.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  I’ll  stop  here,  Bud,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want 
to  go  home,  if  things  are  that  way.  And  Bud,  I 
want  you  to  let  me  walk  back  to  town.  I’m  a  good 
walker,  and  it’s  only  four  or  five  miles  from  here. 
And  you’ll  need  to  be  busy  at  home.  Please,  boy — 
I  want  to  think.” 

Bud  assented  a  little  doubtfully.  “Till  tomor¬ 
row,  then,”  she  told  him,  and  pushing  open  the 
rusty  gate  she  walked  carefully  through  the  long 
grass  of  the  yard.  Bud  drove  slowly  away. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


AS  Druida  neared  the  corner  of  the  church¬ 
yard  where  her  mother  had  been  buried,  she 
saw  only  a  gaunt  mound  of  grey  earth, 
pitted  and  furrowed  by  the  rain.  There  were  no 
flowers,  no  sod.  On  either  side  low  headstones 
sagged  in  the  long,  coarse  grass.  For  a  while  she 
stood  there,  looking  quietly  at  the  spot.  Then, 
because  the  place  seemed  empty  of  meaning  and 
hideous,  she  walked  back  around  the  church  and 
sat  down  on  the  worn  stoop,  facing  the  -west. 

A  little-used  road  ran  straight  toward  the  sky 
line,  which  was  unbroken  by  a  house  or  grove  for 
several  miles.  Druida  knew  that  four  miles  west 
was  a  little  store  called  “Joe’s  Corners,”  and  that 
eight  miles  farther  was  Riverton.  She  thought  of 
the  point  by  the  river  curve  and  the  little  grove, 
where  she  had  stood  a  few  days  before.  She  re¬ 
membered  her  talk  with  Willoughby  as  they  sat 
there  under  the  wind-pinched  trees — his  pleading, 
sensitive  face,  his  trembling  hands.  A  vague  pur¬ 
pose  came  to  her,  was  rejected,  came  again.  If 
she  went  back  to  Stablesburg  there  would  be  the 
hotel,  the  supper,  Billy,  Bella — no  time  to  think. 

She  had  something  to  decide.  She  must  be  alone. 
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Then,  because  she  wanted  to  bring  her  mother 
close  in  her  hour  of  decision,  she  tried  to  draw  the 
sense  of  her  mother’s  nearness  out  of  the  surround¬ 
ings.  She  could  regain  the  mood  of  her  drive  with 
Dr.  Thompson,  that  other  afternoon.  He  seemed 
very  close  to  her,  and  her  eyes  grew  wet  and  tender. 
But  the  earlier  mood  of  that  day,  when  she  had 
seemed  to  find  her  mother  so  near  in  the  wide  sky 
and  the  silent  fields,  would  not  return.  Only  there 
■was  emptiness,  the  sense  of  something  finished  and 
beyond  her  reach.  At  last  she  was  compelled  to 
accept  that  sense  of  finality  for  her  answer. 
Lonely,  she  began  the  walk  to  Riverton. 

As  she  strode  along  the  smooth  grey  road,  she 
studied  the  colours  of  the  prairie  grass  which  grew 
on  either  side,  for  this  was  wild  land.  Flowers 
grew  in  it,  delicate  grass-flowers,  shooting  star, 
mustard.  She  imaged  Bud,  driving  his  four  big 
horses,  turning  the  level  furrows  of  his  new  land : 
the  small  yellow  shack,  the  sod  stable.  She  smiled 
a  little. 

No  one  met  or  passed  her.  Ahead  the  sun  was 
hidden,  and  grey  clouds  drove  above  her  with  a 
quickened  wind  behind.  They  were  edged  with 
purple  and  rose  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  she  saw 
that  they  were  breaking. 

In  a  little  time  she  reached  Joe’s  Corners. 
Three  or  four  teams  were  tied  in  front  of  the  small 
residence-store,  but  she  did  not  recognize  any  of 
the  horses,  nor  any  of  the  people  inside  who  stared 
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at  her  curiously  while  she  waited  for  another  cus¬ 
tomer  to  complete  his  trading.  With  some  silver 
from  her  coat  pocket  she  bought  a  few  crackers  and 
some  fruit,  choosing  her  oranges  from  a  crate  in 
the  circle  of  yellow  lamplight.  Outside,  she 
ignored  the  travelled  highways  leading  to  north 
and  south  and  kept  on  the  grass-edged  trail  that 
ran  straight  to  the  west. 

In  the  interval  since  she  had  left  the  road,  the 
clouds  had  disappeared,  and  it  seemed  rather 
lighter  than  before.  A  narrow  yellow  band  edged 
the  world,  incredibly  distant.  Huge  stars  hung 
tremulous  in  the  tremendous  sky  of  intense 
blue.  The  brisk  wrind  whipped  Druida’s  skirts 
about  her  knees  as  she  walked  steadily  along,  munch¬ 
ing  her  crackers  and  sucking  the  dry-skinned 
oranges.  As  the  yellow  band  in  the  wrest  slowly 
faded,  a  vague  whiteness  crept  into  the  distant 
north.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  smooth  road 
wras  easily  visible. 

Presently  the  wild  land  gave  place  to  a  ploughed 
field,  where  wheat  wras  growing.  Druida  imaged 
Bud  again  at  work  on  his  farm,  her  mind  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  picture  affectionately.  She  walked  on 
and  on.  The  muscles  in  her  legs  grew  tired  and 
her  feet  ached.  Mile-long  fields  she  passed,  the 
wheat  all  of  a  size,  black  in  the  starlight,  whisper¬ 
ing  vaguely  in  the  slackening  wind.  As  she  walked 
she  thought  of  the  weariness  of  those  who  had 
ploughed  and  tilled  these  fields:  of  the  countless 
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miles  they  had  walked,  or  ridden  crude  machines, 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  through  dust- 
storms  and  rain,  under  blazing  heat.  She  thought 
of  the  blizzards,  when  stock  must  be  cared  for; 
of  the  days  of  hot  wind  when  the  shoots  of  the 
grain  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  and  would  not  fill ; 
of  the  green  fan  of  cloud  and  the  sickening  roar 
that  meant  hail,  grain  flattened  and  shredded,  the 
harvest  lost.  Like  a  vast  drama  the  life  of  these 
farms  seemed  to  pass  before  her,  the  tiny  force  of 
man  in  the  midst  of  blank  fields,  under  the  enor¬ 
mous  sky,  the  plaything  of  the  winds  and  sun  and 
clouds:  the  ant-like  toiler,  the  creeper  across  the 
soil,  the  harvester  of  phantoms.  She  saw  herself 
caught  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  cooking  inter¬ 
minable  meals,  feeding  cows  and  chickens,  helping 
in  the  harvest  and  the  hay-making;  joining  in  the 
battle  against  poverty  and  disease,  against  bad 
markets  and  bad  crops:  laying  open  the  issues  of 
her  life  to  the  blind  forces  of  the  plains. 

As  she  walked  she  felt  slowly  that  the  place 
about  her  was  filled  with  light.  She  looked  up. 
The  north  was  livid  with  pale  glowings,  that 
gleamed  and  died  away.  Swift  beacons  like  search¬ 
lights  flared  up  the  sky,  wavered,  faded  slowly.  As 
she  watched,  the  lights  grew  brighter.  They  con¬ 
verged,  steadied,  mounted  toward  the  zenith. 
Their  coalescing  brilliance  rose  to  a  swift  and 
vivid  climax.  For  an  awful  minute  a  curtain  of 
coloured  fire  hung  across  the  sky,  undulating 
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slowly.  Then  swiftly  it  crumbled  and  at  the  same 
time  brightened  even  more,  as  though  a  cloak 
had  slipped  from  mighty  shoulders  and  lay  in  blaz¬ 
ing  heaps  on  the  black  floor  of  the  plains.  Above 
her  in  the  void  Druida  felt  a  towering  presence, 
a  symbol  of  the  mystery  of  the  earth.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  presence  was  menacing,  something  with¬ 
in  her  rose  and  cried  with  defiant  voice.  In  a 
little  moment  she  knew  that  pitiless  and  unsure 
as  life  must  be,  it  is  beautiful  because  men  dare 
to  match  their  weakness  against  the  unmeasured 
powers  of  earth  and  sky.  Love  of  life  swept 
through  her  like  high  music,  the  sense  of  strength 
to  sustain  life  and  to  create  it.  With  the  clearness 
of  noonday  vision  she  saw  her  children  among  the 
shocks  of  yellow  wheat — clean-limbed,  eager-faced 
— her  children.  Her  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears. 

For  a  time  she  did  not  measure  distance.  She 
knew  now  that  she  had  decided.  She  would  share 
as  comrade  in  the  hard  life  of  new  lands.  Swift 
dreams  ran  through  her  mind,  of  the  open  fields, 
of  winds  and  sounds  and  fragrances,  of  the  little 
house.  She  wTalked  to  music,  vast  harmonies  of 
the  sky  and  earth,  melodies  of  summer  rain  and 
wind  in  young  cottonwoods. 

How  many  hours  she  walked,  she  could  not  guess. 
But  at  last  she  stopped  on  a  little  eminence,  sur¬ 
prised.  Far  down  at  her  left  she  heard  the  hiss 
and  swirl  of  eddying  water.  And  before  her, 
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mapped  in  their  shallow  basin  by  dim  pin-pricks  of 
light,  lay  the  sleeping  blocks  of  Riverton  and 
Wells  City.  As  she  stood  still  her  knees  almost 
doubled  under  her,  and  she  knew  suddenly  that 
she  was  very,  very  tired.  The  exaltation  ebbed 
from  her  swiftly,  and  her  body  was  exhausted. 
With  difficulty  she  pushed  her  feet  through  the 
dew-wet  grass,  awTay  from  the  road  and  up  a  little 
slope,  to  a  spot  of  bare  ground  under  bent  trees. 
She  sank  down  on  the  cold  earth  and  drew  her 
coat  about  her  ankles,  pillowing  her  head  in  the 
crook  of  her  arm.  In  a  minute  she  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


WILLOUGHBY  returned  to  Riverton  too 
sick  in  body  and  soul  to  meet  bis  classes. 
He  saw  no  one  about  the  Johnson  home 
as  he  entered.  And,  utterly  weary,  he  climbed  the 
stairs  directly  to  his  room.  Without  undressing  he 
threw  himself  across  the  bed;  and  though  his  mind 
was  whirling  with  questions  and  uncertainties,  he 
was  soon  asleep. 

It  was  several  hours  later  when  he  awoke  to  a 
confused  murmur  of  sound  from  the  floors  below. 
He  rose  stiffly  to  a  sitting  posture  and  rubbed  his 
eyes.  He  was  still  very  tired,  but  his  headache  had 
abated.  The  evening  was  foggy  and  it  was  already 
half  dark.  He  saw  lights  in  houses  across  the 
street.  The  noise  from  below-stairs  was  from  the 
dinner  table. 

Willoughby  was  not  hungry.  He  decided  to 
take  a  walk,  perhaps  even  across  the  river  to  Wells 
City.  Then  he  might  have  an  appetite.  He  put 
on  old  shoes,  slipped  into  his  raincoat,  and  started 
to  leave  the  house  as  quietly  as  possible. 

The  front  door  squeaked  behind  him,  and  he  • 
heard  hurrying  steps  in  the  hall.  Then  Mrs.  Johm 
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son  threw  the  door  open  and  followed  him  out. 
“Mr.  Willoughby !”  she  called  emphatically. 

Willoughby  turned  back. 

“President  McIntyre  has  called  for  you  twice. 
I  didn't  know  you  were  home.  He  wanted  you  to 
come  to  his  office  right  away,  as  soon  as  you  came.” 

It  seemed  to  Willoughby  that  lie  could  feel  a 
straining  silence  behind  her.  “All  right,  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Thank  you !” 

It  was  past  the  president’s  usual  hour  of  leaving 
the  office,  but  Willoughby  turned  toward  the 
campus,  formless  anxiety  sobering  his  tired  face. 
As  he  reached  the  long  row  of  cottonwoods  he  could 
see  a  yellow  light  glowing  in  one  window  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  old  building.  The  long  mass  of 
pale  brick  lay  shadowy  among  the  trees,  the  steep 
roofs  faintly  luminous,  the  fine  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions  serenely  beautiful.  Warm  wind  rustled  the 
cottonwoods.  Across  the  campus  there  were  lights 
in  the  halls.  A  piano  was  playing,  the  girls  were 
singing.  Willoughby’s  feet  dragged.  He  was  very 
tired,  and  a  little  afraid — of  himself,  of  the  world 
of  struggle  and  responsibility  to  which  the  day 
might  have  committed  him.  He  climbed  the  stairs 
very  slowly  and  rapped  at  the  president’s  office. 

He  was  startled  by  the  face  that  he  saw  as  the 
door  was  impatiently  opened.  President  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  kindly,  robust  countenance  was  haggard 
and  old.  His  eyes  were  hard  and  burning. 

“You  have  come  at  last,  then,”  he  began.  “I 
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have  been  waiting  for  you  for  hours.”  He  sank 
into  the  chair  by  his  desk,  and  his  features  relaxed 
piteously.  For  a  moment  Willoughby  thought  he 
was  going  to  cry.  “Oh,  Mr.  Willoughby!”  His 
voice  broke.  “You  have  been  almost  like  a  son 
to  me.  I  hoped  such  things  for  you !” 

“What  is  the  matter,  Pi*esident  McIntyre?” 
Willoughby  cried.  “What  has  happened?” 

The  president  visibly  steeled  himself.  His 
voice  grew  hard  again.  “You  have  disgraced  your¬ 
self,  your  school,  and  your  profession.  You  are 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  young 
women.” 

Willoughby  flared  back  at  him.  “Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  the  basis  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  accusation?” 

President  McIntyre  stared  coldly.  “I  trust  that 
you  will  make  no  effort  to  brazen  the  matter  out,” 
he  stated.  “It  is  quite  bad  enough  as  it  is.  I 
have  been  informed  on  unimpeachable  authority 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  improper  relations 
with  one  of  your  students,  Miss  Horsfall.  I  need 
not  go  into  details.  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to 
believe.  But  your  own  action,  in  demanding  her 
reinstatement  in  such  an  excited  manner  this 
morning,  and  in  leaving  your  classes  unprovided 
for,  while  you  went  to  Stablesburg  to  see  her — 
these  facts  were  your  most  potent  condemnation. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  consider  retaining  you  in  your 
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present  position  for  another  year.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  you  finish  the  present  term.  I 
have  made  other  arrangements  for  your  classes  for 
the  remaining  week.  I  shall  announce  that  you 
have  been  called  out  of  town.  Here  is  your  formal 
notice  of  dismissal,  which  I  have  signed.” 

He  handed  Willoughby  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  desk.  Willoughby  took  it  mechanically,  read 
it  slowly.  He  knew  keenly  how  the  thing  had 
happened — the  jealous  hatred  of  certain  ones  of 
the  women  teachers  for  Druida,  their  rage  when  he 
had  foiled  them  turning  that  repressed  hatred 
against  himself.  He  remembered  the  light  in  the 
Johnson  house  when  he  had  started  on  the  lectur¬ 
ing  trip,  and  the  sounds  he  had  heard  just  after 
Druida  crossed  the  hall.  But  he  was  most  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  very  tired.  His  brain  seemed 
numb.  Presently  he  knew  that  the  president  was 
speaking  again,  half  to  himself. 

“Long  ago  I  vowed  that  if  a  scandal  of  this  sort 
ever  occurred  in  my  school  I  would  make  the  cul¬ 
prit  suffer.  But  I  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be 
you.  .  .  .  You  whom  I  have — loved.” 

Dully  Willoughby  felt  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  him  even  yet — that  if  he  told  the  whole  truth, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  president  might  hear 
him,  might  believe  him.  But  again  he  knew  that 
he  was  very  tired.  He  felt  incapable  of  the  effort 
to  convince,  to  persuade.  It  seemed  somehow  that 
it  did  not  matter — that  nothing  mattered.  He 
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stood  with  the  paper  in  his  hands,  dumbly  regard¬ 
ing  it.  The  president,  hardening  his  face  by  an  ap¬ 
parent  effort,  rose  to  his  feet.  “The  interview  is 
ended,”  he  said  coldly.  Somehow  Willoughby 
found  the  doors,  the  cool  air  of  the  campus. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  curving  walk  and 
away  beneath  the  cottonwoods.  The  new  leaves 
rustled  gently.  Two  students  with  little  bundles 
on  their  arms,  returning  to  the  hall  from  a  shop¬ 
ping  expedition,  greeted  him  gaily,  and  he  touched 
his  hat.  He  remembered  that  he  had  dreamed 
once  of  being  president  of  this  school,  of  teaching 
generations  of  these  girls. 

At  Johnson’s  all  was  still.  He  was  conscious 
of  listeners  behind  closed  doors  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs.  Across  the  hall  he  could  hear  Grace 
sobbing.  He  paused  a  moment  by  her  door,  then 
turned  into  his  own  room,  switched  on  the  light, 
moved  a  chair  with  a  bang.  He  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  his  fingers  encountered 
Druida’s  note,  where  he  had  crumpled  and  thrust 
it  early  in  the  morning.  He  smoothed  it  out  on 
the  table  beside  his  typewriter  and  read  it  eagerly. 
“I  shall  always  love  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me.” 

He  smiled  bitterly.  “What  I  have  done  for  you,” 
he  whispered.  An  insane  fury  seized  upon  him. 
He  would  rush  into  the  rooms  below  and  lay 
hold  on  those  listening  women.  He  would  bruise 
and  maim  their  huddling  bodies— crush  them  with 
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his  hands,  tear  them.  .  .  .  He  was  a  little  trem¬ 
bling  man,  very  tired. 

For  a  while  he  sat  there.  Then,  because  the 
house  seemed  stifling  with  silence,  and  fury 
gnawed  him,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  weep, 
he  sought  the  street.  A  wind  was  driving  the 
clouds  from  the  sky,  and  it  brought  him  snatches 
of  the  music  from  the  halls.  He  remembered  that 
it  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  girls  would  be  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  until  ten.  Wistfully  he  walked 
back  toward  the  campus ;  a  purpose  gathered 
swiftly,  came  to  head.  He  would  go  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  now,  explain — beg  of  him.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  cottonwoods  he  saw  that  the  office  was  dark. 
At  the  same  moment  he  knew  that  now  an  appeal 
was  useless.  His  silence  would  have  condemned 
him  past  any  hope  of  reprieve.  The  thing  must  be 
accepted. 

For  hours  he  was  upon  the  street.  The  clearing 
sky,  the  cool,  sweet  wind  brought  him  a  measure 
of  renewed  confidence.  He  tramped  along  under 
the  stars,  heedless  of  the  strolling  couples,  of 
lighted  porches  and  gay  voices,  framing  anew  and 
more  vividly  the  plan  which  he  had  suggested  to 
Druida  that  morning:  the  trip  to  the  Cities,  the 
summer’s  work  in  night  school  or  business  college. 
He  could  not  expect  a  recommendation  from 
President  McIntyre,  of  course.  But  he  had  his 
recommendations  from  earlier  superiors.  And  in 
personal  contact  with  an  agency  he  could  get  a 
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fairly  good  superintendency  for  the  next  year, 
anyway.  It  was  late,  but  there  were  still  vacan¬ 
cies. 

Toward  midnight  he  found  himself  down  town. 
The  saloons  were  still  open.  He  was  very  tired,  he 
remembered.  He  entei’ed  a  bar-room  cautiously. 
A  few  habitues  regarded  him  curiously  as  he 
ordered  whiskey.  He  did  not  like  it,  but  he  drained 
the  glass  before  he  stumbled  out  again.  He  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  Johnson’s.  He  knew  that  he 
would  be  watched  for,  listened  for.  At  the  depot 
he  sat  for  a  while  on  a  truck,  listening  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  gossip  of  a  couple  of  travelling  men.  But  he 
was  restless.  The  planning  and  dreaming  of  an 
hour  before  was  giving  place  to  something  more 
immediate,  more  physical.  He  wanted  Druida,  he 
wanted  her  now.  A  strapping  girl  lounged  down 
the  platform  toward  the  express  office,  casting  a 
bold  glance  at  him  as  she  passed.  His  pulses 
quickened,  his  cheeks  burned;  but  she  was  talking 
to  a  boy  at  the  express  door.  He  jumped  off  the 
truck  and  walked  away.  An  idea  was  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  him :  Druida  had  cost  him  all  this  loss 
and  trouble — let  her  pay  him  for  it.  He  fought 
the  idea,  consciously.  But  the  unaccustomed  liquor 
was  ringing  in  his  ears,  pounding  in  his  blood. 
And  a  great  recklessness  and  license  filled  him. 
Madly  his  mind  reached  out  for  some  physical  con¬ 
tact  with  her — failing  that,  for  the  feel  of  places 
where  she  had  been,  the  touch  of  things  she  had 
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touched.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Johnson’s,  to  creep 
into  the  room  where  she  had  lived,  to  lay  his  arms 
across  her  white  bed.  But  he  could  not  go  there,  he 
remembered :  he  was  watched  for,  there.  Then  with 
a  flare  of  passionate  memory  he  recalled  the  place 
by  the  river  where  they  had  watched  the  sunset, 
his  trembling  fingers  held  in  her  quiet  hand,  her 
body  resting  on  the  warm  earth  close  to  his. 
Irresistibly  he  desired  that  place.  He  divined 
healing  in  the  touch  of  that  earth  if  he  could  throw 
himself  upon  it  under  the  low-topped  trees.  He 
began  to  walk  very  swiftly,  his  head  down,  his 
heart  pounding. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


WILLOUGHBY  knew  that  the  figure  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  was  feminine  as  soon 
as  he  was  sure  that  there  was  a  figure 
there.  And  the  mood  he  was  in  made  him  advance, 
albeit  cautiously,  until  he  stood  beside  the  sleeping 
girl.  He  studied  the  shadowed  face,  the  relaxed 
lines  of  the  body.  There  could  be  no  doubt.  This 
was  Druida.  He  stood  for  a  moment  amazed. 
Then  the  injuries  and  indignities  of  the  day 
mounted  in  him  like  a  flood.  He  dropped  to  his 
knees  beside  her,  trembling,  his  breath  hot.  Dis¬ 
turbed,  she  stirred  a  little,  and  turned  her  face 
into  the  pale  light.  About  her  eyes  little  wrinkles 
seemed  to  show  that  she  smiled.  But  her  delicate 
mouth  was  steady,  even  stern.  Willoughby’s  heart 
slowed.  He  stared  at  her  tranquil  face,  and 
slowly  the  heat  and  passion  of  his  mind  ebbed 
away.  He  rubbed  a  hand  across  his  forehead, 
pushed  off  his  cap.  For  a  long  time  he  studied 
her  face,  trying  to  fathom  its  peacefulness,  its 
quiet  resolution.  One  hand  lay  across  her  breast, 
and  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  strong  fingers,  the  well- 
knit  wrist.  Shadowy  her  body  lay  under  the 
shapeless  coat,  its  strength  and  beauty  barely 
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hinted.  And  Willoughby’s  eyes,  searching  and 
turning  to  her  face,  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
“A  woman,”  he  whispered,  “to  know  the  pangs  of 
birth — to  give  new  life — ” 

Druida  stirred.  She  opened  her  eyes,  sat  up 
quickly,  staring  at  him. 

“I  am  worshipping  you,”  he  told  her  gently.  “I 
was  walking  alone — and  I  found  you  here.  And 
the  sight  of  you  has  purified  me — like  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  temple.  I  think  you  are  a  holy  vessel, 
Druida,  in  the  temple  of  life.” 

She  was  dazed;  she  did  not  reply. 

“How  did  you  come  here?”  he  asked. 

“I  walked.” 

“From  Stablesburg?” 

“No,  from  the  church.  But  why  are  you  here?” 

“I  could  not  sleep.  I  was  walking.  And  I 
guess  a  good  fate  led  me  here,  to  wake  you  up  and 
take  you  to  a  better  place  to  sleep.  You’ll  get 
sick,  lying  on  this  cold  ground.” 

She  rose  obediently,  clutching  his  arm,  for  she 
was  stiff  from  fatigue  and  the  cold.  He  helped  her 
back  to  the  road,  but  after  a  few  steps  she  found 
her  body  freshened,  and  walked  alone.  They 
gained  the  sidewalk,  paced  slowly  down  the  echo¬ 
ing  street. 

In  the  wan  moonlight  he  noted  the  slight  sag  of 
her  shoulders,  the  droop  of  her  head.  Her  feet 
dragged  a  little.  Her  face  was  pale;  her  eyes 
seemed  set  and  dull.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
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essential  fragility  of  her  womanhood.  He  glanced 
cautiously  about  as  they  passed  each  silent  house. 
He  seemed  the  convoy  of  some  precious  thing 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  felt  himself  unequal 
to  the  responsibility.  How  small  and  weak  his 
body,  he  reflected,  if  rufftans  should  set  upon  them. 
He  caught  her  arm  and  tried  to  hurry  her. 

She  spoke  after  a  long  silence.  “I  will  go  to  the 
Imperial  Hotel,”  she  told  him. 

“ I  am  afraid — at  this  time  of  night,”  he  objected. 

“You  will  take  care  of  me,”  she  answered. 
Again  he  felt  that  vague  sense  of  uneasiness,  as  of 
a  messenger  carrying  precious  jewels. 

At  last  they  turned  into  the  dimly  lighted  lobby 
of  the  old  hotel.  Behind  the  high  desk  the  huge, 
walrus-moustached  man  was  snoring  softly,  his 
face  blotchy  purple  in  the  lamplight.  Willoughby 
rapped  on  the  desk,  and  he  awoke  with  a  yawn, 
rose  stiffly,  stared  at  them  without  surprise. 

“I  wTant  a  room  for  this  young  lady,”  Willoughby 
told  him. 

“Rooms  are  all  full,”  he  rumbled.  “Saturday 
night,”  he  added  as  though  in  explanation. 

“But  can’t  you  give  her  a  place  to  sleep?  She 
is  very  tired,”  Willoughby  insisted. 

“You  just  want  a  place  for  her  to  sleep?” 

“Yes,  certainly.” 

“Well,  there’s  some  cots  in  the  ol’  sample  room 
back  o’  the  bar.  Reckon  she  could  sleep  there  till 
mornin’,  maybe.  There’s  an  ol’  feller  asleep  on  one 
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o’  em,  but  he  won’t  do  no  harm.”  He  led  the  way 
to  a  dark,  still  apartment,  with  long,  bare  tables  in 
the  middle  and  three  or  four  cots  along  the  wall. 
On  one  of  these  near  the  door  a  man  in  a  dark  suit 
was  huddled,  his  troubled  breathing  loud  in  the 
close  stillness.  The  walrus  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  “  ’Ll  be  a  dollar.” 
By  the  glow  which  entered  the  room  from  switch- 
lights  along  the  track  just  outside,  Willoughby  led 
Druida  to  a  cot  near  the  window.  He  raised  the 
sash  cautiously,  and  dust  and  cinders  from  the  sill 
blew  over  the  crumpled  bedding;  but  with  these 
came  cool,  sweet  air.  Druida  lay  down,  drew  a 
quilt  to  her  shoulders,  and  at  once  was  fast  asleep. 
Willoughby  moved  restlessly  about,  stared  out  the 
window,  listened  to  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the 
old  man.  In  the  outside  room  the  snoring  of  the 
clerk  began  again. 

Presently  a  fast  train  came  through  from  the 
east,  its  brakes  grinding  and  bell  clanging  as  it 
slowed  for  the  bridge  at  the  state  line.  Druida 
stirred  as  the  roar  of  the  locomotive  filled  the  room, 
but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes.  A  long  line  of 
darkened  coaches  thundered  past,  then  with  a 
whisk  the  green  lamps  of  the  observation  platform. 
The  Oriental  Limited!  How  often  Willoughby 
had  dreamed  of  riding  in  it  away  from  Wells  City 
to  the  blue  west.  And  now  here  he  stood,  like  a 
trapped  beast,  everything  gone  but  a  questionable 
hold  on  a  sleeping  bit  of  flesh  beside  the  window; 
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and  in  his  heart  a  sickness,  an  uneasiness,  as  of 
the  foretaste  of  defeat.  Staring  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  he  saw  that  pale  light  edged  the  east. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Druida  awoke.  A 
train  had  stopped  outside  the  windows,  and  Wil¬ 
loughby,  slouched  in  an  armchair  in  the  corner, 
heard  the  calls  of  the  porters,  the  crunch  of  hurry¬ 
ing  feet  on  the  cinders. 

He  saw  Druida  rise  slowly,  stretching  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  her  body  and  breathing  deeply  of  the  cold  air 
from  the  window.  Her  hair  was  tousled  about 
her  sleepy  face.  She  met  his  eyes,  smiled,  and 
walked  to  a  big  mirror  near  the  door.  Taking  a 
comb  from  the  shelf  beside  it,  she  cleaned  the  teeth 
carefully  with  the  towel,  then  shook  out  her  hair 
and  began  to  comb  it,  pulling  at  the  tangles. 

The  man  on  the  couch  by  the  door  opened  his 
eyes,  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment.  He  rose 
softly  to  a  sitting  posture,  still  staring.  Then 
Willoughby  saw  him  rise  and  move  quietly  toward 
the  door. 

Druida  turned,  stood  breathless  for  a  moment, 
then  stopped  him  with  a  glad  cry — “Doctor!” 

The  man  straightened.  “Druida!”  he  choked. 
He  held  out  shaking  hands. 

Willoughby,  staring  stupidly,  could  hardly  rec¬ 
ognize  in  this  sagged  and  haggard  man  the  robust 
figure  and  genial  face  he  had  known. 

Druida  was  almost  sobbing,  holding  his  hands 
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tight  in  both  of  hers.  “Oh,  I  did  not  know — until 
Bella  told  me  last  night — anything  about  it,  and 
then  I  came  here  to  look  for  you !” 

“There — there,”  he  soothed.  “Don’t  be  troubled, 
dear  girl.  I  didn’t  want  you  to  know — at  first. 
But  now  I  see  that  it  is  nothing— and — it  is  good 
to  see  you.  But  how  did  you  happen  to  be  here?” 

“Mr.  Willoughby  brought  me.”  She  motioned 
toward  his  corner,  and  he  rose. 

“Oh — then  you  are — I  did  not  know — ” 

“No.”  Her  face  grew  rosy.  “I  walked  from — 
the  church,  last  night,  and  he  met  me  at  the  edge  of 
town,  where  I  had  stopped  to  rest.  I  was  very 
tired,  and  he  helped  me  to  come  here  and  get  a 
place  to  sleep.” 

They  stood  for  a  long  minute  looking  into  each 
other’s  faces — the  glorious  girl,  her  hair  shining 
about  her  head  in  the  level  sunrise  light  that  filled 
the  dusty  room — and  the  soiled  and  shrunken  man. 
Willoughby,  looking  on  from  across  the  bare  tables, 
felt  like  an  outsider,  watching  a  play  the  issues 
of  which  concerned  him  not  at  all.  “I  owe  you 
everything,  Dr.  Thompson,”  Druida  was  saying 
softly.  “I  was  alone  and  helpless.  And  because 
you  helped  me,  you  have  lost — everything.” 

“No — no,”  he  began,  but  she  went  on,  half  as 
though  explaining  to  herself. 

“When  I  heard,  I  thought  I  would  try  to — make 
it  up  to  you.  Maybe  I  could — work  for  you — and 
keep  you  a  little  from  being  lonely.”  The  colour 
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filled  her  cheeks.  “But  I  think  now  that  I  must 
use — what  you  have  sacrificed  so  terribly  to  give 
me.  I  am  going  with  Bud  Madsen — to  Montana 
— to  make  a  home.” 

Willoughby  felt  a  sudden  choking  in  his  breast. 
He  turned  to  the  window.  His  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

“You  are  right,  my  Druida,”  he  heard  the  doctor 
saying  quietly,  his  voice  unsteady. 

“And  I  want  you  to  come  with  us,  out  there,” 
she  was  urging.  “There  will  be  doctors  needed  in 
the  new  country.  And  you  could  live  with  us  in 
the  country,  if  you  would  .  .  .  That  was  what  I 
thought  of  last  night.” 

“It  is  good  of  you.  Maybe  after  a  while.  We’ll 
see.”  There  was  a  new  ring  in  the  doctor’s  voice, 
a  glow  in  his  eyes.  “I  promise  I’ll  come  to  visit, 
anyway,”  he  cried.  “And  you  can  name  the  second 
boy  after  me!”  He  laughed,  and  Druida  joined 
in,  shakily.  They  sat  down  together  on  a  cot. 
“But  I  don’t  wTant  you  to  think  that  you  owe  me 
anything,  dear  girl,”  the  doctor  went  on,  stroking 
her  hand  gently.  “The  rest  of  my  life  would  be 
in  the  most  part  dreams,  at  best.  And  you  took 
away  one  dream,  a  dream  of  sad,  dead  times.  But 
now  you  give  me  a  new  dream,  of  youth,  of  life, 
in  the  fulness  of  which  I  have  had  a  little  part. 
I  am  grateful.  The  rest  doesn’t  matter.” 

Her  eyes  that  read  his  face  filled  with  tears. 
He  patted  her  shoulder.  “Go  on  now  with  your 
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hairdressing,”  he  told  her,  smiling,  and  she  obeyed. 

To  Willoughby,  choking  back  the  sobs  at  his 
place  by  the  window,  came  the  overwhelming  im¬ 
pulse  to  cry  out  that  he  too  had  sacrificed  for  her, 
that  he  too  had  met  disaster  for  her  sake.  But 
in  his  desolation  and  bitterness  he  sensed  vaguely 
some  chance  of  compensation :  “If  I  spare  her 
the  knowledge  of  my  dismissal — maybe  I  can  re¬ 
spect  myself  again.”  He  blew  his  nose  sadly,  re¬ 
marking  inwardly  that  it  was  a  sorry  play  after 
all — and  turned  to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  sat  down  together  in 
the  smudgy  dining  room  of  the  Imperial.  While 
they  waited,  Dr.  Thompson  told  jocosely  of  the 
plundering  of  his  home  by  Emma’s  friends,  of  his 
evenings  with  Ike  White,  of  the  blacksmith.  And 
Willoughby,  nursing  his  bitterness  under  polite 
cheerfulness,  knew  remotely  that  through  his 
own  sorrow  he  could  understand  this  man — 
could  even  see  how  he  could  jest  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  within  himself  that  detachment  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  artist  about  which  he  had  talked 
so  often.  Then  they  went  into  the  lobby,  where  a 
slatternly  old  woman  was  scrubbing,  to  sit  by  the 
windows  and  wait  for  Bud’s  car.  Druida  was 
silent,  wistful.  The  doctor  talked  bravely  on.  In 
a  little  time  a  Ford  came  to  a  sudden  stop  outside. 
Druida  rose,  pressed  the  doctor’s  hand,  gave  Wil- 
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loughby  one  radiant,  baffling  look.  Silently  they 
saw  her  cross  the  walk,  greet  Bud  gravely,  enter 
the  car.  The  engine  clattered,  the  little  car  darted 
away.  She  was  gone. 

Willoughby,  shaken  by  the  keen  agony  of  the 
physical  parting,  stared  motionless  out  at  the  bare 
pavement.  The  doctor  cleared  his  throat,  lit  a 
cigar,  looked  sidewise  at  him.  At  last  he  spoke 
gently.  “Shall  we  go  out  for  a  little  walk,”  he 
suggested — “across  the  river,  perhaps?”  Mechani¬ 
cally  Willoughby  clutched  his  cap  and  followed, 
into  the  quiet  sunlight  on  the  deserted  Sunday 
morning  streets. 


THE  END 
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